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ABSTRACT 

Four issues of this newsletter focus primarily on the 
use of communication technologies in developing nations to educate 
their people. The issues included in this collection are: (1) No. 56 
(1987-1), which highlights agricultural, health, and educational 
projects that have used radio, telecommunications, and interactive 
video to train trainers and/or reach their target audiences; (2) No. 
57 (1987-2), which features reports on pilot projects of the U.S. 
Agency for international Development-supported Rural Satellite 
Program in Indonesia, Peru, and the Caribbean, and communication 
strategies and lessons learned from HIV (Human Immunodeficiency 
Virus) and AIDS (Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome) education 
efforts in the United States and the developing world; (3) No. 58 
(1987-3), which describes the use of radio and videotape recordings 
to disseminate agricultural and public health information in the 
rural areas of developing countries; and (4) No. 59 (1987-4) , which 
focuses on the use of comics and video for disseminating health 
information and ongoing interactive radio instruction activities in 
Honduras, the Dominican Republic, Bolivia, Lesotho, and Papua New 
Guinea. Reviews of recent publications and announcements of 
development-related conferences and courses are included in 
individual issues. (BBM) 
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Teachej'^s Internet 
in Nepal 

by Philip A.S. Sedlak 

>^ I In a ^.vjunirv like Nepal. k)gusUc> 
prublcm.s da furnnJal^Ic Mudi 
of ilv: coiinirv is \crv muuiuain 
' 'i vHLs and roads prvAidc accL.ss u> 
onI\ part of llic counirv RLa»Jiin>^ uistaiit pup 
ulftlKjas far nivjrc c.\pcn>i\c llian iii iiiaiu 
other dc\ duping cvmninc> A project current 
h underv\a\ Ls attempting t<i deternune iIk 

cHlcieiiC) vn iiiiciaciue, radio l>a,>^-d icaclici 

training xs a \iable subMitute for face tu face 
interaction A number i^f prvjjecls >{)onsured 
by the I'S Agenc'^ for International Develop 
nicnt (AID) Iia\c alread\ ,shvA\ n that radiu can 
be an efreeti\e, cost efficient medium fv>r the 
provLsion of quality instruction in tlie chis.s 
room (See DCR No.s. i9, % and S2. ) 

Tlie Kadio I-duc^ation Te*acher Training Pro- 
ject (REIT), now in it.^ seconci pliiise in Nepal, 
has many features in common witli other inter- 
active radio educatinn pmi^cis We are apph 
ing curriculum develnpmeni [vtiu i[Mes nt s\s 
Teniaik pLinning distnlxired learning and 
aclical instruction as well as the principles 
that effeclueh explor .he raduj medium, such 
as mtensj\e broadcasting, inter.ictne learning, 
immediate reinlorcenient. an engaging in 
structmnal pace, and nixximal time de\uted to 
iheguen task At the same time, RLTI contrasts 
in niam u a\s u ith pn ts sue li as Radi* > Math 
ematKs in Nicaragua and Thailand. iUdiu Lin 
guage \rts in Kern a. and R\L>fXO in the Do 
minican Republic iseealxne rc1erenced/;c/i? 
issues ) Because nl ditlereiices between rliese 
radi* » pp tjeets. the RIHT lessons ha\e taken on 
a new tnrm. but the instructional and broad 
ea^i design priiKipies ha\c remained basicalh 
the same 

The niajnr r»> us here v\ill be mnipare 
audience eharacicrisiKs I h, (pe 'liis mipari 
s< in wjI! be « >f Use U Ah t» i tdu». .U'Ts mtc rested 
in radio fi«r ilassr«»nm rcji hing jnd tn ih' ►se 
\vh« • rn.i\ w jm h • e^ pl« \\\ rfje medium t« »r < 'ilier 
kintls 1 if disrani e tcaihtng, espctiail} rtjehcr 
training 

Background: RETT I 

In X'^n rhe Nepales.- gn\cTiinient. in c<in 
juncimn with All) Nepal, began m de\el< »p a 
plan fi)r u-iiig radio in education I he texsibil 
it\ studv done at that time sugge sted that the 



ivith Radio 



best use vjf educaiKinal radu; in Nepal woujd 
Ik to tram and upgrade underciualified pri- 
marv sehvHjl tcMchers who had not \et passed 
the .seluivil IeM\ ing certificate e.\amin*Uion 
UM.C) administered to most candidates ai the 
end of the tenth and hnal \e"ar ijt the Nepali 
school s\sienL At present, iwent>-se\en per- 
cent of the primarv teachers Iia\e not passed 
ilic .M.C approximatei) I'meen percent »tre 
bvith untrained and under-cerufied. .Vrnied 
with the mandate tv) impro\e teachers skills 
and qualifications, the first RHIT pli.tse began 
in Iv"^ under the guidance of tiie Minisirv cjf 
Education and Culture, 

In this first pliase, Riidio Nepal received a 
100,000-watt shortwave transmitter and anten- 
na, as well as other equipment hi-countr\- 



or o\erseas t mining w:is provided for the 
newl\ -recruited Nepali staff. We then devel- 
oper! a curriculum co\ering tcMching method- 
olog\- for six primarv- scliool subjects: Nepali* 
mathematics, social .studie\s, health, physical 
eduauion, and an. Rural devek)pment and ed- 
ucation were added to thi.s bitsic .six-subiect 
curriculum. Two hundred hours of program 
material were produced and broadcast, ac- 
companied by self-instructional materials for 
each lesson. R^kIios were Kianed to participat- 
iiig teachers and the self-instructional mateii- 
als were distributed. 

Broadcasts began in August 1980, with an 
enrollment ijf 5,593 teachers from "1 of the *'5 
districts. Of this number. 2,9^4 ha\e receued 
eertif.cation as trained teachers. Teachers who 
participate in the ten-month eourse and suc- 
cessful!) p*iss ihe liETTexaminatujn are recog- 
nized as trained teachers and receue monthh 
training allowances' o\er and abo\e their 
regular salaries. 

Hie RETT prcjject has become mstituiional- 
i/ed within the Ministrv of Education and Cul- 
ture as the I^dio Educuion Division, wuh its 
own offices and studios in a .suburb of Nepal's 
capital cit>, Kathmandu. 

{Coniimied ou page 2) 



On the 25th anniversary of the U.S. Agency for Iniernaiional Development (AID), David 
Sprague, Direaor of the Office of Education in die Bureau for Science and Technology, 
reflects on AID s past communication-related aaivities and looks toward a future that will 
involve us all in applying the lessons learned. 

/pproxintatefy fifteen years ago tlje Office of Education in the Bureau for Science and 
Tecfonoiogy (then Technical Assistance Bureau) detennined that communications tech- 
nology cotdd play a vital wle in delivering information and providing instruction in 
developing countries. Beginning with pilot detnonstratiom in primary school mathetnat- 
ics arid nutrition education, the program fjas developed irtto full-scale operations in 
almost every sector. 

Emphasis upon tfje s)'stematic use of media began tvith a t/x)rough analysis of t/je social 
and economic conditions tlxit developing countries would face for the foreseeable future. 
It was readily apparent that well-trained, fully-qualified teadoeis, trainers, extension 
agents, and administrators tvoidd not be available in siifficient nttfnbers, e^cidlly in 
rural areas, to in^letnent developmefU programs As a result, many people tvotdd never 
receive the education, training or infonnation they need to improve tlje physical condi- 
tions of their lives. In addition, man}* of the developmertt programs would be of such 
uneven quality that even if the information or training reached the intended audience, it 
could be ineffective and consequently wasteftd of scarce human and fiscal resources. 

Countries as ailturally diverse as Honduras, Kenya, and Nepal have succesfulty dem- 
Oftstrated with AID support that communications technology can overcome t/je barriers of 
distance and isolation and make i^) for the scarcity of trained personnel Children have 
been successfully tatight reading and mathematics, mothers have learned how to adminis- 
ter oral rehydration therapy to sick infants, universities fjave extended tl)ereach of talented 
professors to distant campuses tvhere students would otJjenvise rarely have the opportunity 
to hear themjarmers Jxive learned how and when to use fertilizer all by the systetnatic 
and judiciotts itse of communications technology. 

It is our task now to inform governments, donors, all who are concerned ioith develop- 
ment, tfxit a tremendous tool exists which demonstrates its effectiveness and affordcibility if 
properly designed and ifnplemented. That is the task tbatJies c^ad. n 



Ejy^ Siqipofted by tfie Bureau for Science add Tedhnologjrofthe^jS. Ageacy.for IsA^iA^^ 
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(SedJak continued fi om page 1 ) 

All evaluation toward the end uf the firj>t 
phcise uf the prujCLt bhuwcd that the target 
group uf untrained, rural prinian tcaeher^s had 
been 5UcLei>sfiilI\ reached. Because the hrj>t 
ph;ii>e concentrated primarih on niethudulu- 
gy, the ev^aluators recommended a second 
phase be implemented tu focub un impro\ing 
the teachers* understanding of core subject 
areis. 

Background: RETT 11 

Tlie second phase, RETT II, Ikis two pur- 
poses: to upgrade teacher proficienq- in major 
content are*is, and to continue to prepare 
teachers for the SLC examination* Under REIT 
II, radio lessons are produced to coordinate 
the content from years 7, 8, 9, and 10 of the 
Nepalese school s\'Stem in English, mathemat- 
ics, science, and Nepali. Listeners are currently 
receiving three lessons per week over a 
39-week period. 

For 1986, the RETT II pilot year, we pre- 
pared radio lessons in one subjea area 
only — English Two hundred teachers from 
five districts of the country are participating. 
The number of participants and subject areas 
offered will both gradually be e.xpanded Cur- 
rent plans are to include les^ionc rnaihemat 
:Cj in 195" and science and Nepali at a later 
date. 

PrujCLt design and planning were Lamed 
out |uintl\ b\ AID and the Minibtr\ uf EduLa- 
tiun and Culture s Radiu EduLatiun Duibiun. 
The interaLiiun element wa.^ firM inLludcd 
during thib ph^iijc. If the inieraLtuc methud ib 
bULLessful in reaLhing the Lurreni target 
audienLe, there ib a btrung Iikelihuud that ihc 
radiu bcrics can albu be Ubcd by high bLhuul 
btudents whu are preparing fur the exami- 
nation. With the Lunbuhdatiun uf inMitutiunal 
struLtures at the R^tdiu EduLatiun Di\iMun and 
further training uf bLriptwriting, pruduLUun, 
and adniinibtratuc perbunnel in radiu cduLa- 
iiun, buffiLient putcntial uiH e.xibt tur the 
lugiLal mu\e tu in-Llasb inieraLtivc radiu 
instruction. 

Audience Qiaracteristics Comparisons 

^As noted, the RETT prujeLt ib bimilar in man\ 
ways tu uther interaLti\e radiu prujeLts Tlierc 
are, huue\er, majur differenLCb, dealing pri 
marily with audienee LharaLteribtics, uhiLh 
have played a majur rule m bhaping the tcaLli 
er training projeLt I v\ill briefly dibLUbb thcbc 
differenLCb alung with uther related ibbucb 

The furmative evaluatiun pruLCbb pruvidcb 
the type uf infurmatiun abuut diese differenLCb 
that ib partiLularly helpful in making debign 
and productiun changeb uf radiu Icbbuns. Thib 
in pruLCbb evaluatiun requires bLnptwriting, 
pruductiun, and rebcareh and evaluatiun per 
bunnel tu ubbcrve the target audienec uf tea 
Lher libtenerb regularly while they reLCivc 
their lessunb uver the radiu. Careful nutcb arc 
taken uf the hbtcncfb' fCbpunseb and rcaLtiuiib 
and nu asbumptiunb arc made abuut the ap 
prupriateness uf the Icbbunb. All fcaturcb uf the 
prugramb undergu the bame riguruub abbcbb 
ment through intensive formative evaluation 
in urder tu determine what ducb and what 
does not work. 

■ Develupment Communication Report 1987/ 1 
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Adults comprise the audience for the 
REIT projects whereas children are the 
target audience for other interaaive radio 
projects. The implications for die design 
of the radio programs are many. Because 
adult attention spans are longer, teaching 
segments within individual broadcasts 
may be longer as well. Radio charaaers 
and content must be presented in a style 
appropriate to an adult audience. The 
quantity^ and quality of bongs and games 
must be carefully measured. 

Listener interaction is important from 
the start. If listeners do not participate, it 
is verv" likely they will fall behind and 
eventually drop uut A major question at 
the beginning uf the series w as huw well 
adults would interact with the radio. 
VCuuld they be Ob willing tu ribk pruvidmg 
respunbcs tu a radiu as children have 
dune^ In fact they du, but diey need en- 
Luuragement, buth uvcr the radiu and 
through orientation sessions. 
VClnle RETT learners are primarv bchuol 
teachers, in uther interactive radiu pruj 
ects the learners have been pupils. This 
difference has influenced buth the dra- 
matiL and the pedigugieal Lontent uf the 
lesbuns Tlie apprupriateness uf these 
Lo.uent features ib .ibcertained through 
the formative evaluation process. Obser- 
vation of teacher-participants in RETT 11 
revealed that drills are an important fea- 
ture of the programs. They assist listeners 
in reinfurcing btruLtures that they have 
been learning and albu give libtenerb m- 
Lf cabcd bclf-LunfidenLC. The drillb are of- 
ten bimpler fur the libtenerb than uther 
prugram material and bcLume bCLond- 
nature after a little practice. 
In RETT II, learnerb partiLipate »ib ibulated 
mdividualb, whereas in uther interactive 
radiu prujctis learnerb partiLipate in a 
gruup. Thib dibtinLUun was LritiLal in the 
design uf the learning package, ^ith 
RETT lib emphasib un individual learn- 
ing, dicre w*is nut a btrung need for 
training in the ubc uf partiLipatiun Luesas 
lb Ubually the Lasc in mubt prugramb fur 
gruup learning. Inbtcad, we bpcnt Lun.Md- 
crably mure time in designing uff-radiu 
uncntatiun bcsbiunb and un-radiu repeti- 
tiun uf partiLipatiun inbtruLtiunb 111 urder 
tu train ibulatcd libtenerb tu rebpund 
appropriately. 

The binglc-libtener audienLe for RETT 
{Continued on page 3) 



(Sedlak continued from page 2) 

II has presented a serious problem for the 
formative evaluation team. Because of 
transportation problems in Nepal, it has 
been difficult to assemble a group of indi- 
vidual learners who could be observ^ed at 
regular intervals throughout the course 
broadcasts. The individuals to whom we 
have easiest access, those from the Kath- 
mandu Valley, are observed listening to 
every lesson, aliliough during the current 
phase we are also receiving limited infor- 
mation from observers of distant listeners 
which is more valuable because they are 
less frequently observed. In classroom 
situations, students are likely to improve 
their behavior under observation condi- 
tions, but improvement is even greater 
with the intense one-on-one intervention 
which we have been required to use thus 
fiar. Participants who are intensively ob- 
served are rapidly outpacing listeners 
who are never monitored. During the 
next phase of the projea we hope to re- 
cruit a larger pool of individuals for ob- 
servation who will be monitored less fre- 
quently, thus be more representative of 
the group as a whole. 



"••.the advantage inter- 
active radio offers ... is its 
compelling participator^^ 
element...'' 



Other projects have used a teacher or a 
feciliiator to oversee the activities of the 
learners In the RETT projects, the learn- 
ers themselves are responsible for their 
aaivities, meaning instructions to the lis- 
teners must be conveyed clearly, either 
during the orientation sessions or during 
the broadcasts There are no teachers 
nearby to be sure that instructions are 
correaly understood and that listeners 
are performing them 
RETT II listeners receive the programs in 
their homes whereas pupils in other in- 
teraaive radio projects receive radio pro- 
grams in the schoolroom, or, in the case 
of the RADECO projecr, in a school-like 
setting Distraaions, such as the on-going 
aaivities of family members or the pres- 
ence of visitors are by rheir nature, more a 
difficult to control in a home than in a 
schoolroom environment Home-bound 
listeners also miss broadcasts more often 
than do those in a classroom setting since 
"attendance" is self-enforced By using 
on-the-air "social marketing" announce- 
ments and fiace-to-face orientation ses- 
sions, we have encouraged listeners to 9. 
minimize distractions and to find an iso- 
lated listening spot if at all possible We 
have also stressed that if learners fail to 
tune in to broadcasts they are likely to fall 
behind and may eventually drop out. 




A Nepali teacher sits in a quiet comer in his home, upgrading his skills with help from interaaive 
radio programming. 



Related to the nature of the listening envi- 
ronment is the captive status of other in- 
teraaive radio projea audiences. The 
RETT participants are voluntary' listeners, 
which means we must market our pro- 
grams more forcefully than would be nec- 
essary in a classroom setting where a 
teacher would be present to ensure lis- 
tener participation. 

In other interaaive radio projects, in- 
struaion is focused at the primary level - 
making it relatively easy to establish a 
consistent starting point for the curricu- 
lum sequence. Since RETT II focuses on 
the secondary level, we have had to pre- 
test participants to establish a curriculum 
baseline starting point. We have been able 
to determine the average level of achieve- 
ment in various skills through this pre- 
testing, but it does not tell us how to de- 
termine the pacing of the programs. 
Obviously, the starting point in the curric- 
ulum is not the average achievement lev- 
el. Instead, it must fall somewhere below 
that level. Tlierefore, pretesting of early 
lesson segments and rigorous formative 
evaluation are essential to ensure that the 
level both of broadcasting and of average 
listener's progress are harmonious. 
Other interactive radio projects broadcast 
their lessons during the school day, 
whereas RETT projects broadcast in the 
evening, creating conflicting demands on 
RETT listeners* lime. One way of respond- 
ing to this conflict is to repeat the course 
offerings more often than is done in other 
interaaive radio projects. 
In other interaaive radio projects, many 
of the incentives are provided by the 
school system, ihe opportunity to acquire 
a higher level of proficiency in the target 
subject and thereby be promoted or the 
chance to demonstrate appropriate abili- 



ties before the teacher and before one's 
peers. In the RETT II projea, while incen- 
tives may be provided by outside agen- 
cies by offering discounted radios, in- 
creased job security, certification, or 
more pay increments, the .tecision of 
how faithfully to participate remains pri- 
marily with the individual. 

Discussion 

Engaging the attention of the learner is an 
essential aspea of any effeaive learning sys- 
tem. The pedagogical effeaiveness of interac- 
tive radio has been empirically verified in Nic- 
aragua, Kenya, the Dominican Republic, and 
Thailand. Although passive-listening radio 
models have been shown to be effeaive, their 
effeaiveness in comparison with the interac- 
tive radio model has not been demonstrated. I 
believe the advantage interaaive radio offers 
over passive-listening radio models is its com- 
pelling participator)' element, requiring re- 
peated exchanges througliout the program. It 
IS this high level of participation that guaran- 
tees the engagement of the learner. Increased 
participation is also a major proven feaor lead- 
ing to achievement differences between inter- 
aaive radio learners and traditional classroom 
learners. 

The challenges outlined here are those 
shared by any radio-based instructional sys- 
tem. Two unique qualities of the interactive 
radio model - repetition and rapid feed- 
back-help to meet those challenges by af- 
fording better educational access and higher 
quality education not only to school children, 
but to their teachers as well. ■ 



Philip Sedlak is the radio education specialist 
on the RETT II Project, and tvas formerly the 
linguistics ^ecialtst for the Radio Language 
Arts Project in Kenya. 
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Briefly Noted 



by Robert Vittel and William Amt 

• Readers involved in the implenieniaii(^n of 
rural community development projects will he 
interested in a new publication from World 
Neighbors Written hyjim Ruglv SelfFralua 
n'on Ideas for Participatory Hi -ali tation of Ri i- 
ral Community Development Projects pro- 
vides helpful ideas about why project 
e\'aIuations are important, who benefits from 
them, by whom and when the\ should I^e con- 
ducted, what aspects of the project snould Ix* 
e\'aluated, how to undertake an e\'aluation. 
and the importance of communicating and act- 
ing Lipun e\aluatiun findings. Thib buuklcl al^u 
includes t\\ u e\aluauun Ldst stutlieb and sam- 
ple forms as guidelines for an evaluation team. 
It is appropriate for both program administra 
turs and lueal program pcrsunncl working in 
the fiekli uf Iieallhc nulniiun, agriLultarc, and 
cuniniunil\ dc\clupnicui A\aiIaLlL iii LagliAli 
unK fur LbS5uf*ii ..upicsarc orJeiLd, 
cw>l ib USS4 each) frum VCurld Neighbors De 
\elupment CummuniLaliunb, 51 lo Nurih Puri 
land A\e, Oklahuma Cit\, Oklahuma "3112, 
USA. 

• The Centre for De\elopment of Instruc 
tional Technology' (CDIT) in India hds pub 
Iished a partial listing of its database of audiu\ i 
sual materials produced by various Indian and 
international organizations and agencies. 
MJiOLV Guide tuAuJ^ui hucd CunintuntLiitioft 
Matcriak un Derelupmcnt ha^ l^l en 
ineb whuse luleb Lu\cr a wide range ut dc 
upment tuples, frum buW Feeding of Guau 
(,'Mubtraies liuw ."itall feeding preferable tu 
gi ^ing, w hieh ean be en\ irunmenialK damag 
ing), tu Immuni/e and Pruteei luur Child 
(explains tu muthers the impurianee uf immu 
nuing their ehildren against \ariuus dise.ises ), 
to "The Role of Folk Media in Extension Educa- 
tion" (shows Iiow local traditional media can 
be effective in teaching ne*\v ideas to \'illagers ), 
to "Yei, I am a Wurking Woman" (tells <jf the 
situation of urban working women in India), 
Tlic films are designed for training cwtensiun 
workers and educating \illagers and urban 
dwellers. The guide's entries include the name 
of the film, the formats and language.s in w hieh 
it is a\'ailable, b) w horn and in w Iiat year it wds 
produced, an abstract of tlie film, and tlie dis 
tributing organization name ant! address plus 
conditions of film availability Copies uf the 
guide are available for 10 rupees (US$1 00) 
from the Centre for Development ol Instruc 
tional lechnology , D I Soanii Nagar, New Del 
hi llOOr, India' 

• FAO Forestry Paper No. 66 Forestry P^xteu- 
sion Organization is an in-depth handbook 
for those concerned with the organization of 
community-based forestry projects It address 
es the need for interrelated roles of extension 
agents and community members in order to 
successfully carry out a forest management 

^ ojeci. The handbook, which is comprehen- 



sive enough to be used h) people in \arious 
climatic and cultural seuings* outlines appro- 
priate methods of extension* how xo design 
and implement the project around the needs 
and resources of a community's sueiueeu 
nomic structure, how formative ex-aluation 
with the participation of the community cin 
injpru\e the prujeet, and the eharaetcru^ties uf 
an effective organization struaure. Supple- 
mentary reports include FA0ACI^8d il fut- 
e>t}^ Extension Cioriuda and the funheoming 
Porest}"} Extermon Methods. All are a\ailable 
frum the Foud and Agrieukure Organizat!un uf 
the United Nations, Via della Terme di Caracal 
la, 00100 Rome, Italy 

• The African Council on Communication 
Educuion (ACCE) has recently published the 
first issue of its new scholarly journal. This first 
issue of African Media Reiietr examines 
the strategies and challenges of communica- 
tiuns fur rural dev«.Iupmenl ui Afriea, It in- 
cludes an excellent selection of artieleb written 
by well known African scholars in the areas of 
communication technology, communication 
researeh, eumparati\e juurnahbu., 5ueial-mar 
keiing eummumealiun, and eummumeatujn 
puhcA making, 77a Rji leu is intended tu berve 
a5 a furum fui *\friean cumniunieauun bpeeial 
ibts, ehallenging ihem tu de\elup, pruniute, 
and direet apprupriate tuulb tu bolve .\frieas 
prublemi>,ebpeeially in rural are*b where eum- 
munication is a decisive faaor." Subscriptions 
to African Media Review are available at USS30 
per year fur thice ibbueb from the ACCE Insti- 
tute fur Communieation De\elopn mi and Re- 
bcareh, P.O. Box 47495, Nairobi, Kenva^ 



• The Internaliunal Netwurk uf Nun-Ou\ern- 
mental Organizaiiunb UNTERDOC> and the 
I}ii>titutu LatmucimoiLtinu de F^tudius Tmny 
nauumdes HUT) ha\L reeently begun pub- 
li>hing a bimunihiy bulletin in hpani^h ealled 
COAX ACT O. Thib bulletin euverb the huw-to 
uf regiunai and internatiunal euUiputer 
neiw urking. juining a netw urk, hardware 
needed, data base bybtem^, electronie mail, 
data transmission, etc. It also updates current 
activities in information and communications 
technologies applications m non-governmen 
tal urganizations worldwide with particulai 
emphasis on developing countries. CO/VT^ACr- 
O contains a very eumprehen!>i\e bcleetiuii 
of articles on infurmaticb and net%\orking be- 
tween countries, reeent articles ha\e eu\ered 
topics such as telecummunieatiuns cubts in Li .- 
in .\merica, communication and development, 
Ccjmputers in research, and informatiun un nu 
meruus microcomputer and infurmation net 
works around the world. A recent ibsue (2'8u) 
wus also published in English. CONTACT O is 
available in Spanish by writing to the Institu^o 
Luinoamericano de Estudius Transnaciunalcs 
(IFET), Casilla 1663"', Correo 9. Santia^.o, 
Chile 

• Attention francophone readers. Actuaiite 
des Techniques de Communication dans le 
Monde (ATC), a qu.^rterly journal published by 
TeleDijfusion de Prance, is a good sourct of 
the very latest information on Cummunication 
technology activities around the world. A re- 
cent issue Ouly 1986) is loaded with many 
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news-clip style announcements on current 
events and happenings in satellites, eable-lV, 
audiiAisuals, \ideotext, radio, broadc:ist IV, 
informatics, and new product developments. 
Emphtbis is plaeed un repurting aetivities 
on the national and international level, includ- 
ing extensive develop ing-country coverage. 
There arc pariieularly relevant and interesting 
sections on the introduction and application of 
thcbc teehnologicb in and among developing 
eountricb. llie final pageb are devoted to a 
ealendar of current national, regional, and in- 
ternational eummunicationb conferences and 
expositions. Actuaiite des Techniques de Com- 
munication dans le Monde is available in 
French from: Service Etudes et Documenta- 
tion, Direction des Affaires Spatiales et 
Internationales, TeleDittusion de France, 
21-27, rue Barbes, 92542 Montrouge 
Cedex, France. ■ 

Robert Vittel and \Xilliam Amt work m the 
Clearinghouse, 



lio^^iCommunif^ 
^populaaonjf."^^ 

.deve!5pbeht' Thisi vplijme; .comple- 
ments ?,tHe;72^ 

; Ttie.*tv^pv\rpli^^ aure availabl&at 
cost to djpse from developing coutitries, 
arid to gthe^fpr (JS$1().()0 fprVblurhe;i 
,and^US$Z§,0 'for ypli^ i ftdm the: 
Gleamghoiise oh .bevelbpment Com- 
municaU6n^^25i5>23rd•St,.N,W., Wash- 
ington, D.C 20037, USA. . 



Communication 
Training Opportunities 

Tlie 1987 Development Training and Com- 
munication Planning (DTCPJ short training 
courses being offered oy the Linited Nations 
Development Program (LiNDPj this year in- 
clude. Production Techniques for Instruc- 
tional Audiovisual Aids, Communication 
Campaign Planning, Production Techniques 
for Extension Audiovisual Aids, Training? 
Methods, and two new field- and middle-level 
management courses. 

Nominations are now being invited for can- 
didates whom agencies and projects may wish 
to sponsor for participation in these courses. 
Tliree-week courses cost US$1,935.00 and 
four-week courses run USS2,125 per person. 
Fluency in English is required. Nomination 
forms can be obtained from UNDP country 
offices or by writing to: UNDP/DTCP, P.O. Box 
2-147, 19 Phra Atit Road, Bangkok 10200, Tina- 
land. Cable: UNDEVCOM (BANGKOK), 



Liberia's New Health Vehicle Radio 



by Florida A. Kweekeh 



Liberia, a West /Vfrican u)iiiui-\ 
Willi a largcK rural pupuLuiun 
P^Q hits loiiied uihcr Third World 
I couniries m promoiin^ child .sur- 
vival prognmis. Using their new rural-based. 
10,000-\vaii, medium-wave radiu s\<^iem. the 
Rural Communicaiiun.s Neiwurk U-KCN). lu- 
operaiedwiihgovenimeni Mini.sirie.s. inierna 
iiunal health urgani/.atiun.s. and dunur agen- 
cies to implement two high-priorit\ lIiiM 
sun'u'al programs ~ one in Onil Kehydration 
Therapy (ORT), the other in immumziitKMi 



Attacking Dehydration 

Faced with the alarming fa^t that nearK e\- 
er} child in the Lountr} \\ ill experieuLe four to 
five episodes of diarrhea during its first fi\e 
years of life, the Ministr} of Health and Sucial 
Welfare and donor agencies ;u>ked I.RCN to 
assist them in publici/ing a new K established 
oral rehydration cenier in New Kru Tow^n, a 
suburb of Monrovia, the capital cit\. Mothers 
would be encouraged to bring in their chil- 
dren suffering from diarrhea and learn how to 
prepare the ORT solution at home. 

"Network Liberia," a daily 30-minute educa 
lional program on LRCN was ^eiected to carr} 
ORT campaign messages The campaign con 
sisted of four components. First, a short Eng- 
lish-language announcement (a spot) featur- 
ing a conversation betweer. two moihers, was 
broadcast daily beginning in July 1986 hi the 
spot, a mother whose child is ver\' ill is given 
the location of the ORT center and told liow to 
take advantage of its services by another moth 
er wliose children have been successfully 
treated there 

Second, other messages were prepared in 
the local language, Kru, that similarly informed 
mothers about the ORT center and how to 
prepare the solution at home 

Third, informational segments on oral rehy- 
dration were incorporated into ''Network Li- 
beria" on a regular basis throughout the four 
month campaign period These segments in- 
cluded inter\iews with medical specialists. 
Ministry' nf Health officials, and mothers 

Finally, a poster coloring contest was orga- 
nised in September 1986 to encourage poten- 
tial clients to visit the new ORT center Cash 
prixes were awarded to winners in two age 
groups -those over 12 years of age and those 
under 12. Contestants were required to pick 
up posters at the ORT center to qualify for the 
contest, thereby familiarizing area residents 
with the 'ocation of the center. 

Over the four-week period of the contest, 
368 posters were distributed. A total of 86 col- 
ored posters were returned for judging, which 
was done by Ministry' of I lealtli, the U.S. Agen- 
cy for International Development, and LRCN 
employees. Males and females participated in 
^"-'^ numbers with nearly one-third of the 
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A health worker judges some cohr-the-poster contest entries. 



entries coming from children Chalk, water 
colors, oil paints, colored pencils, cra\(jn, and 
food coloring w ere among the media used tu 
color the posters. 

Campaign Results 

Statistical evidence of the educational im- 
pact of LRCN's promotional campaign of the 
ORT center was gathered h\ Dr Dean W'ikox, 
a consultant from the Centers fui Disease Cun 
trol (CDC) in the United States llis assess- 
ment showed the number of visitors to the 
clinic had tripled during the fcjur-iiionth eaiii 
paign Between JuK and niid-OLtcjber 198o. 
diarrhea-related Ldsesbrcjught tu the lIhiil in- 
creased from 31 to 90 Centei wcjikers said 
mothers frequentK atuibuted awareness uf 
the center to the radio messages, 

Further e\ideiKe attesting to the success ut 
the ORT awareness Lampaign was the de- 
creased number (jf ea.ses of niodenuc deh\ di a 
tion, dropping from "0 t(j P percent per 
month dviiing that time period. AiKJthci jXjsi 
tive sign w«is the rise in the number of mild 
crises -which increased from 30 t(j 83 peixent 
per month. 

While both trends coincide with LRCNs 
radio campaign, u is recogni/ed that the 
rise in total cases and mild case.s ofdiarihea, 
versus the drop in moderate ca.ses over the 
same period of time may also be attributed, in 
part, »() mothers using tlie center s seivices at 
the onset of their children's diarrhea. AiKJthcr 
factor may be the number of mothers w liu w ere 
taught the OKT procedure who brought their 
children into the center w ith less severe s\ nip 
toiiis. In both cases the mothers did not neces- 
sarily learr about the center from the radio. 



ERIC. 



CoiiiiiiunKation planners may question the 
use of raduj for such small-scale interv-entions 
and f(jr the purpcjse (jf promoting the use ot a 
particular clmic Nevertheless jt isl.KCN spoli- 
q- to focus on .specific development activities 
designed for particular audiences, and to be 
satisfied with slKJwmg smaller increments of 
success. 

1 liat IS not to sa\ larger, national-scale cam- 
paigns lu\ t' not been sut t cs.slulK implciiicnicd 
o\tT l.ilxria s Rural (.oniiiiumcat.on Network. 
The experieiue gained Ironi the OK I promo- 
tional taiiipaign was put to good use when 
tlu (.oiiihattiiig (.oniiiiunKabie (Jiildliood 
Diseases Program ((,(.( J)) assisted in planning 
a national i.inipaign to entourage the inimuni- 
Aition o\ thiklren under (i\e and women of 
iliild-bearing age Hie entire LIU,N network 
toopi rated with the Ministr\ ol Health and 
Social Wellarc. the Ivxpaiided Prognini 

on Iniiiiuni/ation. and I nesto. to disseminate 
tiK OKI iiiessj^t' throughout thetonnir) dur- 
ing tlu months of Ncnuiiber and Deteniher 
1986 

A series (jt eight spcjt annouiuemeiits were 
prepared in Laiglish and nine local languages 
for broadcast ten times daily on the three LRCN 
statu JUS (jn a rotating basis. Another element of 
the campaign, a IS-iiiinute drama, was record- 
ed h\ a popular dramatic group. Our People 
-One People, known for its iiisiglittui and 
aiiiusiiig fables of conteiii|X)ran' lite in Liberia. 
Recorded in hiiglisli and live vernacular lan- 
guages, the drama was broadcast twice weeklv 
on all LRCN stations, witli other Monrovia ra- 
dio stations running the LKCN spots for broad- 
er coverage. 

{Continuecl on Page 7) 
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On File at ERIC 



by Barbara Minor 

DiKUinciilb rcLCiiiK cnlcrcd iti ihc I;RIC 
(EduL.Uiun«ii Rcmjuflcs Infurni.itiun Ccntci ) 
files .irc LuriLcrncd with liic use of Lunipiiicrs 
in L\iuL.UK>n in Jc\ckjpnig LULunncs. nia.s.s 
media and cduLalKjnal dc\clupnicnl. agriLiil 
lural development and mkmI change, and ilie 
pairon-dienl network in /Xfriran media. All .six 
uf tlie.se duLunient.s are a\ajlable in miLru> 
fiLlic, and four are also a\aiLil)le m paper Lup\ . 
from the ERIC DiKunieni RepruduLliun Sen 
iLe (EDRb), 3900 Wheeler A\e., Alexandria, 
Virginia, U.S.A. Be .sure tu include the ED num- 
ber and pa\meni in L.S. funds fur the piKe 
ihsted plus shipping. Shipping lusIs ^an be Lal- 
culated on the btisis of three miLrofi^he per 
ounce and 75 microfiche or p»iges of Lop\ per 
pound. 

• Lii, Kwuk v;'ing. TTx? Applications of Com 
putet's in Education in Developing Countries 

-with Specific Reference to the Cost Effect ire 
ness of Computer Assisted Instruction 1983, 
1 40pp. (ED 268 978) 

Designed to examine the application and 
Lost effeLtivencss of computer ttssisted in 
struLtion (CAI ) for secondarv eduLtition in de 
\eioping Lountries, tins master s thesis from 
Queen s Lni\ersit\ in Cintidti begins b\ defin 
ing the research problem, describing the re- 
search methodology, and pru\iding defini 
tions of the ke\ terms used throughout the 
thesis in the first Lhapter. These\ en remaining 
LliJpters pro\ ide. ( 1 ) a discussion of the na 
ture of G\I with emplitisis on its instruLtional 
capabilities and cost-effectiveness, ( 2 ) a review 
of the literature on the effectiveness and costs 
of a CAI system in develjped Luuntries. (3) 
general description of some eduLvitional prob- 
lems in the Third World with specific refer- 
ence to eduLational poverty, (4) a discussion 
of the appliLatu^ns of Lomputers in dc\ eloping 
countries, (5 ) cost estinitites for i CAI system as 
used in a Mexican secondtiry school, (0) a dis- 
cussion of the appropriateness of G\I in devel- 
oping cuintries, and (7) a summary of the 
research project together with nine conclu- 
sions and five recommendations. Selected ref- 
erences, a sample questionnaire and cover let- 
ter, a list of computer manufaetLirers, and a 
categorization of selected developing coun- 
tries by level of computer activity are attached. 
Available from LDRS is microfiche for S.75 or 
in paper copy for SI 0.80. 

• Computers in Eciutatiun. Inial Report of 
the Asian Seminar un Eduuitiunal IcthnJi 
og) (.Third, Tokvo, Japan, September v16"Octo 
be 2, 1984). 1984, 102pp. (ED Z"! U9} 

The third in a series, this .seminar was orga 
ni/.ed to study the various uses of computer 
science in education and to analy ze the mam 
trends in that field, as well as to discuss prob- 
lems encountered in the implementation of 
computer euuc«itiou by the national education 
systems of the ten participating countries. Aus 
tralia, China, India, Japan, the Republic of Ko 
i I, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, Sri 



hinka, and Thailand. The report from that .sem- 
inar provides. ( I ) descriptions of the purpo.sc 
and organization of the *Vsian Progiamu.^, of 
Educational Innovation for Development 
iAPEID) and its paiticipatton in advanced lech 
nology activ ities. ( 2 ) information from a surv ey 
of current computer education mk\ future 
trends in countries participating in the seiiii 
nar, (3) di.scu.ssions of such issues as iieiids iii 
computer u.se, training for business and iiidu.s 
try , teacher training and retraining, curnculuni 
materials fc^r teachei irtUning, c|uahty andavail 
ability of .software, determining priorities in 
purchasing microcomputers, equality of ac- 
cess, ergonomic considerations, co[)y right 
policA development, and identituation ot 
learners. (4) guidelines for curriculum evalua- 
tion and development in computer education, 
and (5) 13 recommendations for curriculum 
organization, teacher training, regional coop- 
eration* and Une.sco.APEID responsibilities. 
Attachments include a copy of the opening 
address, the seminar schedule and agenda, 
lists of panicipants and members of the orga- 
nizing committee, and a curriculum guide for 
microcomputer training for educators trom 
the Japanese Ministry of Education. Science 
and Culture. Available tr(;m EDRs in micr^j- 
fiche for S.75 or in paper copy for Sv.UU, 

• Romero, Patricia and Sanchez, James Jo 
seph, compilers. MtL\s Media \\stcnL>> (Tclcii 
sion, Radio a/id Satellite) for UJC Regional 
Edutational Dei vlupment, The Ciu>c vf Latin 
Amenta. BibIiograph\ 23 1985. lupp. (Ed 2"! 
260) 

Designed to .sene as an introduction to the 
use of educational media in the less dev eloped 
countries iLDCs), this bibliography provides 
an oven lew of materials available in govern 
ment documents collections. The ^9 ckjcu 
ments listed are derived primarily from the 
U.S. Agency for International Devek)pment 
(AID*. wiMi two documents having been in- 
cluded fro n ERIC Entries indicate the .source 
from which tvie ck)cument can be obtained, 
and nio.st entries include annotation.s. Dates of 
publication for the references range fiom l!>'u"' 
to 1981, vvith nio.st falling in the early to mid 
I9TO.S. Abbreviations used in document titles 
and annotations are defined, and an index pro- 
vides an alphabetical listing of topics and areas 
of concern. Available from EURS in niicroliclie 
only for $.75. 

• Abbott, Eric A and de I.eon, Ces.ir Amado 
Martinez. Intenvlationships between Mass Me 
dia I 'se and Intefpersonal Sourtc L [sc in .\gi i 
cultural Dei elopment. The Case of the Du/nin 
ican Repubiic. 1986, 25pp. (Ed 2^0 800) 

This study e.xamines. (1) how the u.se of 
interpersonal information .sof rces, print me 
dia, and radio sources arc iiucrrclaicdfor agn 
cultural deci.sions, and (2) which patterns of 
media use or int*;rper.sonal .source u.se tire 
mo.st closely *is.sociated w ith know ledge of l ec 
onimendations made by agriculiuial exten 
sion services and with ackjption of these rec 
onimendations. Twenty farmers from small- to 
medium-sized farms from each of 12 randomly 
selected areas in the iJominican Republic 
were selected fur interviews. Data were col 
lected on the farmers* u.se of ina.ss media, in 
terpersonal contacts w ith extension agents, ac 
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tivities in kxral organizations, main crops of 
the farms, and demographic intormation on 
the farmers intenievved. Results of data analy 
SIS .suggest that for these farmers, the use of 
pnnt, radio, and interpei.'^oual .sources of in- 
formation are closely inten elated, with a pai- 
ticularly ckxse relation.ship between print and 
interpersonal .source use U was al.so conclud 
ed that the elcmeuis of ihc infoimatioii sy.stem 
work together and that ack^piioii beluuoi is 
eIo.sely linked to interpcr.sonal .source u.se. 
Available fioiu LDRs in micioficlic kn $."5 or 
in paper copy for SI.8U. 

• Kunczik, Michael ConimuniLatiuns and 
"^utial Cha/igc A Sunmuwy of Theories, Poll 
tics and Experien'^es fo) Media PiiiUitiuners 
in the 'Third \Xbrld ConimiiniLation Manual 
198i,294pp (ED26"' 469) 

Intended for media practitioners in dev el 
oping countries, this manual from the Trie 
drich Ebert I ocndation in Bonn (We.st Germa 
ny ) summarizes theories, policies, and ex 
periences pertaining to the role of com- 
munication in Third World .societies. The nine 
inajoi headings of the manual are as follows. 
(I ) Lxplanation of Terms. Theoretical Consid 
eraUons, (2) Dev eloping Country Research. 
I rom Cultural Arrogance to Ignorance. (3) In 
dividualistic Modern i/^ition Theories; (4) Mass 
Lomniumcation and Interpersonal Communi 
cation, (5) Structuie-I unctionahstic Theories. 
iO) Change of Paradigms in Developing 
Country Research, Depeiideiic} Theory and 
World-Systems Thcxjry, i") The Di.scu.ssion of 
Cultural and Communications Imperialism, 
i8) The IVsition of De\ eloping Countries in 
the International I low of Nca\s, and <V) Con 
elusion. Con.secjueiices of Media PoheA. the 
Outlook for the International I lou of Data. 
Available from LDItS in microfiche onI\ for 

• Fair, Jo Ellen 'The Role of the .\frican Me 
dia in Patron Client RelatioiL>^ A Prelimituwy 
Look 1986, 33pp (Ed2-'0-'69) 

Noting the many difficulties in conceptual!/ 
ing and analyzing de\ elopment comnuinica 
tion, this paper enriches the concept by link 
ing it vvith a particular form of political, 
economic, and social organization common to 
many developing nations -the patrun client 
network A brief review of the literature con 
ccrned with definitions of development, de- 
velopment communication, and patron-client 
networks introduces an examination of the in 
terrelation.ships between patron client ties 
and development communication as .sc;cial 
forces in a dev eloping nation. The findings of a 
.small content analysis of new.spapers from Ni- 
geria and the Ivory Coast are reported to pro- 
viJe an idea of iliv amount and type of dev el 
o]>nicm coiumuiiicaiion news items awulable 
to /\frican leaders. as well as the j>oteniial ini 
pact of the media s participation in the paiixjn 
client .structure on the type of infori nation dis 
sem mated Available troiii LDKS in miciofichc 
for S.^S and in paper copy for $3 oU. h 

ikubuui li. Muiui, Publication^ Cuuulmatot, 
LkK Lleannghuuse on Infurmatiuu Re 
sources, UjU Huntington I hill, Syuiu / /// 
vei'sity^oyracuscJSeu )ork, L .,SA 
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Agriculture 
Collides Amiable 



The I s Dqiariniciu of Ai»rKuilurc in u> 
t)pcraii("n with the I N A^cna tor Iincina 
tional I)c\cK»pniciu lAiI>i and unucrsilics 
ihruugh. lut the I nitcd Mates, has annuutKcxl 
lis h)>C >LhcLlulc ut Luurscs in ai^rkulturc and 
rural dtAdupniuU I he Unir lu nine week 
courses. LunduLled in Wabhingtun, Ija.. ur at 
um\ersiiieN m o\er li) stales, are in tiie diSLi 
phnes ol animal seieMKe and natural le.suiU Les, 
emnunuLs and polia, management, edu^a 
tiun and human resource de\eiupmeiu, and 
pn «duLt in and te^hiii iK >g\ i 1 ie\ are designed 
I pn >\ ide de\eh »ping cuuntn partiLipaiUs 
v\ fthgi « ^^^ technaal knowledge and the uppur 
tuniu tu test and praclKe new skills In the 
past spi insurship has heen thn 'ugh Ml ) I U), 
iiilLriuihoiuil dLAcItiprikni hanks clexcl- ppnig 
n tin iir\ g* i\ernn lenis fi lui idaut ms, and pn wite 
« trgani/ati< ins 

Vihohg ihc ^.MUfses uffL fed is j scnuiKir on 
\gnuiltiiral ( « mimunuarh uis jiid Media Stut 
egiesfi^hchtldat InwaSiak I iiivLr>Jiv \nks 
Invj ffitm func 22 t.. fuK -^1 p)S^ Nl^ dia 
areas f(. fx u i\ered iivkidc fadi«» andvtd 
eotjpt ,irinf media small HKdu ^uJi a> pwM 
ers and flip*. harts and shdc lapc [ilu iti »^raf ili\ 

Im eiirtill partkipanis ur to rexjuest addi 
tktnal intorniaiKin cable or write to Ur \al 
\le/ainis, ijireLlor. international I raining 
iJiMsoii, oftke ot International Cooperation 
and I )e'.elopment I S Department of \griLul 
ture Washington I)( JojSn Telex 
\RK . W AM I ( . i i , \K /anus ( )K I ) 



Preliminan data sitow a signilkant rise in 
ihe nuntfvr of people receding \aLLinations 
-in some uises a peiceiit inuease was 
recorded \t I'hehe Hospital in MonuAia. 
classes tor nurse trainees were cani elled in 
urdei U) liandle the inllux of people c» ►niing h) 
\k \a. cuuied hitv percLiu ot ilic peo|)le 
quesii nicd ai Monnniau siks idenutied ladio 
as ilkir priinan souice ot mtoriiiaiiun ahout 
the \..ccinaiiou campaign and e\en moie, 

perLeiu, died radio in die iiharnga area 
when 1 1 R( \ stath m h I •» aicd 

Tfksc prcliniiiian rc^ul^ >uggc^i inc mi 
poriance of using K)cal languages lo inlorm 
targeted audiences h\ radio H\ offenng spec if 
ic informatkm-.such as where io go. when, 
and why- and packaging it in the lorm i)f fre- 
quent spots and IS-minute dramas, an educa- 
tional message luis proven Ix)th pojuilar and 
elTecuve in Liberia, Likewise, the judicuuis use 
of poster.s and radu) tontests has helped tn 
create excitement anu)ng the listening audi- 
ence. pex)ple are W()ndering what i\ pe o\ pro< 
gramnisng I.RCN will be olfering i.e.xt ■ 

Mns, hu eekch /> Dnvctor oj the Lihenan Kio'cil 
Commmucattom *\mvrk\ which ts /omtly 
si)o)tsomi by the Cjotvrumeut oJ Libena 
ami the I ,S. '*ic}' for bitmiaticmal 
'opment. 




Managing Telephone Systems 

by Robert Sdiwajre 

Teleoammunicaiions organizations -both public and private -in many de- 
veloping countries are rapidly expanding to meet an increasing demand and 
t6 ;improve die qiiality,;particularly of their telephone service. Rapid and 
cx>st-effective expansion is oftea restriaed by inadequate information gatlier- 
^ ;ing and prpcessihg^^^d by.people vi^ho have insufficient management skills. A manage- 
.-nlfentlnformation system (MIS) can be developed to provide the type of information that is 
needed to si|pport these growing management amotions. However, problems may appear 
^hen a sophisticated MIS, containing the latest technologies, is brought into an organiza- 
;tion?and;r^eives:an:diia while other less technical issues are overlooked. 

bR:>Robert Schware recently addressed these issues in a report for the World Bank*s 
Division of Telecommunications, Elearonics, and New Technolog\'. Some important 
.points made in "this paper have been summarized below for readers wiio are interested in 
or responsible for. establishing or updating telecommunication information systems in 
develo'pingcountries. 

1. THe uliimate goal of an information system for a telecommunications service is to 
^cquire-orvprpduce; and then use the data and information it needs for better 
management. The behavior and motivation of managers mustshift from adopting the 
newest available technologies to learning to value information itself md tlien using it 
in decision making. 

2. Building* an effeaive MIS requires a tliorough understanding and analysis of: the 
ihfomiation flowramong the departments; the information requirements of various 
managers; and the[5erf6rmance indicators that are consistent with the overall objec- 
tiyes of the telecommunications service. In many or:gani2ations a hasty and haphazard 
planning job precedes a premature plunge into the implementation of an MIS. 

3. Knowjng what tlie basic information needs are, and how to best organize that 
ihforrhation are particularly important. Too often, manual data gathering merely 
assembles; vast- quantides of useless information, for it is often easier to continue 
colleairig data than it is to critically evaluate the actual data requirements needed for 
effeaive decision making, 

4. Standards of accuracy need to be determined, and upper level management must 
^periodically revie\v these.perfomiance indicators for accuracy and consistent', Tliis 
activity is seldom considered to be very important by managers. 

5. The:role and influence of upper level management is a crucial factor in determining 
the success of MIS development. Information systems are too important to leave to 
technicians alone. Managers must be catalysis, ensuring that careful planning occurs 
regularly.;It is dieir responsibility to be sure that all levels of management agree on 
die nature and the extent of their final information requirements; that all managers 
prepare a long term plan for providing the information required and arrange for new 

^ interim procedures 'and training; and that regular progress reviews occur to jtieet 
newly identified needs. 

a well-designed management information sj'stem in place, a telecommunication 
organization can quickly identify problems and opportunities to better plan for future 
expansion, estimate ongoing capital and revenue requirements to maintain a financially 
sound telephone system, and produce accurate financial accounts and performance re- 
ports for their government or other Rinding agencies at tlie end of each financial period.* 
Robert Sdoware is a ntanagemem infomation system specialist and Ijos comtdted on the 
design and impletnentation of these systems for the World Batik, the UN Industrial Devel- 
opment .Organization^ and USAID. 



iVIanagement Training Seminars 



The Management I raining and I)e\elojv 
ment Institute. Washington, DC, \\hiLh urters 
skill huHding seminars lor international par 
licipants. has receiuh released its 198- sJied 
ule These seminars provide short-term tram 
ing \1 da\s) in praLtkal management and 
communication skills, focusing on the needs 
of developing countn praLtitioners 

Seminars listed include Management Cum 
munication lor Development, Pio)eet Plan- 



ning. Implemeiuation. and l^aluatum. lin- 
trepreneurship 'liaming Uji l)e\ek)pmeiu. 
.Managing De\elopment\\itli.\huH)umiputeis. 
Actessmg Te\hnKal !nU)rmatu>n lur l)e\elop-' 
ment. and Training and its .Management 

For lurtiiei inturmatiun ^.^miUlI Di Rt^bert 
C Mtjiris. i:\LLUtKe DiieMoi, .Management 
Training and De\elopment Institute, VO Bi)\ 
239"\ Washington. DC 2o()2(,. i s.\ lele- 
phone ( 202 11 
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DeveKjpment Ciinimunieation Kepuit 198"' I 



A Communicator's Checklist 



1 Publishing in die Tliird 
World: Knowledge and De- 
velopment, \\G, Alibacli ci al . cdi 
tors, (Porisniomh. New Ilaiiipshiic 
lleineinann. 1985) 226pp. 

ThLs hook provides a bduw u\er\ic\\ iu ihc 
problems fac*d h\ Tiiird World puhlishcrN. 
and presents some coni|K*lling ar^»iimenis lor 
the iinporiance of publishing in the develop 
mem of an\ counirx. The three editurs have 
compiled an interesting set nf pro\iiLati\e es 
says, each written h\ an expert in the field of 
international publishing. Wliile the chapters 
\\\r\ somewhat in quality, the result is still ef 
fective. and most readers will find the ba^k 
ground information to be quite useful. 

The introductory* chapter discusses the 
state of the art of Third World publishing in 
general and gives brief e.\planations of Siinie 
of the problems facing these publishers, inter 
national dependeiiQc copyright, publishing 
balance, emerging tcchnijlugies. distributum, 
and the economics of publishing. The pruKi 
pal theme of this chapter is that publishing is 
an integral part of a c<)untr\\s knowledge s\s 
tein and» as such, i,s crucial to educators. schi)l 
arship. intellectual life, and leseaich. Publish 
ing. which i,s. after all. both a business venture 
and a cultural resource is an important ele 
ment in am M)Ciet\ that outweighs it.s ecimom 
ic coMS The ability of a country to establish a 
viable, indigenous publishing capacity ^on 
tributes to the economic and social develop- 
ment of thai country* 

In most Third World countries* the libraries 
and education system represent the principal 
market for books, and the second chapter of 
this oven'iew discusses the challenges facing 
textbook publishers Textbooks can improve 
the quality of education, but as the author of 
thi.s chapter states, textbook publishing is 
dominated by developed countries Indeed, an 
interesting piienomenon is the effect that phil- 
anthropic and aid programs can have, by pro- 
viding low cost or free educational materials, 
these programs work against the development 
of indigenous publishing concerns. 

One of the chief issues in international pub 
Ii,shing today is cofnTight, and the third chaf) 
ter provides a detailed account of copyright 
principles and practices, llie crucial question 
explored by this author is the appropriate defi 
nition of copyright. What can and should be 
included under copyright protection? The sue 
ce»ss of cooyright depends on a ciim promise 
betwecii public and private interests, between 
the rights of the author and those of the user, 
Pulicie.s in the field of intellectual {)roperty 
rights ha\e to be defined in relation lu policies 
for education, culture, and information and 
communications generally, ilie bigj»est chal- 
lenge to copyright is the conflict iKHween pro- 
tection and access, the protection and encoui- 
agement of national culture, \ crsu.s the need tu 
have access to protected worLs a,s a li^ol for tlie 
de\'elopment of education, science, and 
Q hnology. 
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While this IS a \ er\ interesting and thoiough 
discission of copy right issues and policies, it is 
disappointtjg to fird that I9"« is the nuist 
rcxent reference used by ilie aiithor This» un- 
fijitunately. reduces the chapter to one which 
IS liistorically important. Init not one that read- 
ers can use io learn the current status of 
coj^yright. 

Also discussed are the difficulties associated 
wiih book distribution in die Tliird World. 
Many ol these prol^lems iia\e to do with tiie 
nature ut the boijk industry itselt.a book is not 
a standardi/.ed {product, but a unique creation. 
The sale ol one book does not guarantee a 
steady customer, aiui most I bird World pub- 
lishers are not well versed in the intricacies ol 
consumer demand. In many countries, the 
necessary infrastructure is missing, and no 
juiblisher can begin to ser\ e a nation s needs 
without the suj^port ot a sound and ethcient 
network ol competent whijiesalers and retail- 
ers. Added to these general problems are oth- 
er basic difficulties: a rural, widespread popu- 
latiop that IS hard to reach, poor trans|>i)rtation 
and postal systems; a market that must place 
basic needs before books, the prelerence k)r 
imported books; and a shortage ot libraries 
and bookstores. 

The premise ot this author is that I ook read- 
ing hits economic, cultural, social, and educa- 
tional imphauions that must be recogni/ed at 
a national level, and until this is done distribu- 
tion problems will take on the proportions of a 
crisis. Through statistics and regional case 
studies, the author proceeds to support tins 
pessimistic conclusion, and to e.\hoa third 
W'orld publishers to turn their attention from 
the editorial, design, and production aspects of 
book publishing to impro\ing distiibution 

The remaining chapters of this o\ en iew are 
dedicated to case studies of particular i gions 
or countries: Ghana. Kenya, Hgypt, India. Chi- 
na, Philippines, and Hra/JI. These chapters are 
of varying quality and interest but. on the 
whole, provide insights into historical and re- 
gional causes for the current crisis in book 
publishing. 

I his book IS recommended lor tliose who 
need an overview of publishing in developing 
countries. Intended as a broad review ot the 
current situation, the book has Imie new to 
olTer to the expert in the tield, but instead 
serves as a usetui summary tor the novice, or 
for those who have a genenil interest in the 
broader lield ol inlormation systems and sen-* 
ices for developing countries. ■ 

Available In tlie U.S. from Hcincmann Hduca- 
tional Books, Inc., 70 Court Street, Portsmoutli, 
New Hampshire 03801, USA, for US?35.O0 and 
from NanscII Publishing Ltd., 6 All Saints Street. 
London Nl 9UL, England for A28.50. 

Pciicucd b\ \K'efu() IX W'hik, hifurnuitiuit 
Scn ites Mcnui^er fui the Buuul uit Sua in, 
ill III TeJ)nulu}{\ fui IntenuitiuiutI DcilIu/j 
ment (BOSTID), StitiuiUil AuiJcmj uf Sli 
ences, Washington, IXC ^ ^ 
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2 El Impacto Educativo de la 
Television cn los Estu- 
diantes del Sistema Nacional 
de Telesecundaria, (The Im- 
pact of Television on Students in tlie 
National Telesecundaria System) by 
Alberts Monii)y a M del C. and Maria Antonieia 
Kebeil C. (Mexico Cit\ c:uadernv)s del TICOM. 
1983) 123 pp. 

I;\en the casual obscnci in Mexico canmu 
lielp but notice the growing iiunibei i>l pri\ate 
satellite dishes on the lools v)f Imuscs and 
apartment buildings Not only iii Mcxici> City, 
but in smaller pi\)\incial cities as well, these 
dishes stand viut - iiKv)ngrui>us. startling, but 
indicati\e ijf the growing pheniimenijn that is 
satellite tcIevisK)n L\en for pei)ple without a 
dish, cable services are a\ailable This phe 
ni>»^ienon is ni)t exclusi\c ti) Mexico, u extends 
throughvait the Caribbean and nijrthern Litin 
America. The pi\)lifc ration of satellite dishes 
and cable 'l^ is a clcai sign that Mexicans and 
othei I Ii'-panics wai.t w hat these de\ iccs bring 
to them - American tele\ ision 

Hven witlujut this eciuipment. there is a 
plelhi)ia vif tele\ isioiu/ hunnci lunui on Mexi 
can nctwi)i"ks, as well as advertising leplete 
with American pixjducts and imagery. Indeed, 
authors Mv)nts)ya and Rebeil present Siimc in 
triguing figures indicative the ma|or Mie 
played in Mexico by television networks 
and achertising firms, including loreign 
advertisers. 

• In Mexico. Ho percent u\ advertising fees 
ciMiie from I^. while in Kuiope- where 
broaciciisi structures dilfei - only \ i per 
cent tome tVom 'W. 

• In IVV. nearly one-lilth ot all I^ ad tees 
came Irom the Mexican government, a sig* 
nitictmt boon to commercial I\ , 

« Two ol the three top advertisers on are 
large multinational companies, mainly 
American. 

With these statistics in mind, the autlu*rs 
have studied the elTects i>( televisiijn watching 
on Mexican adolescents, m p»trticular how it 
atkcts their beliels and au itudes about Mexico 
and the I nited States Studied were \1 tu 
I(j year iild students in the '/[ IcMXtindarui sys 
tem (Mexicii's in school ■|^ program system)* 
and wlumi the authors dubii^isly deiinc as 
ha\ nig greater sensitivitx u> 'W ^ince they are 
exposed to It in schoiil as well as at hiime 
Better simply iu say that the subjects arc ado 
lescent students. Uiii unlike other Mexican 
teenage students The hypothesis is that the 
<i^iaciu>oUi'A*uiicuial l^ induence ^iudelU^ 
knowledge aiid .tuiiiide^iitud ilic e\teiiiui il <^ 
liiiluciKC is diiectly lelaied ki the iitiKHiiit ni 
time spent watching 'l^ 

The hypothesis js essentially proven, al' 
iliiKigli the liguics ate iiiii indiwduiill) o^ei 
ailing and the in(.thiicl seems to he lc<»s 
ilKiii iigiiiuu> loi cAauiple. it !> |icivsible that 
high ideiititicaiii^n uuh tantasv m wall ihc 
Americau vvav of life motivates students to 



\\ .ui h W\ r.uhcr ih.in W hcin^i» the inMii».U( )r ( >l 
ilui iJcmiricaiioii Perhaps in.iin of ihc \an 
ablcs II) ihcMiuK arc nm rchucci as i IcarK as is 
assiiincJ In ain case, the authors ilo hiul some 
assouaiions The more iheirsulijcaswau li \\ 
the more hkcK ihe\ are lo helie\e what toin 
mercials sa\. lo Jisiini»uish !)ei\\een soual 
classes on W. lo take s«>ap opera pkus as re 
flccu\e ol and applicable lo real lite aiul lo 
believe in personal sacrUice as :he road lo 
riches U\ addition, hean W viewers are beini» 
"deciiltuied b\ the substantial i|uantit\ a\ 
American |)roi»rainmini». espei ulK on VcVcvw 
(the lai^cstand most peivasivc television net 
\M)rk in Mexico) The li.uiires indiLate that 
these viewers show more adiPiration lor lor 
ci.i»n actors, would rather live in the I mted 
.States than in Mexico, and are about e\enl\ 
divided in their ai»ivement or disi,i»reemeni 
\vith the proposititm that the American wa\ ol 
li^" should be established e\ei'\\vhere 
This dcculturation ' increases amo»ji» older 
stuilents 

hi terms ol new s aiul world allairs, W js the 
most cro'ible soune among these students 
However, the\ do not know nuah about tur 
rent events -at least not those e\ents the siud\ 
asks about 'llie stuilents had little umiersiand 
in« ofthc role ilie I s was plaving in Hi sal\a 
dor or thai ol die Avaiollah Khomeini in Iran 
Can we expect this kind of knowlei!.i»e Iroiu 
this a^e .uroup? huerestin^K. the\ did know 
that oil was .Mexico's strongest iiuomc 
generator 

The conclusions are neither new nor star 
tling.simpl\ corroh rativeot the;?i«>\\mg rec- 
ognition that 'IV is the agent ol slicial culture 
aiul consensus repladng tu a Ltitain degree 
ihe tamily. the church, and the polukal p'ai.. 
IV is a dominant, perhaps /he domin.iiu. liiI- 
tural institution among these Mexican stu« 
dents And inMevico \nienc.in prngr.nnniing 
IS the dominant viewing lare 

It IS timimon among Lain av.Klemio to de 
cr\ this phenomenon and the simng lule ol 
American 'IV within this now tlommant institu 
lion The phenomenon is witlespread. il \ou 
choose to stud\ it \ oil are likeK tolindit ll\ou 
clu H )se to n uulemn it .is a pn )pagat( )r i )f decu I - 
furation. you can dt) th.it .is well, aiul jusiK so 
\V !)ai uui cannot ilo jsdem ihai it is h.i|>peiiing 
«)r denv that this lorm orileLulturation is being 
chtisen bv an impressi\e number ol Lum 
Americans -aiul. in main cases, is being paul 
lt)r bv them through cable lees .»ul the pur- 
chase ol satellite dishes should this Hight be 
stop|>ed> .Some would sa\ \es Can this stain 
pede be stoppeil' .Most wouki sa\ no ■ 



Between Struggle and Hope: 
The Nicaraguan Literacy Cru- 
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For hifomiaiion on how to ol)tain tills .ind 
cUier conimunicationsTcIated Spani,sh.bii. 
gua^c publications write to: Cuadcnios del Ti- 
coni, Universldad Aiitononw .Nfetropolitana- 
XodilniilcoJ)i\isi6n de Cienchis Soci.iles y Ihi- 
majiidadcSt Departanicnto de I-ducacfon y 
Comnumlcacibn. Calzada del Hueso 1100. Co- 
Ionia VIIUi Quietud, CA\ 04960» Delegaclon de 
Coyoacaii» Mexico D.F., Mexico. 

Rerhtml hy i\>tcr S/kiht. who cunvntlv l< h 
ProMram Officer at //h' Academy for Hdiica 
tional DereloptncH/ with the iwriiai health 
^'nvntions project. 



W sadCy b\ Valerie Miller (\\est\iew 
Press. I9S(>). iSHpp 
.As historiiMi and critit, Valerie .\siiler re\ lews 
the Nicaraguan hterac") cnisatle. a live-month 
campaign that took place in 1980 soon after the 
end of the rc\()lutio.i It invoKed S()0 thousand 
people. or abcHit one 'ilihof tlu [X)pulation of 
Nicaragua, at a cost ol I SS12 million She pre- 
sents the countr\ situatKai at the tnne of the 
crusade, discusses the multiple political and 
pedagogical purposes of the crusade. it> plan- 
ning. administration, and implement.uioiu and 
appraises the effort as "an impon uu .iiul suc- 
cessful beginning step in the procc-s of soeial 
transformation and nation building * 

The authors background for the task em- 
braces over 20 ye.ir.s of activity in Central 
America, that included work as a development 
specialist during the Soiho/j regime, a partii h 
p.uu-obseiTer in the literaa campaign, and a 
member ol a I s Congressional fatt-finding 
mivsion I ler review of this crusade wus under- 
taken with the supp(»rt of the .Nicaraguan go\- 
er imeni. but wus independent of go\ eminent 
super\'ision Her research methods iiuluded 
sune\ of peiiinent literature. re\iew of era » 
sade documents aiul files, personal obser\a- 
iu)ns during the campaign, and interMew s w ith 
key cnisade members 

According lo .Miller, the Nicaraguan cam- 
paign was b:Lsed on the belief that illiteraa 
ami inequity are ine.Ntricably linked. 11ie chah 
lenge of ovl 'Coming illiterac> becomes part ol 
the larger challenge i)f overcoming inei|uity 
and creating more egalitarian siKLifstructures 
through wluth the| M)rer members ol a socie- 
t\ ^an p.irtn.ip.ite m t!ie exercise ol both eco- 
noniK power and |'K)litical tiecision making As 
such, the campaign was a political eflort to 
help pei^ple betonie more ellettne. produt 
live, involved members ol their n.ition while in 
the priKcss of aLquirihg the skills ol re.iding. 
writing. mathematK.s. and Lritual .uiaKsis 

Injuly l*r9. just two weeks alter the re\olu- 
tion ended, the nw leaders began planning 
the literac\ campaign "Ilie entire countr\ w.is 
surwyed to identify illiterates Over Knwm 
prim.ir\..seLondar\. and university students, as 
well :ts their teachers, were trained as literaa 
volunteers In .March laso. the \olunieers 
fanned out across the couiiir\ and began their 
teaching assignments 'Hie leaching strateg\ 
was to engage stuileiiLs in discussions b.i.ed 
on photographs louiid in primer . lolloweti bv 
practice reading ol politicalK-orienteil sen- 
tences and then coiiceiiirating on ke> words 
and groups of syllables w itliin those sentences 
Mathematics instruction w.is ba>ed on rele\aiit 
economic themes 

\W the end of the campaign. August ivso, 
over inn.OOO Nicaraguaiis were declared liter 
ate based on tests comprised of w riting their 
own name reading a shon p.issage aloud, an 
swering three questions based on the rcael 
ings writing a semence from dictation, .iiid 
writing a short composition According to the 
ofilcial government figures. Illiteraa was re* 
duced from Hi) percent to 13 perLent .is a result 
of this .single campaign 
IJasedon this incredible Matisticand on per- 



sonal iiiterMew s, the .uitluir declares the cam- 
paign a sucr .'ss. claiming that "it provided the 
p(H)rest aiui most ab.uuloned members of m). 
ciety With concrete literaa skills, and a special 
aw arencvs of their own potential aiul an abiliiv 
to express themseh es 

The b(H)k. unfonun.itelv, does not succeed 
quite as well mall that it set.sout to do -record 
the history of the campaign and give a critujue 
of the campaign. It does provide a g(K)d his- 
t(srical account of the literacy crusade, discuss- 
ing a great deal of detailed information and 
sharing re\ealing aiiecdote>- something so 
often lost 111 other campaigns of this type 

On the other hand, Miller does not present 
an impartial critique of this ambitious cam* 
paign She discusses acknowledged prolilems, 
suth .Is the need for linguistic sequencing and 
the need for more university students as teach- 
ers in the campaign. Hut she does not ap* 
proath the b.isK premise u|>i)n winch the pro* 
cl.iimed succevs of this campaign was 
I >ised-" providing those most in need with 
Loi.crete literaa skills Follow. up literacy- cam- 
paigns are needed to build u|)on these basic 
skills, have the\ been implemented." I lave new 
literates Lv)ntiiuied to practice their new skills, 
and have thc\ lieen encouraged todo sof Adult 
hteraa prograus throughout the worki have 
kmgbeen retogm/eda* being very difficult to 
sustain; has this tnie been suLtesslully sus. 
tallied. If so, how"? 

Questions such as thvse lingered in this re- 
viewer's mind, how literate are these people 
now." Perlia|is Ms Miller should w rite another 
book ■ 

A%'aibblc for US$35 In !i:irdback end l(S$17.50 
in p.ipcr from: Wcsn-iew Press, 5S00 Central 
Avenue. Hoiilder, Colorado 80301, U&\ 

I\euenc(ih\ .\adnieiHttLher, ciorentiyan 
ULOtur at the World Ikiak As a l\>ace Cot]H 
vohniteer m the !^H}(K\ .slKWUpported literacy 
auh ittes u ith an arth^ui utoperatiiv in Pern 

Learn to iVIanage 
Health Aucliovisuals 



It you would like lo learn the techniques o| 
maiuging a lollection ol .ludiovisu.ils irom se- 
IcLtion. evalu.uioii. cataloging. classiiKaiioii. 
storage, .iiid retrieval, to maintenance ol mate- 
rials .uul et|ujpmenu.iiul the role tlieaudiovi^ 
sail resource person can play within educa« 
tmiial or medical iiistitutums. a course is being 
ollereil Irom August 3 l i. I9«- liy the Hritish 
Life AssuraiiLe Iriist lor lle.ilth and Medical 
liducation (HIAT) 

Hie nuirse is mteiuled lor people without 
formal library iraintngwhoarerespAinsiblelor 
running libriries or resource Lcniers. p.irticu- 
Ltrly in developing ^.ountries. and lor librari- 
ans w ishmg to extend their prolession.il skills 
to help them m.m.igc audioMsu.il materials 

l or further information n)iitact. Hernadeite 
Cirney. liilorn*ation OlTicer I5IAT Centre lor 
Health and .Medical Hducation. n.\L\ House. 
Tavistock St|uare, London WCIIl 9|R Tele- 
phone ni.388."'9"'6. 
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Suppaning Development Commwiication 



by Iain McLclIan 



I riicrc Is a i»rtj\\in>» .iwcIKIkss id 

Cf nu^s mtdia in lU'i vioinv' .^^ 

• j»<kKl a jub .|N It miglii in inli»rin 

ini; tlKJf pci»plc abtiut Jc\cK»pniau inmiw 
prtAiJuii; \iuil inloMiiaiit«iu aiiJ iitsjMnnL; 
change BcKtrc iniprinaiKiKs s.au ih.ivk lu 
cMstin>; inciiia sUiKUiro. liitrt art iiu 
pitnant ^Illc^lUln^ that niusi hrsi Ik askcJ 

What ItllloWS |S a llM *»l ll\t C|lKNUi»lt^ pK 

pared h\ two hH)d and AjL^ruiilliirc Or^uain/a 
uon lonMiiuius ai the rajucsi ot die Minisin 
o! Aj»rK uliurc in C^isr.cronn lo help iliem idon 
iU\ |v>NS|ble stunibliiii* hi' kKs in ihcir clk\ii\e 
unc oI the nialia U) Mippori doelopiiieiu 
llicv v\cro prcscnicd ai a vi>nkTciKe in i*)S^ 
in Yaounde. TanKToon 



QUESTION ONE: 

• A //v/v N///>/'c/v /or r/ iHirm/inuon up 
uould cnitftiniiic nnzcn^ /«* c.xpvw their 

'IraditKUulK. devclopnieiii loninuiUKa 
tsuiiNliavcuNCtliltc inavs media -Kuliotele 
vision, iu*\\NpaperN~ lo hinn»/l inlMnnatmn 
from tite Kovcinment tu the geneiai popula 
lion More and more. Iuu\e\er. develi*pnieiii 
plannerN are leah/ing the severe hin nations <»t 
iliisoiieuav intorniauon slow and au* enlaiii 
inj; the possil .iliiies U >i niessaiie evhanijes b\ 
itnoKini* sniallei meilia Mkh as aiidttt ias 
sciles, iei;uMiai ladio, ilos^vl vtuuit \tdi**, 
slak sluAVs. llaiinel};taphs. and tlipihails, .ukI 
d(.iciinali/iit>* da i4fiiiniutiKau«<h pu<vl.'^^ 
niiiih as ptissil)U 

ll}^\Uoal4tt iIk paUivipatt i\ .ippu>.uh 
suamlati and pii^iiiokv ^^IHikIp aud atU^t. 
paHKlpatiuit iit tiiMlpLi<)»k \U i;uu(>; datii a 
\tfKi die\ h^VifUK ilh*K «.liU(.dv iliwUi vi >Mtd 
iiiKKsKd III liau o\Mi ikviiwpiUiiU 

QUI-STION TVt'Oi 

• A // iHfwihlv ftu/i'JiUi'H' (h'i titfpnwnf c » //// 
//;/////( (itnfN rc\(Ptn c c'n thntuiihtfid tin i % tituin 
(ntditi'ltfti pianniNiLi fc^nni» i*ttnUiiiHm iitui 
//M*o/ ihc nuuiui o;/ it\' I'Kitl let ci it hik Mtiul 
<iiii.v tcihiiiuii (iK^tstdnn' itiitumal k'tcl nii 
tiiititi'\ tfiiiitHdte/rtpin a icfitnti iuKatufit 

Main dnelopiiii* oaiiuiies aie(|ititi ailuii 
a!l\ and eu>lo;^kalK «.hverse llAMendena in 
thcpasi has been toic^arah/e da mass media 
and to (.oninuiniuite \\k same deVLlMt^nicni 
niess,ij»e"» lilt tilth t uuiitrv lloui\<.i vli. 
vciUrait/td loiitiiiuiiiv.inwit UMiaiK citai>ks 
IliAtninKiits i«i rts|H»iiil iw uvt^U 

beUlI .lllvl li* vt>wlv!t!MU iht tii^iubiiti^'it .tlivl 

aitivine^ ol held woikers 

Wliik ihere IS a hvcd toi a vtiuumki'Ki x*\ 
tentrallAitKiiiij! the int^li.t Ui ihlonita viuuiiA 
tjlnia|wr iiiaiati\ts«jt pti/i'iaut-^.tUlit kSMli>(«> 
sobt speiitu (itifbktiis i«t NptvUK K'v^iiit'io. a 
IS belter toprcpa.e t^lo^t iiiessai;tsai iht K val 

d .1 
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QUESTION TliREH: 

• A thcrv {Hfiitiuii ^up/not /o/ uh'Ht. tnii 

ittul tlhlt Ih^Uti^tlK must ilhxtUi hiHj^iuis 

Juih\t> Jul tknilupmait i^ttmnirmniitifti 

II a >»*»\ernineni s iiij.il is iu clkvti\t i\ «.i»n» 
niLthiwitt. d^'xt^lopuKia HtiiiinialiviU ihunii^ii 
iliK. mass nK\Ita u* it^ rural piipulaliou auvl Ui 
tilt urban pmir, tht niosi hkelv \\4t\ Ut ua«.h 
tiitm IS through tht ust i'l xt^ntaiulai lai. 
>;ua>;ts iti («kI>;iu diak^ts ^Jitvh ^^rtath in 
urease the iiiieiest !e\el and the dejnh *>l un 
derstaiulini; ol target andieiues 

It IS nntoiiunate that nuuii ^ievelopment 
tomnuinKation material is still being bnud 
vast in languages that tlie inteiuled audieiues 
cannot understand \eiA welLilatall Mthougli 
It nu\ be easier todimissdexelopment lopio 
wish experts in languages iliat ba\ laige tedi 
meal \ouibnIanes. the poteiuiai iinpaa o| the 
message \mII be k>st because <»1 the small si/e 
iA the audieme that van nndeistaiui whu is 
being saul 

QUESnON rOUK: 

/> :t\\ii<ftcninu*nt tt i/iini* tneinhmkitn a ^\ > 
\'Hiatii. (ta clt fjunatt c t iiiinii(nu<attiti j>i * » 
ill < ////, t * // i'ittih i « f^int* tl \' itn i if»pi t fjn u dt 
tUidut tlhit nih\ts the ktfsthanlit uita* the 
d<'*d(»pmct}t o/ appuff^ruttc iihtttnttt.iuii nt 
(rihtriu ttovy diidth* nccdfoi eMcusm tnun 
itttii(»i ^t(tl) ttt tfciiitcaud inaintiHn iwidcrn 

UtnoUtilttultHtlt ttMhilalifm'^" 

IViIiaps iiiK ot tiK lUiAt impuNiiig «.hal 
kitgi. still vk\th'ptutnt «.onunuuKatii nj .^'i 
cvt plaiil4«.ls is twikurniiiu da Upv i^ttijiiip 
iiKiU that vmII bt tKtdtvl and tt* jiupau l^i 
ihv tUiiitin itsv 4it a itiut a is xm i!a 

lU^«sl Niivv t ssUlI pi* 'iti Is ha^i bvthtliWNi. duU 

lia\t vRatvil att tn^nuiUv^nal iikKv t^i a Ia 
.auavnii< ativi u.iaaii.^ l*'«^al pv i^ih v! iit h^A\ 
ii.ttt dit dail\ littiK i^t ^uJi a p^>iw«.t 
leleMsuMi IS peihaps the mos| ob'ious le 
ititttsampk Mlaiii\ptnsi\t tutdiuai tliat has 
kiukvllo viiiittiiikSiAtisliavliiw (itlai ilteilia 
whtvliltavi prt»\tnt«»lH m*'i i**"! vtU\H\c as 
tt^kKaltoital tiiols lititvnnpk tia ptwduitrs 
u| tuitht* UiiitiU' 111 ^tnegal vi^niplain that 
uhik lift It pfi^gianis teai.h su ptutni tht 
|>i»pviIatk'M tek'\|s|uii uaJiivStniK I^ptr<ellt 
*>1 die pupaiath»n bui rtn i\i s su |H iitiit ot 
ihe (omnuiiKiation Inidgei 

QUESTION I"I\T:: 

slnptdd pik't /fitfjti^t^ iduiii^ hi mii / 

Inii^i Hu/t di'i iiupltUIlt iiillllliHlt(K*.ltlitli 
Kithipitii^H^ iiH hiiiiuhni // />/A// />/fVtvA titi 
liluk'ttokitt. til uhlt /^iM iiftd ^vt// yffi,it!d 
thc\ tvktpftdintcd' 

\i iijs btcr ^l^l^Mi imiv aiivl a.^ain dial b\ 
liiiiduvlii^ >t\tial Mi»all ^•.alt pil* »t pi.»^%ls 
bi Av4kiiifc4 ai "tagts Uiv\aid l'n>;ltiin 
gu^iU. dit vLan»(.^ Iw( ha\aiga si.K<.ts^!u! dt 
vtliipnitot v^iiinuiiK turn v.tmpaigu ate sub 
stantialK iiiutased Onvt tht ust * ta parti. u 

l;e\ekjpment U/mniuiiKanun Kepou I 



lar met^ ini pro\es siu^esstul in one region, 
that mediodoli ^g\ and esperieiue lan be built 
upon, shait'vl. and ust\l mi otlitf re gums 

Aiguiag agaiLst largt svalt <itniiiiuiiKatii>n 
piitjtxtsisdit Lut that wi tilt It ma\ lit (.asiei Uf 
purvlu^e tomnuinuation t«.\hnolog\ and 10 
pLue It thriHighiivit a o^uiitn. it is anotlier 
titaittt U' tiain [itopk a\.i(.^|uat(.l\ and <>|UKk!\ 
(.Hough til aiipkinent su^h l.iigv envka\ijrs 
Ila. largt^i iIk |>ro|t\t.the widtrtht inipavt(»t 
i.rriMs Noanutunt i'ltlevtroiiK haulwaretan 
rtplavt tht knowltdgt avv{uirt\l through gn id 
ed. on the |t»b experieiue 

\\ hile tlie aN Ae que a >ns w ere directed t< 1 
die (-.imer* Ionian .Ministrv ol Agriaikure, their 
applkabilitv van be e\iende<l to tulier llnrd 
WorkI t<uintries Ixxause o! the general nature 
iii development vomnumKaiion needs \a>i 
|v.M)!s ot intorination already e\ist t<» assist 
people ^ > are trviiig io adiiist to rapidiv 
vhangih, ,'n\iroMinents It ttie rig!u questions 
are asked at the right time, that in tor mat ion is 
nuuh more hkeh t<» reavh those who necvl it 
the most 

Idin Mil.vlhiit i\ (i ( (iiuidnoi Jnvlamc tour- 
millet nh<t /v/.N nayhi'd uith utrii^tts interna 
tn>nal itru^ainzatiiin^ dc>i,iiniiiii aiiii (i\H'\^utjii 
dacU'pinvtit «tiiitmtniuuut}i stnitcvu*^ and 
uim{)aij^n.s 



Send Your Ideas 

Dr. V'cadc Wurcli of the Depanmeni 
of Mass Communications, the Universit>* 
of Liberia, mci with the Cicaringliouse 
staff in Oaober 1986 10 gather informa- 
tion in preparation for a communication 
worksliop iier depannieni has planned 
in order to design a curriculum diat will 
more effcaively train its students in de- 
velopmcni communication. 

It occurred to us iliai many of you 
might iiave some heipfitl suggesiloas 
about the t\pe of iw^r/ing you believs: 
students need to develop effective com- 
munication strategies for audiences In 
dieir own countries. Wliy not share )X)ur 
ideas with us? Tlie University of Liberia 
will benefit from ^'our contrlbutioas as 
will other training institutions diat may 
be prq^aring to launch similar commu- 
nication programs. 

Send your ideas lo: Training for De- 
velopment Communication, Clearing- 
house on Development Communica- 
tion. 1255 23rd St., N^^. Washington. 
D.C, 20037, USA. Once we have soned 
through your suggestions, we will pre- 
pare an article sutiimarizing wlwt we 
have received, and will of couiis^s pa<>s 
diem on 10 Dr. Wureb at the University' 
oflaberia. 
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Mabaweli Communiiy Radio: A 
Promising Experiment in Sri Lanka 



by Nandmia Karunanayake 
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Ensuring a l^eiier quality* of life 
for ilie poor lias become an over- 
riding objective in ilie de\-eIoping 
world. Since 1981, in its eflfon lo 
combat rural poveny and increase food pro 
duciion, Sri Linka has been experimenting 
with a novel approacli to help runil peo- 
ple help tlieniselves tlirougli community- 
broadcasting. 

Sri Lmka is a countn' composed of numer- 
ous Jthnic, linguistic, and religious popula- 
tions, most of whom are involved in one way 
or another witli agriculture Altliough its litera- 
c\' rale is higli - about 89 percent - and an im- 
pressive health care delivers' system lias been 
put in place, Sri Lanka continues to lag behind 
in its agricultural output and must import the 
bulk of its essential food requirements 

To riglit this critical in^bal^nce, the govern- 
ment lias undenaken a massive irrigation de- 
velopment program called the Maliaweli De- 
velopment Project to open more land for rice 
paddies and for the production of oilier essen 
tial food items To support the farmers settling 
this land, the Sri Lankan government is making 
use of the existing mass media by establishing 
community radio stations throughout the 
Maliaweli Accelerated Development Project 
area that are administered by the Sri Linka 
Broadcasting Corporation (SLBC), with assis- 
tance from Unesco and the Danish Interna- 
tional Development Agency (DANIDA) 

The Mahaweli Community Radio (MCR) ap- 
proach is a unique d(?parture from traditional 
program development in Sri Linka. Usually, 
programs destined for rural audiences are the 
result of a few short visits to villages where 
interviews are quickly recorded, but the con- 
ception and final editing processes are dune in 
the isolation of an urban setting, far from the 
bource of the program interviews. MCR has 
been striving since its inception to deviate 
from that traditional pattern b> mvuKmg the 
target audience in program identi^ic* tiun, de- 
sign, and production. 

One of the initial ta^ks u: the seniur btaff was 
to introduce program pruducerb to a new roJe 
with new responsibilities, nut an e«is> assign- 
ment - particularly when it came to sharing 
decision making with an audience. SLBC pro- 
ducers needed an orientation to the concept of 
participator} broadcasting. A berieb of training 
programs was introduced in 1981 as a prereq- 
uisite to implementing the new approach. As a 
result of this training, MCR producers no long- 
er come to villages as experts to teach or 
preach, but tu listen, learn, and work direcll> 
with the people 

The Production Process 

MCR iias formed three mobile production 
^ ) that operate on an alternating schedule. 
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Each \.eek one team w ill be in a \illage to do 
rr earch and recordings, another team w ill be 
in the office preparing their program, and the 
third team will be Completing a new set of 
recordings in a diflferent \illage. 

In consultation with their colleagues and the 
project management, producers .select a vil- 
lage for a future broadcasi. Initialh, one of the 
producers will pa\ a shun visit to the \illage 
and hold preliniinan discussions with the ri^bi- 
dents to solicit ideas. Topics considered may 
range from de\'elopnient issues to local cultur- 
al concerns. 

VCIien the produaion team arrives, MCR 
producers make a point tu imulve the villagers 
in the entire production process. Once the 
villagers become familiar w ith the production 
team, it is easier to break down the solmI and 
communication barriers and both groups 
work together mure naturalK. The production 
crew mixes freely with residents, speaks the 
local dialect, and tries to live as topical villag- 
ers. The; go \o the Buddhist temples, commu- 
nity- centers, or the tea parlors so the\ can talk 
with villagers about their Concerns and inter- 
ests Tliis approach results in the villager being 
the focal point and the producer being the 
facilitator throughout the production process. 

Focusing on the exchange of experience 
among villagers is an integral element of the 
MCR approach. Research iias shown that villag- 
ers prefer to listen to their succe,ssful peers: an 
innovative farmer giving an accx^unt of his e.v 
perience with a new agricultural method is 
*bne of them" and someone who lends credi- 
bility' to a program. 



The villagers decide which problems need 
prompt attention and consider possible solu- 
tions. At this point, the production team joins 
in the discussion that results in final identifica- 
tion of topics to be focused upon dtifing the 
radio broadcast. 

Before the actual taping, topics are further 
refined, village '"actors" are identified, and for- 
mat and program duration are all determined. 
Most programs are reeurded in the \ illage and 
the editing is done on the spot. A final edited 
\ersion is left with the villagers .so t!ie\ can be 
iissured the tape that ks broadcust is the one 
the\ finalK approved before the producers left 
their village. 

The programs are br<.Mdcast from ""^UU to 
8.00 p.iii. 3 nights weekK o\er regional traiis- 
iiiitters Lo\ering the settlement areas of the 
ALLelerated M«ili«iweli De\'elopiiieiu Prujeet. 

Une->q)ected Benefits 

The relationship between MCR and the vil- 
lages iias developed into one of mutual re- 
speLt. For example, two MCR producers \'isited 
a village in Ma\ 1986 to discuss program possi- 
bilities with the village Buddhist priest. It was 
learned that a large number of the villagers 
were not legalK registered as married and iiad 
had man\ children from these conser. jal 
unions. 

The two produLers discussed this matter 
with the Resident Project Manager of the 
Maliaweli Development Aiithorm'. ^he out- 
come wiis the organisation of a mass marriage 
registration camp in the village. Those who 
had been living together «is liusband and wife 
without legalh registering the marriage ar- 
rived at the camp and registered. A progr. i 
based on this marriage ceremony was broad- 
cast in June 1986. 

Dealing with Bureaucracy 

Helping to solve development problems 
calls for Loordination and/or commitment 
{Continued on page 12) 




Villagers listefi to a program they helped to produce in their own community\ 
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(Karunanayake continued fivm page 11) 

frum a number uf gu\ crnmcnl inj>liluliund and 
uffiLialb, IIuw ducb MCR bcLumu imuKcd in 
buiMng Lumni unit) wide prublcm^? .Mlliuugh 
MCR Lannul help with Luni|yle.\ i^^ucb like u a 
ler management ur adequate health care, the\ 
can lielp with specific teciiniLa! matters re- 
garding crop production or livestock manage- 
ment at the village level. In tlie^e situations, tlie 
MCR Lan serve as the link between the \illage 
and the specialists who are trained to Iielp 
iliem. 

Types of Programming 

Along with lis focus on rural develop- 
ment, frum the start, the MCR h^is had tremen 
dous success with its cultural programming. A 
cultural format tliat includes folk songs and 
ules or poems helps to attract listeners and 
participants tlirough entertainment. Hie Cul 
tural bhow has been produced unce a week in 
one uf the Mahaweli settlements fur the past 
five \ears. It typifies the pariiLipatun ap 
pruach, attraaing local talent and wide atten 
tion wherever it is produced. 



"...farmers applied 
knowledge gained from 
die program to tlieir 
dailv lives." 



Other types of productions made with the 
help of villagers include dramas depicting a 
special agricultural topic, Jiiterviews with in- 
novative farmers, a news feature in the form of 
a drama, and comedy sketches with develop- 
ment messages. 

Program Evaluation 

In 1984, an evaluation was performed by the 
Audience Research Division of the SLBC aitei 
352 half-hour programs were broadcast. A 
stratified sample of 1,000 listeners was inter- 
viewed b> a trained team of surveyors. The 
results were very encouraging. Thirty percent 
of the respondents said they listened to MCR 
broadcasts every day it was aired, and 56 per- 
cent listened frequently. Of the 1,000 respon- 
dents, 85 percent indicated they listened to the 
program from start to finish, and 3^ percent 
were able to recall cunient^ frum p.ist pru- 
grams. The most commun reasun guen fur 
listening was that it pruvided very useful 
information." 

The most impurtant finding was testimuny 
that farmers had applied knuw ledge gamed 
from the prugrams to their daily lives. Fur in- 
stance, they have used infurmatiun abuut fertil- 
izer, high-quality seed, and other related infor- 
mation in their farming activities. A significant 
number of listeners attributed their bumper 
harvests to the application uf scientific tech- 
niques of farming learned frum the bruadcasis. 
Encuurageu by these results, the bLBc upened 
another cummunity radiu statiun in Oirandur- 
O tern June 1985. 
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Epilogue 

There is widespread interest in expanding 
the MCR cuncept thruughuut the cuuntn The 
Audience Research Di\ isiun uf the bLBC is nur 
mally called upun tu cunduct a mass media 
feasibility study befure launching a cummunity 
radiu statiun. Recently anuther media feaMbil- 
ity survey was undertaken in a cummunity fall 
ing within tlie Mahaweli Accelerated Develop- 
ment Project area. Of 6,000 households in this 
u "nmunity, abuut 4.800 possessed radio sets, 
and radio was found to be the n.ost wide- 
spread and popular medium of communica- 
tion. Based on the spectrum and nature of the 
de\'elopment problems needing special atten- 
tion, the study determined that there was a 
clear need for a cummunity statiun m the area. 

As a pan of the proposed expansion of tlie 
MCR approach, a new scheme of training has 
now been initiated. A new group of 13 produc- 
ers was recently recruited and given three 
munths intensive training. E<Kh trainee was 
assigned tu a rural \illage in the MCR tu be- 
cume familiar with that village s envirunment. 
Each then had to design a develupment pruject 
that used the MCR to help disseminate the 
development message. 

Tlie Mahaweli Community Radio Project has 
learned much and come a long way since its 
inception in 1981. Its hope is that the plans for 
the fliture will further consolidate the credibil- 
ity It has achieved thus far in communicating 
ideas about development to the rural popula- 
tion of Sri Lanka. 

For further information about the Mahaweli 
System, please contaa: Tne Coordinator, 
Mahaweli Community Radio, Sri Lanka Broad- 
casting Corporation, Independence Square. 
Colombo 7 Sri Lanka ■ 

Nandana Kanmanayake ts Director of Audi- 
ence Researd) at the Sn Lanka Broadcasting 
Corporation. 



Agricultural 

Communication Courses 

The International Program for Agricultural 
Knowledge Systems (INTERP-\KS) is expand 
ing its short course program for 198*^, which 
runs from May through September. INTER- 
PAKS focuses on how to make agricultural and 
airal development programs in developing 
countries more effective. 

Three cuurses will be held at the Unu ersitv 
uf Illinuis Lrbana and tailur made cuurses 
can be designed tu meet the specific 
needs uf a prujecl which can be cunducted 
either on campus or at overseas locations 
upun request. On campus cuurses include 
Training uf Trainers fur Agricultural and Ru 
ral Develupment, ' Organizatiun and Manage 
meniufA^ icultural E-xten^iiun Systems. A. \c\v 
Luuk at L..owledge Transfer,'* and Retrieval 
and Dioscminatiun uf Technical Agricultural 
Information/' 

Fur bruchures describing cuursc cuntent, 
cust, and spunsurship infurmatiun, cuntact 
Juhn Wuuds, Directur, INTERPAKS, University 
uflllinuis, 113 Mumfurd Hall, 1301 W. Gregury 
Drive, Urbana, Illinois 61801, USA. ^ 

\ ^ 
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Tf)e following piece recently arrived at 
the Clearinghouse from one of our Chi- 
nese readers. It is tfoe first such piece the 
DCR Ixis received from China, and we 
are pleased to include it in this issue. 
We hope Wang Baoming's colleagues 
will submit other articles for our 
consideration. 

A Glimpse of the 
Chinese Health 
Audiovisual 
Education Program 

by Wang Baomii^ 

A bright spot that shines in China's 
health Audiovisual Education Program 
is the Film and Video Department of the 
Health Daily. Since 1982, this depart- 
ment has produced about 30 films and 
videos. They have also released about 
800 other Chinese health, science and 
education filins, as well as a foreign sci- 
ence film translated into Chinese by the 
Film and Video staff. 

Subjects covered by the films include 
family planning, maternal and child hy- 
giene, nutrition, water sanitation in ru- 
ral Chinese communities, and tradition- 
al Chinese medicine practices, Other 
recently produced films are entided: 
"Music Psychotherapy," "Fleallh Chai^ge," 
"Family Nutrition," "Scorpion, " "Flead 
Acupuncture Treatment, "and "Mother 
and Baby Together. " Prizes were award- 
ed these films at a Chinese Flealth Sci- 
ence film competition, ■ 





Signo y Pensamiento: A 
Spanish-Language Journal 

Stgno ) Pen^mientc (Themes and Prob- 
lems in the Field uf CumniuniLatiun) is a bian- 
nual, ^jpanish language j-w^urnal published by 
the faLuliy uf SuLial Cu.nmuniLatiuns uf the 
Lniversidad Javenana in 3uguta, Culumbia. It 
examines the socio cul tural implications of 
LummuniLatiun, buth in theuiy and in prac 
tiLe. EaLh issue cuntains essay o, Lummentaries, 
repurts, intcrv levvs, researJi stadies, and regu 
lar Luntnbutiuns frum prufess jrs and students 
in the CummuniLatiuns department. 

A\ailable fur LSS20.00 per year ur USS35 00 
for twu years. Make checks payable to the Uni- 
versidad Ja\eriana and send tu Signup reni>a 
mientut FaLultad de CumuniLaLiun SuLial, 
PuntifiLia Lniversidad Javenana, Carrcra "a 
Nu. 43 82, Pisu 7o EdifiLiu .\ngel Valtierra, 
Bogotd, Colombia. 




How Large the Gapr 



by Julianne Gilmore 



"Serendipity" is making fortunate discoveries 
by accident. The word covers the entire range 
of human endeavor, even disciplines as esoter- 
ic as data analysis. Ever}- researcher has toyed 
with data already colleaed for other purposes, 
turning it this way and that, just to see what 
other relationships might be held within. 
Sometimes serendipitous discoveries are 
made. 

One such discovery came about when I ex 
amined the evaluation data gathered by the 
Agency for International Development's (AID) 
Radio Language Arts Projea in Kenya. The pro- 
jea used radio to teach rural elementary 
school students English as a second language. 
The learning gains of the radio students were 
quite impressive; yet even with these impres- 
sive gains and the advantages offered to the 
mini students by radio instruaion, the 
rural radio students were outperformed by ur- 
ban students who received only traditional 
instruction. 

Measuring the 

The extent of the "rural/urban gap" was 
demonstrated in an informal comparison test 
that the projea carried out in Nairobi. At the 
very end of the projea, a small sample of Stan- 
dard 1, 2, and 3 students who had not had 
radio instruaion was given the same English 
language achievement tests that the projea*s 
radio and control students had taken earlier. 
The results of that test could be analyzed to 
yield an informative, albeit crude, measure of 
this "rural'urban gap." Table One displays 
the differences in the student performance av- 
erages between the rural control group and 
the urban group. The rural control group pro- 
vided performance scores with none of the 
effects of the radio intervention. Since the ur 
ban group had not received any radio instruc 
lion, the groups were comparable because 



Table 1 

Average Differences Between Urban 
and Rural Control Groups 

Standard I 

Listening 157 effea 

Reading iQ^i size = 

Standard II 
Listening 
Reading 
Writing 

Standard III 

Listening 193 

Reading 19,5 

Writing 3,3 



neither received any special interventions and 
because both groups represented the output 
of the educational system "as is." 

The disparity is evident, ev'en with tnis pre- 
liminary measure. Given the scores of the ru- 
ral students, the differences in the urban and 
rural averages appear si^ble, urban averages 
were nearly double rural averages. But the 
term "sizable** offers little perspeaive in un- 
derstanding it6 magnitude. With full apprecia- 
tion for the maxim, "Figures don t he, but liars 
figure," I propose a measure for the "rural/ 
urban gap." 

A Proposed Measiire 

To quantify the magnitude of difference be- 
tween the rural and urban student perform- 
ance, I suggest expanding the use of eflfea 
sizes (effea sizes provide a rough, though 
standardized, calculation of how successful an 
intervention has been) to measure perform- 
ance differences between urban and rural co- 
horts, and to quantify targets of performance 
improvement for rural students, thus provid- 
ing a measure of "the effea size gap" -how 
much rural students must gain to perform 
comparably to their urban brothers and 
sisters. 

A look at the mathematics involved in the 
calculation of effect size and effea size gap 
may make its potential usefulness clearer. The 
substantive difference between the two can be 
seen by replacing the mathematical formulas 
v.ith descriptive terms. Effea sizes are calculat- 
ed by using the difference in the averages of 
the control and treatment groups, the effea 
size gap is calculated by using the differences 
in the averages of the rural and urban groups. 

In essence, the urban average becomes a 
target fur what a planner would have rural 
students achieve. For the purpose of measur- 
ing the rural urban gap, using the urban aver- 
age is appropriate. In faa, any relevant num- 
ber can be used as a target score, for example, 
a desired performance score on an achieve- 
ment test, although ceiling eflfects may have to 
be taken into account 
The formula for determining effea size is: 



16.7 
183 

15.7 
12.8 
3.6 



raoio instruaion 
group average 



Hno radio -i 
instruaion control 
group average 



standard deviation (control) 



Similarly, the formula for determining "effea size 
gap" is: 

effea r average urban 
size performance 
gap = I scores 



1 r average urban -i r average rural -i 

performance performance 
= [ scores J~| scores J 



standard deviation (rural) 



Potential Applications 

From this vantage point, one can see the 
potential applications. Since effect size gap is 
measured by the same standard as effect size, 
both offer insights not only into how w»ide the 
rural/urban gap is, but in what needs to be 
done to bridge it. An effect size gap tells educa- 
tional planners how much rural students must 
gain to perform comparably with urban stu- 
dents, an effect size tells planners how much 
rjral students could be expected to gam using 
a particular intenrention. Planners can benefit 
from both pieces of information - how far the 
rural students have to go and how far any one 
intervention can take them. 

In Table 2, the first column shows the differ- 
ences in the averages of the urban and rural 
students. The second column contains the 
standard deviations of the rural control group. 
Finally, the "rural'urban gap'^ is measured in 
terms of effea sizes. 



Table 2 

Effect Size Measurement 
of the Rural/Urban Gap 





A\Tenjge Differences 


Standard DcMjtion 


Effea Si/e 


Sundird I 


(Urban Rural) 


(Rural) 


Gap 


listening 


16- 




19 


Reading 


183 


a? 


21 


Standard II 








listening 


157 


46 


34 


Reading 


12^ 


55 


23 


Wniing 


36 


24 


15 


Standard III 








Listening 


m 




2«i 


Reading 


195 


93 


2-1 


Wfliing 


38 


2.1 


18 



The differences in terms of effea what 
achievements have to be made by rural stu- 
dents in order to compete withurban students, 
are substantial- An effea size uf two is tanta- 
mount to moving an average rural student 
from the 50th percentile tu the 98th percentile 
group. 

No planner would attribute the effea size 
gap entirely to the quantity and quality of in- 
struaion, the social, economic, and cultural 
advantages of urban living have a profound 
effea on educational opportunity. Targets for 
educational interventions would, therefore, 
have to be adjusted downward to allow for 
these advantages. 

Moreover, any measure of the rural/urban 
gap is likely to be quite wide in English com- 
pared to other subjects. In terms of learning 
English, urban students not only benefit from 
the general advantages of urban living, but also 
from more out-of-school opportunities to 
learn English. In Kenya, for example, much 
television programming is done in English, 
and ur6an students are more likely to Tiave 
access to TV. Furthermore, English is in com- 
mon use in Nairobi. 

Nevertheless, considerable improvements 
must be made in education in rural areas. 

Th'^ figures used in this illustration were a 
by-piodua of testing the effects of interaaive 
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(Gilmore continued from page 13) 

radio instruction in Kenya With Lhis tool in 
hand, educational planners in developing 
countries could begin to determine the eflfea 
size gap for each subjea area at all grade lev- 
els Test results, such as school leaving exams 
(leadily available in any countr}), could be 
used to determine the ruraL'urban eflfect size 
gap- 

The next step would be to determine which 
iuiervention(s) to selea in order to reduce the 
rural'urban gap A combination of interven 
tions will probably be the best immediate so- 
lution. Coordinating the use of radio and tape 
recorders, for instance, would be a very eflfec- 
tive combination, allowing students to do ex 
ercises on their own or to make up missed 
lesson. 

Conclusion 

By using the effea size gap measure, educa- 
tional planners can 'ook beyond the basic is- 
sues of interventior costs and numbers of stu- 
dents reached, and can ask valuable questions 
such as. How much more will the students 
learn (the prediaed effea size gain)^ and. 
How much will the rural/urban gap shrink^ 

Equity and quality issues take on renewed 
importance with the ability to determine the 
cost-effeaiveness of interventions designed to 
bring about comparable performance gains 
Are limited budgets belter spent raising the 
performance of all rural students marginally, 
or of just a few measurably' Though never 
eas)'', the choices become starker because 
dcLiSion makers have more predictive 
information. 

M> discussion has been a preliminary one 
No doubt, having a bundard measure that 
could help to determine achievement targets 
will be controversial. The implications of the 
mathematical, statistical, and educational as- 
sumptions have not been examined here. My 
purpose was to propose a way of measuring 
the rural/urban gap, and to offer that measur- 
ing device along with verified performance 
gjiins as useful pieces of information for edu- 
cational planners. ■ 



Julianne Gilmore is a Project Officer with tfje 
Education Office in the Bureau for Science 
afid Ted:>nolog}\ at the U.S. Agency for In- 
tenta tional Devlopment. 



AIBD Broadcast Training 

The Asia-Pacific Institute for Broadcasting 
Development has released its proposed sched- 
ule of courses for 1987, Courses range from 
technical skills development in writing and 
produaion to improving management tech- 
niques. For further information about courses, 
starting dates, and locations, write to The Di- 
reaor, Asia-Pacific Institute for Broadcasting 
Development, P.O. Box 1137, Panui, 59700 
.^"^"ila Lumpur, Malaysia. Cable. LNEbBROAD, 
^ ila Lumpurj Telex. MA 30083 APBRO. 



(KUlmayer continued from page 15) 

economiQue. 

Afin que rinformauon parvienne jusqu'au 
niveau le plus bas, un package de brousse 
reprenani les images et les commenuires du 
viddodisque a dtd rdalisd. 

conseiller agricole qui a manipul^ le pro- 
gramme peut done, k Taide de ces images, 
expliquer au paysan, dans sa langue, ce qu il a 
compris au cenUre de formation. 

De m^me que le programme interaaif, le 
package est de forme modulaire et chaque 
conseiller peut I'amdnager comme il le d6sire, 
selon Targumentation qu'il veut avancer. 

Conclusion 

Le viddodisque interactif ELole des mom- 
teurs" est un produit experimental destind 
k une Evaluation psycho-pddagogique et 
technique. 

Le mariage entre informatique et audiovi- 
suel, le vaste contenu agronomique et techni- 
co-Economique en font un ouUl particuli^re- 
ment nouveau qu'il est necessaire de tester 
aupr^ d urr public assez large. 

Les premiers rdsuliais de Texpdrimentation 
r^isde en France sur le produit "Gestion" 
semblent montrer que le viddodisque peut 
servir de rdfdrence {sone de grand livre k par- 
tir duquel on peut calquer un raisonnement 
ou effectuer des comparaisons). C'est pour 
cetie raison qu"il peut §tre la source de forma- 
uons en cascade par Tintermddiare de sup- 
ports image plus transportables. 

Les resuliats de la validation sur le terrain 
soni auendus d^ la mi 1987. ■ 
Alain Killmayer est tng^ieur en agriculture et 
Chef de projet 'Vid^odisques Interactifs Agri- 
coles' de I'Ecole Super,eur dAg^culture de 
Purpan (anciennement projet CMIj, a Tuu 
louse, France. 

The following is an English abstract of the 
above article. 

Interactive 

Videodisc in 
the Ivory Coast 

by Alain Kilimayer 

The World Center for Informatics and Hu- 
man Resources {Centre Moitdial Informatique 
etRessourceHumaine— GWy located in Paris, 
France, has recently been collaborating with 
the Training Division of the African Institute of 
Economic and Social Development (INADES- 
Formaiion), the Ivory Coast Textile Develop- 
ment Company (CH>T), and the Secretary Gen- 
eral for Iiiformaiics (SGI) in a pilot project 
aimed at introducing videodisc technology for 
uaining agricultural extension agents in the 
Ivory Coast. 

The purpose of this project is to provide 
agriculture extension agents with up-to-date 
information in the four basic agronomic sub- 
jects of climatology, soil science, botany, and 
cultivation techniques, while demonstrating to 
them the links between these area^ in order to 
promote a greater technical and economic 
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awareness in their field and to make them 
more effective field agents. 

In 1984, CMI began applying interaaive vi- 
deodisc technology to training in a rural set- 
ung. With assistance from INADES-Fbrmation 
and CIDT, a multidisciplinary team of agrono- 
mists, filmmakers, graphic artists, and informa- 
uon specialists seleaed a Draining site in the 
Ivory Coast and produced a film of a model 
farmer in the northern region of the country to 
be used as part of the training program. 

In 1985, more materials were produced in- 
cluding nearly 1000 slides, 100 animated car- 
toons, 30 minutes of taped commentary, 200 
illustrations, and 200 techriical information 
notes, all of which were then mounted and 
mixed, resulting in the produaion of 50 train- 
ing videodiscs. 

Participants are shown a film at the begin- 
ning of the videodisc training session, that de- 
picts the experiences and challenges of an ag- 
ricultural agent in a rural village. The film also 
shows trainees what to expea dunng the train- 
ing program and raises questions that are ad- 
dressed iaier. This is followed by an interactive 
session that shows participants how to use the 
cursor-pointing device or "mouse." With this 
"mouse," the trainee can examine in detail, 
skip, or exit any seaion of the videodisc pro- 
gram through a bar menu at the bottom of the 
screen. Technical information notes can also 
be accessed at any time through the main 
menu or within one of the subjea areas. 

The information contained in the interaaive 
portion IS divided into .short sequences that 
can be organized according to the users 
needs, resulting in a tailor-made audiovisual 
program. Also, another fiinaion allows the 
user to visualize the enure learning process 
that has transpired during the interaaive ses- 
sion, or any one of many intermediate steps 
within it. In all, more than six hours of the 
training progi^ can be viewed without see- 
ing the same information twice. 

Agriculture agents are also provided with a 
"field package" containing visuals and printed 
materials adapted from the videodisc training 
program. Those who have been trained on the 
interaaive program can, with the help of this 
field package, transfer newly acquired knowl- 
edge to small farmers using local dialects. 

The interaaive videodisc Draining program 
is an experimental projea that combines infor- 
matics and audiovisuals in an innovative and 
flexible package using the best features of 
these technologies in support of agricultural 
training. Pedagogical and technical evaluations 
are underway in order to test its effeaiveness 
on a large target audience. Evaluation results 
are expeaed in mid-1987. (Editor's note: DCR 
will attempt to follow this activity and report la a 
future issue any evaluation results as they be- 
come available.) " 

Alain Kilbnayer iS an Agricultural Engineer 
and Project Mafjag^ of the Interactive Video- 
disc Project*' which is now ^onsored by the 
College of Agriculture of Purpan m Toulouse, 
France. 

Translated and abstracted by Robert Vtttel, In 
formation Specialist, Clearinghouse on Devel 
opment Communication 
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TEcole des Moniteurs" Videodisque de Formation des 
Conseillers Agricoles de Cote dlvoire 




par Alain Killmayer 

En 1982, le Centre Mondial Infor- 
maiique ei Ressource Humaine 
(CMI) meiiaii au point un nouvel 
outil multimedia: le videodisque 
interactif. 

II s'agissait Ic\ d'un mariage entre un lecteur 
de videodisque optique (pouvant supponer 
lout type d'images: cinema, diapositives, des- 
sins...), un micro ordinateur (capable de pi- 
loier le disque et d'ordonner les images en 
sc^narii multiples) et une carte d'lncrustation 
video (capable de g^rer un ecran TV taaile et 
de meianger des textes et des graphiques ven- 
ant du micro ordinateur ^ I image video). 

Apr^ la realization d un premier produit 
experimental d'enseignement des langues. le 
groupe agriculture, residant ^ Toulouse, a de- 
cide d'appliquer cette meihode ^ la formation 
de masse en milieu rural. 
^ Deux projets oni eie menes conjointement. 
Tun destine aux agriculteurs fran^is et qui 
iraiie de la gestion, lautre destine aux con- 
seillers agricoles de C6te d'lvoire. 

En 1984, un VSNA (Volontaire du Service 
National AaiQ est parti en poste ^ Tlnstitut 
Africain pour le Developpement Economique 
et Social (INADES Formation) pour determin- 
er avec les formateurs de terrain; le public 
cible, les concepts ^ traiter, et ecrire un pre- 
mier scenario. 

Cette meme annee, une equipe pluridisci- 
plinaire, composee d'agronomes, de realisa- 
leurs cinema, de graphistes et d'informaticiens 
flit mise en place pour etablir le scenario inter- 
aaif, realiser les premier^ images en vue 
d'une validation sur terrain et enfin toumer un 
film de 15 minutes chez un agriculteur modele 
du nord de la C6te d'lvoire. 

Ces differentes etapes ont ete menees ^ bien 
grace ^ la participation d'lNADES Formation et 
de la Compagnie Ivoirienne pour le Ddvelop- 
pement des Textiles (CIDT). 

L annee 1985 a ete consacree ^ la constitu- 
tion d une banque iconographique de pr^ de 
1000 diapositives, ^ la realisation d une cen- 
laine de dessins animds sur palette graphique 
et enfin au montage, mixage son, et ^ la gni- 
vure de 50 videodisques. 

Cette meme annee, le videodisque devint 
un des projeis pilotes de I'information en C6te 
d'lvoire. 

Depuis, le programme informatique de pi- 
lotage a ete ecrit, ainsi que les 200 pages ecran 
de fiches techniques, grace au langage auteur 
realise au sein de I'equipe agricole. 

En parall^Ie, le materiel realise pour la vali- 
dation du produit sur la gestion a subi un test 
de fiabiliie ^ Abidjan et ^ Bouake. 



et presentation du produit "Ecole des moni- 
teurs" en Cote d'lvoire, la phase de validation 
va debuter. 

En eflfet, avant de "lancer" un produit nou- 
veau issu d'une technologie europeenne, il 
nous a sembie primordial d en tester I'lmpaa 
psycho-pedagogique, la ponabilite technique 
et le rapport prix-efficacite. 

C'est pour cela que le Secretariat General ^ 
I'lnformatique (SGI) prend en charge Texperi- 
meniation ^ pamr de Septembre 1986 sur des 
sites test de formation continue ou initiale 
(CIDT Formation, lAB ...etc). Le CMI, quant ^ 
lui, pilotera cette experimentation par I'lnter- 
mediare d'un coopcrant VSNA qui sera en 
poste au SGI. 

Le Materiel 

Le poste de consultation se compose d'un 
ecran de television et d'une souris qui est la 
seule interface avec I'utilisateur (le produit 
s adressant au grand public, le clavier et I'e- 
cran du micro ordinateur ont ete supprimes). 

Lunite centrale, de la grosseur d'un gros 
micro ordinateur, se nomme VDI graphique 
Laser 256k. Elle contient: 

• deux lecteurs de disquettes: Fun pour le 
programme de gestion des images, lautre 
pour enregistrer les voies suivies par les 
utilisateurs (but d'evaluation). 

• une unite logique derivee d'un micro or- 
dinateur compatible PC (Micral 30). 

• un leaeur de videodisque laser vision 

• oune carte graphique d'interface et d'in- 
crustaiion video du CMI. 

Pour fonaionner, le materiel n a besoin 
que d'une alimentation eiearique de 220 
volts. 




Le Point k lUeure Actuelle 

i> " r^ mise au point technique de I'appareil 
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Le Contenu Quantitatif du Programme 

Le programme contient: 
15 minutes de film sonore, 
1000 diapositives, 
30 minutes de commentaires, 
100 dessins animes sonores, 
200 dessins, 

200 fiches techniques de cultures, 
100 fiches diverses sur la mecanique et la 
prophylaxie des animaux 
repartis comme suit sur le disque optique 
et sur disqueue. 

J 7 
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L'Approche Interactive 

D^s I'ouvenure du programme, un film de 
12 minutes est presenter il raconte les aven- 
tures et mesaventures d'un conseiller agricole 
dans un village Ce film brosse un tableau du 
contenu du disque et joue ^e r6Ie de deden- 
cheur de questions qui pourront etre resolues 
dans la panie interactive. 

La panie interactive commence, apr^s un 
apprentissage rapide du maniement de la sou- 
ris, par un menu qui peut amener Tutilisateur 
dans 4 mati^res ou dans les fiches techniques. 

L'information contenue dans cette panie in- 
teractive a ete decoupee en petites sequences 
tres breves qui sont construites pour pouvoir 
etre agencdes I'une derri^re I'autre dans des 
ordres diflferenis sans biaiser le sujet. C'est I'u- 
tilisateur parses choix qui construit son ou ses 
propres montages audiovisuels. En eflfet, ^ tout 
moment, un menu barre present au bas de 
recran permet de survoler la panie, de Tap- 
profondir ou de la quitter. 

C'est pour cela que I'information a ete or- 
ganisee en plans superposes: 

• le plan primaire correspond aux remises 
^ niveau parmati^re (couis general 
d'agronomie). 

• le plan secondaire correspond aux com- 
plements d'information et aux voies de 
synthase. 

• le plan teniaire correspond ^ un supple- 
ment d'information sur le sujet traite. 

• enfin, la panie fiches techniques, compul- 
sable ^ panir du menu principal (comme 
une matiere), peut I"^tre aussi de Tinter- 
ieur d'une mati^re; c'est la quatri^me plan 
de consultation thematique sur le sujet 
traite. 

De plus, une fonction cachee permet ^ lu- 
tilisateur de visualiser la demarche qu'il a eue 
danb le programme et de demander ^ voir 
I'une quelconque des panies infinitesimales. 

Cette partie interactive est compietemeni 
ouvene. il y a ni debut ni fin, mais une utilisa- 
tion systematique permettrait, theoriquement, 
de visualiser plus de 6 heures de programme 
sans voir deux fois la mdme chose. 

Le Produit et ses Derives pour une 
Formation en Cascade 

Le produit ne peut s utiliser qu'en salle de 
formation car il necessite au minimum une 
alimentation eiectrique et une table. II s'a- 
dresse en paniculier aux conseillers agricoles. 
Le programme a pour but de permettre la re- 
mise ^ niveau des utilisateurs dans les quatre 
mati^res agronomiques: climatologie, pedolo- 
gie, phytotechnique, travail du sol, et de leur 
montrer les voies de synthase inter-mati'^res et 
de fevoriser un approfondissement technico- 
{Continued on page 14) 
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Agricultural Communication for 
Rural Development in Sri Lanka 



by Nknala Aniarasuriya 
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[Sri Lanka fxts taken the commeyidable step of 
acknowledging and then dealing tvitb the 
problem of agriailtural poisoning. Many oth- 
er countries fxive not yet diagnosed or report- 
ed their omi, similarly critical problems as 
sudi] 

Y' I Poisoning by agricultural chemi- 
cals (agrochemicals) is a major 
health hazard in Sri Lanka today. 
I As its agricultural produaion has 
increased in recent years, so has Sri Lanka's 
dependence on chemicals such as fenilizers, 
pesticides, and herbicides increased. As with 
other chemicals, safe and wise use of agro- 
chemicals requires a more sophisticated un- 
derstanding of science than most farmers in 
Sri Lanka now have. Complicating matters hir- 
ther IS the higher illiteraq rate of the rural 
population. An ongoing program being Lun 
ducted throughout the countn^ is cliallenging 
this growing threat by teaching farmers how to 
use agrochemicals. 

A WHO survey conducted in November 
1983, reported that Sri Lanka had the highest 
pesticide poisoning death rate in the world 
with corroborating evidence from a recent na- 
tional survey indicating that 16,000 petjple suf- 
fer from pesticide poisoning annually. Medical 
authorities believe the chronic and undeteaed 
poisoning caused by regular, unintentional in- 
take of small quantities of pesticides a6 resi- 
dues in food are far greater than records show 
and are an immediate danger to the entire 
population. 

The rural farming population is, of course, 
the most vulnerable to acute agrochemical 
poisoning. Illiterate farmers in particulai, un- 
aware of the dangers of most chemicals the> 
handle, sometimes test their mixtures by dip- 
ping a finger into the solution to taste it for 
strength. The solution s contaminated vessel 
may later be used for family bathing. Empt>^ 
chemical cans and bottles are used to store 
coconut oil and other consumer liquids or 
even medicines. Although legislation was 
passed in 1980 regarding the use of pesticides 
in Sri Lanka, its enforcement has proved diffi- 
cult- Agrochemicals are illegally transported in 
the same vehicles with consumer goods such 
as rice, flour, and sugar; they may be stacked 
alongside consumer goods in stores. 



Fightii^ the Problem 

Since 1981, the Sri Lanka Association for the 
Advancement of Science's (SLAAS) Committee 
for the Popularization of Science (CPS), has 
conducted a program to combat this misuse of 
agrochemicals. The Committee is comprised 
of volunteers from university staff, research 
scu^ntists, medical specialists, environmental- 
^ 5, and plant protection officers from the De- 



panment of Agriculture. Tliey worked togeth- 
er to develop a unique program to train 
information agents and eventually farmers, on 
the correa use and safe handling of chemicals. 
Some funding is provided by the parent associ- 
ation, and in 1986, the British Council provid- 
ed money to continue the program for another 
year. 

In tiie past, extension agents have instructed 
farmers in the use of pesticides, but these ef- 
forts were not getting the message across. Tak- 
ing a different approach, the Committee selea- 
ed school children from farming communities 
as the disseminating agents. There are several 
good reasons for this selection: students are 
amenable to training, enthusiastic and idealis- 
tic, and enjoy the confidence of their peers and 
of the community in general since the} have 
received more education than the previous 
generations. 

Outreach Training 

Twenty-four senior students (grades 10-12) 
are selected from each of the farming districts 
in Sri Linka. They receive training in how to 
use agrochemicalb safel> , and how to motivate 
farmers and their families to use them correct- 
ly. Besides technical training, students learn 
basic communication principles that will help 
them to organize seminars in the \illages 
The program is broken into three stages. 

Mage I. The entire training group attends an 
orientation comprised of lectures, 
demonstrations, discussions, slide 
shows, and films on the s«ifc lise of 
agrodiemicals. To reinforLC thi.^ 
knowledge, trainees are required to 
LonduLt a louil survey on the use and 
misuse of agroLhemiLals they ob- 
served in their villages. 

^tage 11. Groups of 50 to 60 students eaLh 
next attend a two-day training work 
shop at an agricultural research insti- 
tute where ihey reLeive further in 
struLtion in LommuniLation skills 
and other agriLulture-related topiL.v 

Stage III- During this final stage, the trainees 
organr/e village-level seminars in 
their own communities. The trainees 
are expected to earn' out the major 
portion of the planning and execu- 
tion of this stage with some guidance 
from the committee members. 
These seminars provide a forum for 
farmers to discuss with resource per- 
sons the use and handling of 
agrochemicals, 
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The communication strategy for this project 
was based on recent research indicating that 
older farmers are coming to respect the newly 
acquired knowledge and skills of the younger 
generation as a result of their science-oriented 
school curricula. It was believed that directing 
messages through children would have a far 
greater impact on their elders and their home 
environment than that of occasional visits by 
agricultural extension officers. 

The materials used for the projea were 
planned and developed with the local popula- 
tion in mind -program instruaion is given in 
Sinhala, one of the national languages, and 
examples most villagers are familiar with are 
used. 

Media Used 

There has been a continual updating of 
training materials and techniques, based on 
the feedback from pre- and post-training ques- 
tionnaires. Over the course of five years, train- 
ing has evolved into an intensive and practical 
experience. Throughout training, a wide range 
of media are used to suppon the regular lec 
tures. Traditional leaures are generously illus- 
trated with audiovisual aids, color slides, films, 
posters, field visits and practical demonstra- 
tions reinforce classroom training 

The subcommittee members who visited 
urgeted villages during Stage III workshops 
observed that the communities showed a high 
degree of confidence in the trained students 
Success of this program is measured by the 
number of activities generated by the informa- 
tion brought into the villages by the students. 
Farmers regularly participate in the village 
seminars, and there have been requests from 
other villages for similar training programs 

Although it is difficult to assess the dii 
benefits of the program, there is a grow 
awareness among farmers of the hazards J 
of the precautions needed when using a^ 
chemicalsThis can be attributed at least in \ 
to this information program 

The success of Sri Lanka s program mi 
sere as a prototype to other Third Wc 
countries where there are similar probk 
with agrochemical poisoning. This low-c 
approach stands in clear contrast to ot 
more expensive mass media campaigns tl 
while covering more territory may be less 
fective. Making this information available, f 
ticularly to farm populations, could mean 
difference between life and death. 

Nimala R. Aniarastmya is the Project Coot 
natorfor the Programme on the Safe Use 
Agrod)emicals. She is Assistant Director of P. 
licationsat the Natural Resources, Energy, a 
Science AtUhority of Sri Lanka. 
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Note to Uplink Readei^ 

Since 1981, the Academy for Educj- 
lional Development periudiLalh 
published llie Uplink new blelier lo keep 
interested obseners informed of tlic 
AID Rural Satellite Program, and oilier 
activities related to telecom municaiionb 
for rural de\"eIopment 

As described in this issue ofDereiop- 
ment Commuuicatiou Report (OCR), 
the Rural SateMite Program has Lomplet 
ed its task of exploring and e\aluaiing 
the applications of satellite technologies 
in the developing world With the dose 
of its Researcli and Development acti\ i~ 
ties, so too does the .\ID Rural Satellite 
Program conclude the publication uf 
Uplink. 

In this issue, the AID-supponed DCR 
continues reponing on teleLommuni^a 
tions and development as pan of its lo\ 
erage of development communication 
applications, trends, and issues 

Uplink readers w ho w ish to subscribe 
to DCR should coniaa the Clearing 
house on Development Communis a 
tion, 1255 23rd Street, N\V. Wishing 
ton, D.C. 20037, USA 



V)is issue of DCR ifitivduces tlx' results of an experimental program that has been 
earned out in three regions of the developing world over the last set eral years with the 
support of the US. Agency* for International Derelopment (AID). 

77je Rural Satellite Pixjgrani (RSP) u as establtsljed m 1980 to demonstrate that telecom- 
muniaitiofis are nun uipable of senmg as a puwe?ful neu tool fui rural deivlopment. 
Our supposition u tis tfxit developments ui satellite techfiulug] hai e made reliable telecom- 
municatioyis a practiail possibility for the rural areas of many developing countries. If so, 
this neiv aipability ^ould be adapted to contribute to the fundamental work of develop- 
ment - in education, Ijealth, agriculture, and economic entoprise. Xi^'eset out to test those 
assumptions. 

One of AIDS roles is to help craft, from advancements in science and technology*, 
practiail jieti develop??ief2t optio?is. AID has therefore been assessmg the implications of 
satellite communications from the time of. \ ASA s Applicatiom Technology^ Satellites (ATS) 
eypeiiments in the early 1970s. In 1976, AID earned out the AIDSAT detnomtration - a 
program tlxit used trayi^ortable earth statiom to link rural areas of 27 nations with their 
capital cities, and with the US.for teleconfet-ence dialogues on developmetit. 

From those experiences, the Rural Satellite Program was begun. RSP concentrated on 
exploring the practicality of two-way communicatioin^ via telephone networking to reach 
rural populatiotis, since satellite-assisted community television broadcasting had already 
been amply deinonstrated. 

We faced many questions. \X7jat application make setise withui the severe cofistraints of 
the rural developing tvorld? Will users incorporate the neiv communication capability* 
into tljeir basic activities.^ Can etui-user telecommuniuition technologies be made suffi- 
ciefitly reliable and convenient? Can technical and cost constraints be ove) come, for 
example, through use of stmller uUellite earth stations and tht ough use of solar power to 
meet electrical retjuiretnetits in the most remote areas? Gin users -telecommunications 
authorities and planning ministries- devise ways to tvork together to plan and imple- 
ment significant applicatiofis^ Can the economics of rural telecommunications tnvest- 

(Con tinned on page 2) 



Forging a New Development Tool: Teleconferencing 



by Karen Tietjen 

Tlie tremendous growth in worldw ide tele- 
communications services in the last few dec- 
ades has caused revolutionary* clianges in the 
condua of business, banking, trade, and poli- 
tics in both the domestic and the international 
arenas The dozens of satellites orbiting the 
earth have created a worldwide communica- 
tions system that truly makes the world a "glob 
al village" for those people with access to tliis 
system The vast mafority* of the world s real 
villages, however, are generally cut off from 
domestic and international systems, not by 
choice but by circumstance. 

Telecon:n'iiin?cations ser\!Ces lia\e l^een 
slow to reach into most rural areas of ilic 
world for several reasons high casl,s, techniLal 
problems, and lack of a guaranteed return un 
investment. It is both chea|x*r ami more profit 



able to de\eIop telecommunications infra 
structures for urban rather than rural areas. 
Tlierc i,s albothe feehiig anionic Mime |)laniiens 
tiiat rural areas do not need k,x Lannot really 
u.se teleLOiiiniuniLatioii.s fanlitic»s and that the 
po.slti\e cfFeLts of pro\idiiig MiLh faLilitie.s do 
not justify the expense and cfTort. SoniL would 
.>ay that bosit telephone »ser\ ilc ^aiiiiot he pro 
\ ided until the user.s are able to |)ay foi the 
cv)St.s. IIowe\er, there i.s nvjw a growing ruai- 
izaiion among experi.s that teleLonimuiiKa 
tioii.s i.s an essential ingredient that lia.steii.s 
development and i.s nvjl merely a result vif it. 

A reliable lelecvjiiiniunicaiKjn.s infia.siruL 
lure can facilitate ecv)nv)niiL growth and pro 
mole national de\elupmenl aim.s. Telepiione 
ser\ ices to rural and remote area.s can .stimu- 
late economic de\elopnienl ard bring the ru 
ral resident Liuser to the main.stream of natum 
al life. There i.s also a growing feeling that 



acce,s.s tv) Li)mniuniLaiK)ns faLililie.s .slnnild be 
viewed as a social ser\ ice to he provided hy 
gij\ernnienl,s as they pro\ ide .sLhvKjLs, and iK)t 
merely looked at in term.s of the Ixjltvjm line of 
a balauLe .sheet. A.s tlie.se reah/^itujii.s grvm , an 
iiKreasing number of de\ eloping natujn.s are 
ime.stiiig in .satellite-based teiecommuniLa- 
tion.s .^y.^teni.s. Within the Ia.st decade, Indone- 
.sia, India, Bra/al, Me.xiLO, China, and a LV)alrtK)n 
of 22 Arab nation.s ha\e lauuLhe*.! ihcir own 
.sateilile.s. Through INTELSAT, 27 vjtlier de\el- 
oj^iiig LOU n tries lia\e e.siahli>Iied domesliL .sa- 
tellile-ba.sed ajninuiniLaiiOii** .sy.slem.s. What 
was on^e legarded a.s the wa\e of the future i.s 
now a pre.senlday reality. I Km Lan developing 
Lounirie.s benefit frvjni thi.s leleLOiiimunica- 
tion.s revolution?"' 

In 1980 the l^.^s. Agency kji InleriiatK)nal 
rXvelopmenl initiated liie AID Rural Satellite 
{Continued on page 3) 
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(AID continued from page 1 ) 

ments be made more attractive h] i^umbtring 
tfje benefit.^ to social development ptx)- 
grams with the revenues earned from ? aal 
\ telephony? 

Tf)e guiding strategy' has been to fmd appli- 
cations where mainline ntral teleplx>?ie setr- 
ice could be adapted to tlje special nei ds of 
inportant development activities, in e,iuca- 
tion and other sectors We projectf tfjat 
eiolved fjave all Ixid a special focus on audio- 
conferencing Rural users evetyivhere told us 
tljat a pwnary> need was to link dspetsed 
groups of people, ivhether students cr exten- 
sion ivorkets, audioconferencing ca? do tlxit 

By collaborating with Indonesia, Vertt, and 
six nations in the Caribbean, a greit deal of 
eyperietice has been gefierated end docu- 
mented: the result has been a con plex, often 
difficult, but in the end, gratifyiwi undertak- 
ing. The syste)}is, initially establtJjed as pilot 
projects, are now functioning as viable na- 
tional enterprises with no external funding, 
and all of thetn are expanding. Data from 
Pent s/jom tlxtt rural teleplxmes, taking ad- 
vantage of satellite tedj?iolog}\ are bringing in 
substatitial revenues ivhiU providing irre- 
placeable services to rural developnmu ivork- 
ers, biisinesstneti, and families. In tJje Caribbe- 
an and Indonesia, thousands of studefits and 
extension ivorkers are v:pgrading their train- 
ing via audioconferencing. In a ret/iote Indo- 
nesian community, solar power is driving a 
small satellite earth station, providing tele- 
plx>ne service for the first time. 

77je residts of the Rural Satellite Program 
}xivepolic}y impliaitiom for tfjree groups. I'or 
development planners, the results slx>w tJjat 
telecommunications can noiv be counted on 
to cojitribute tC} the primary work of rural 
development. For telecommunication provid- 
ers, they Ijave sfx>mi tlxit by providing for tlJe 
special needs of developing iytstitutiom, the 
case for )iational investment in telecommuni- 
catiom growth can be greatly enlmnced, they 
Ixive also confinned the tretnendous demand 
for and revenue flows from rural telephone 
services. And for the rners themselves, the RSP 
residts /xivesljomi how readily and economi- 
cally they> can use telecommuntcattojis m their 
day-to-day work. 

Tfjese are but stnall portents of wfjat is now 
possible. New INTELSAT services Ijate reduced 
the cost of two-u^ay satellite earth statio?2s to tlje 
$50,000 range for rural, thin-route areas. 
With higljer powered satellites, loiver costs for 
earth stations can be anticipated. Such satel- 
lites already serve a total rural population in 
developing countries of well over a billion 
people Other sy^stenis are being planned in 
Latin America and Africa. Neiv technologies 
using microcomputers and "very stnall aper- 
ture'' earth stations can provide electronic 
mail and data for $10,000 per earth station 

V)e Rural Satellite Program has slx>u7i its 



On page 5 of DCR 1987/1, No. 56, we mistak- 
enly referred to the person in the picture as a 
health worker In fact, Ms Kankakai is the Re 
search and Evaluation Coordinator for the Li- 
berian Rural Communications Network. We 
regret this error. r 
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tkit Its uriginul ti:^umptium were acumtte. 
Satellites and other technologies are rapidly 
making tlje growth of rural telecummuniui- 
tio?is a reality. Rural telephone senice is val- 
ued and readily paid for by useis. Withasmall 
additional investment in equipment for au- 
dioconferencing, telecommunications s\'Ste??is 
can be made all the more useful to rural insti- 
tutions, adding valuable capabilities for ad- 
ministi'ation, education, and training. New 
technologies, and more mportant, new applt- 
catiotisare rapidly emeigmg which are gener- 
ating possibilities for development break- 
tljroughs ivherever information and commit- 
nicatiois are needed. We hope that the solid 
evidence from the Rural Satellite Program 
ivill contiibute to a policy dialogue on 
these neiv possibilities -a dialogue that is 
based upon solid expedience and upon the 
realities of the Tl)ird World. 



Dr Block, Project Manager of the Rural :)atel- 
lite Program, is Associate Director for Educa- 
tional Technologies and Communication, Of- 
fice of Education, Bureau for Science and 
Technology', US Agena^ for International 
Development. 



RSP Publications 
Auailable 

The Rural Satellite Program (RSP) has 
written twelve monographs describing 
its activities in Indonesia, Peru, and the 
West Indies. Handbook for Planning 
Telecommunicatiotts Support Projects, 
histitutionalization of Tl)ree Telecom- 
munications DevelopmeiU Projects, and 
Telecommunications for Higher Educa- 
tion are three of the 12 publications 
available upon request at prices ranging 
from US$3.50 to S12. A videotape over- 
view of RSP is also available on loan in 
English, French, and Spanish For a pub- 
lications list please write to: RSP-AED, 
1255 23rd Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20037 USA. 

Continuing Education 
Conference 

The American Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education will hold iib annual con- 
ference October 19-24, 1987, in Washington, 
D.C. The conference theme, "Empowering the 
Adult Learner. A Global Challenge,'" mdicates a 
focus diat should be of particular interest to 
DCR readers. Sessions focusing on media as a 
tool for empowerment; empowering the agri- 
cultural worker; and international adult educa- 
tion are among the topics to be covered. 

For more information, contact the American 
Association for Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion ( AAACE j, 1 201 1 6th Street, N.W., Suite 230, 
>x;ishmgton, D.C. 20030. L.S.A. Telephone 
(202) 822-7866. 



(Tiet|en contimiedfrom page 1) 
Program lo explore the poicniL 1 of iclcconi- 
nuinicuions lo address basic dewlopnieiu 
problems. Building on simple, imerticiive, aivJ 
inexpensive lelephone-biised technologies, 
the Program developed teleconferencing sys- 
tems as a means of extending scarce expert 
resources and expanding educational oppor- 
tunities to remote and rund areas. 'I'hree pilot 
projects were implemented to test and demon- 
strate that teleconferencing could reha!:)l\ and 
afFordably support development cfFons in ed- 
ucuion, health, and agriculture 

Six years later the three teleconferencing 
networks are in place and .supporting de\ ek)p- 
meni applications in hidonesia, the West In- 
dies, and Peru Personnel ha\e been trained in 
their use, operation and repair, and the net- 
works are regularly used by tlieir MX)nsoring 
insiituiioas. Thousands of universit\ students, 
teachers, agricultural e.xiension agents, doc- 
tors, nurses, and rural health care workers par 
ticipate each year in the programs d"li\(Ted b) 
the teleconferencing networks ^'itii im- 
proved skills, greater knowledge and up-to- 
date information afforded [^\ the teleconfer- 
ences, they, in turn, are Ixnter prepared to 
serve the rural communit\' 

The Technology 

One of the goals of the Rural Satellite Pro- 
gram (RSP) is to use teleLommuniLaiiuii.s lo 
suppon and strengthen established public 
service systems, institutions, and organ i/.*i 
tions. Central to the RSP effort wa.s the idcniifi 
cation and adaptation of appropriate telcLoni 
municaiions technologies to specific applica 
tions and the Third World en\ ironment 

Telecommunications is imbued with a 
"high-tech" aura, which causes most develop 
ment professionals to question \\i> appropriate 
ness in a development setting. Yet, at the heart 
of this space-age technology is a simple dev ice 
which has been in use for over three quarters 
of a century— the telephone. Furthermore, 
telephone systems are proliferating through- 
out the Third World. 

Unlike radio and television, the telephone 
offers two way communication InieraLtion i.s 
centra! to coordination, information ex 
cliaiige, and instructional and training efforts 
With the addition of special equipment, the 
telephone can be transformed into a lelcLon 
ferencing network linking many groups of 
people at one time for mulii site, mulli pariici 
pant meetings, conferences, and seminars It 
facilitates dialogue, questions and answers, 
and immediate response Teleconferencing 
can thus provide an effective means of train 
ing, institutional ouireach. and administration 

Not unlike an ordinary telephone call, tele 
conferencing allows for spontaneity, imniedi 
acy, and a certain "intimaq " The end ec|uip 
ment - simple microphones and speakers - is 
easily operated by the partiLipants themselves, 
and the presenter is not separated from his 
audience by the time between taping and 
broadcast Participants must come to predeter 
mined conference locations, active participa 
lion and interaction teleconferencing's key .is 
sets, necessitate that the audience remain 
small Thus, it cannot duplicate the sheer nu 
""^-•nl outreach of the mass media, radio and 




television. Where there i$ a need for immedi- 
ate, interaLtwe Lvmmtimcattun between spe- 
dalized groups at multiple widespread luta- 
tionSy huu et er, a telephonebased netu urk tan 
be invaluable. It may actually be the only cfTi 
Lient and Lost-effective means of Larry ing out 
some activities. 

Telecommunications is imbued with a 
"high-lech" aura, which causes most develop- 
ment professionals to question its appropriate- 
ness in a development setting. Yet, at the heart 
of this space-age technology is a simple device 
which has been in use for over three-quarters 
of a century -the telephone. Furthermore, 
telephone systems are proliferating through- 
out the Third World. 

The same teleconferencing technology was 
employ ed by each of the three pilot projects, 
with some variation necessitated by available 
transmis.sion systems and user requirements. 
BcLsie lo eaeh projeet is a fully mteraaivc, 
two way, dedicated LommuniLation network 
linking .several .sites. Eaehsiie eau initiate eon 
ferenees and LommuniLaie with all other .sites 
in the network. The networLs u.se one or two 
telephone ehannels depending on the equip 
ment eomprisingthe "elcetroniL elassroom" at 
the project sites. The b^isie eleetronie elass 
room Lonsisls of audioeonfereneing equip 
ment - loud.speakers, several mierophone.s 
with push-to-talk buttons, and a network euu 
trol terminal that eontrols signal levels and 
dialing flinaions when sites participate in a 
conference. Depending on the site, facilities 
and equipment can accommodate 50 to 100 
people per site. In the Indonesia and West 
Indies Projects, additional equipment is in 
eluded to provide a graphius eapabihty. Tdc 
writers and .slow sean video transmit images 
and pietures, mieroeomputers transmit text, 
and facsimile maehmes transmit "digiti/.ed" 
hard copy of text or pictures - all over a single 
telephone circuit. O 
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The Applications 

Interactive teleconferencing networks can 
be used for many purposes in diverse settings. 
The three RSP projects delivered information, 
multiplied .searee human resourees, and ex- 
tended institutional outreaeli in respon.se to 
different development problems. In Indone- 
sia, teleconferencing was used to meet the 
growing demand for higher edueation, in the 
Vte.st Indies, it proved the mo.st effective means 
of reaehing small numbers of pe\jple m lsoLu- 
ed locations with quality instruction, and in 
Peru, It provided in-serviee training to field 
workers in health, edueation, and agrieuliure. 

lndo)7esia 

Tlie Indonesian Distance Education Project 
(SISDIKSAT) was designed to m.iximize the 
searee professional and teaehing resources of 
the Eastern Islands Universities As.soeiation, a 
group of fairly new universities and teaeher 
training colleges on the islands of K«ilimantan, 
Sulawesi, Maluku, and Irian Jaya. Linking elev- 
en distant and remote universities .spanning 
2,500 miles with a telephone-b<ised eleetronie 
el*Lssroom, SISDIKSAT is u.sed to provide rare- 
ly available academie eourses to university stu- 
dents, upgrade faeuity knowledge and teach- 
ing skills through in-serviee training programs 
and seminars, and faeilitate adminisirative and 
institutional eommunieation. Its effect is to 
make the expert resourees of one university 
available to the other panieipating universi- 
ties, thus multiplying eaeh professionals out- 
reaeh and effectivenes.s, Al.so ineluded in the 
SISDIKSAT system are the Java-b«ised Hogor 
Agricultural Institute - Indonesia s premier 
agrieultural university - whieh serves xs a een- 
ter of exeellenee, and the Direeiorate General 
of Higher Edueation, whieh is the bureaueratie 
headquarters. SISDIKSAT s main activities are 
course sharing, seminars, audioeonferenee.s, 
training programs, mes.sage serviee, informa- 
iContinued on page 4) 
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(Tlet)en continued from pa^e 3) 
lion exchange, and demonstrations which of 
ten include oilier user groups outside the uni 
veroity community. 

In Oaober 1984, SISDIKSAT initiated a trial 
semester offering two courses, it is currently 
completing its fifth semester with a regular 
schedule of 15 courses, reaching over 3,000 
students each semester. To date, it hx> deliv 
ered 75 undergraduate courses, sucli as statis 
tics, research methods, poultn' production, 
and forestry. Use extends beyond normal 
course delivery to other aaivitics. Tlie Direc- 
torate Genera! of Primary and Secondary Edu- 
cation is now launching in-service training for 
its teachers. A recent tribute to SISDIKSATs 
imponance to the professional community' 
was a voluntary seminar program held over 
the semester break which attracted over 1,800 
panicipants from both the university and the 
community at large. 

West Indies 

UWIDITE, the University of the West Indies 
Distance Teaching Experiment, links three 
campuses and three extramural centers in six 
different countries O^maica, Barbados, Trini- 
dad, St. Lucia, Antigua, and Grenada) in a dis- 
tance teaching program similar to SISDIKSAT. 
Tlie first of the RSP projects to stan operations, 
UWIDITE offered its inaugural teleconference 
in March 1983. 

UWIDITE is characterized by a diversity of 
programs; while it is not used primarily for 
undergraduate instruction, its "Challenge 
Exam" program allows undergraduates in the 
non-campus territories to complete the first 
pan of a Bachelor of Science degree without 
leaving their home island. In the 1984/85 aca- 
demic year, nearly two hundred students sat 
for the Challenge exams. 

UWIDITE places strong emphasis on its out- 
reach and in-service training programs. Tlie 
Certificate of Education program for primary 
and secondary school teachers provides op- 
portunities for professional upgrading and, 
imponantly, job advancement. Tliis program 
has enabled the University to double its annual 
number of cenificate awards. UWIDITE's 
health program is extensive: over 500 doctors 
and nurses are reached each year with in-ser- 
vice training in reproductive health and family 
planning. The Caribbean Food and Nutrition 
Institute presents a series of courses that cut 
across sectors: community workers in agricul- 
ture, education, health, and community devel- 
opment are trained to promote good nutrition 
praaices in the community. 

The UWIDITE network supports monthly 
consultations and case presentations and is 
used for special course series. For example, 
the PanAmerican Health Organization present- 
ed twelve sessions on emergency health man- 
agement and the Caribbean Cardiology Con- 
ference, with 100 physicians in six countries, 
was conducted via teleconference. 

Significantly, most of the UWIDITE program 
panicipants are between 31 and 35 years of 
age -a period when both family and career 
pressures would normally make it difficult to 
pursue additional training. 

UWIDITE is panicularly appreciated in the 
ncn-campus territories that lack the resources 

strengthen their education and training sys- 



tems. The availability^ of funds is one problem, 
but there are others, the limited si/e of ccnain 
demands in tliese small island nations dimin- 
ish the economic vtability^ of conventional 
training programs, the relativ c isolation makes 
it difTiLuii to recruit anu retain c,ualified staff, 
and the lack of access to new information 
ser/es to degrade tl'ie sialT.s effecti\'cness. 
Tliese problems are addressed by UWIDITE, 
which has become a permanent feature of the 
University of the Wjst Indies' offerings. 

Perti 

Can teleconferencing work outside the uni- 
versity classroom? The I'eru Rural Communi- 
cations Services Project {RCS?) works directly 
with rural field workers in the isolated "high 
jungle" region of vSan Martin. Billed on Jie 
premise that basic telephone service is an ef- 
feaive means of overcommc; infrastructure 
and resource limitations and constitutes an es- 
sential component of the development proc- 
ess, telephone service was provided to seven 
strategic rural communities ranging in size 
from 800 to IfsOOO inhabitants, thus linking 
them with each other and with the rest of the 
country through the national telephone net- 
work. (See article on expanded Peruvian tele- 
phone service elsewhere in this issue.) Build- 
ing on the bi.sic telephone syrstem, 
audioconferencing service w;is provided by 
ENTEL, the national telephone company, to the 
health, education, and agriculture ministries. 
By linking field and extension personnel with 
regional and central ministry headquarters, 
audioconferencing improves the operations 
and outreach of these centralized institutions. 

The operations and development efforts of 
the social service sector in San Manin were 
severely handicapped by: inadequate access to 
information required to develop and provide 
effective services; lengthy delays in handling 
routine administrative matters-, lack of staff su- 
pervision; and absence of in-service training 
programs for field workers. 

The audioconferencing component wiis de- 
veloped to support and strengthen these rural 
services. Audioconferencing (voice only) facil- 
ities were established at each site, either in the 
ENTEL office itself or in a central municipal 
building. Targeted users were the field staff of 
the health, agriculture, and education minis- 
tries, such as teachers, doctors, nurses, other 
health care workers, extension agents, etc. At 
each Site, a representative from each sector 
was designated local coordinator to work 
with ENTEL in identifying sector needs and 
organizing appropriate programs. 

Over a two-year period (1984-1985), 658 au- 
dioconferences were conducted - 260 in 1984 
and 392 in 1985. Over 80 percent of the ap- 
proximately 900 sector personnel in ban Mar- 
tin participated in the audioconferences. By 
1985, average attendance had grown in every 
sector except agriculture; total enrollment in- 
cluding repeat users, was 10,000 person ses- 
sions. ENTEL Itself discovered the utility of the 
audioconferencing network for training and 
management - it now accounts for a third of 
the network's use. 

Tlie audioconferencing network w:is pri- 
marily used for in-service training, with most 
programs originating from Lima, based on the 
panicipants strong preference for and belief in 



the superiority of Lima-bdsed specialists. 

The health sector WcUs the most competent 
and innu\ati\'e in its use of the audioLonfer- 
cncing network, reflecting perhaps greater 
congruence of its communiLation and infor- 
mation needs w ith the sen ice pro\ ided b\ the 
RCSP. 

To gain access to Lima-boocu specialists, an 
ongoing training progiam was developed with 
the Colegio Medico in four areas, internal 
medKine, pediatrics, gy necology and ol>stet- 
rics, and primary health care. These confer- 
ences were wcil recei\ ed by the participating 
doctors, nurses, nurses aides, and community 
health workeis. Over a 10-month period, total 
aitsindance reached over 1,100. The RCSP net- 
work was also used to support the National 
Vaccination Campaign -for coordinating lo- 
gistics, training workers, monitoring progress, 
and evaluating results. 

The education sector conducted the greatest 
number of audioconferences. The network be- 
came the means of delivery for 32 workshops 
conduaed by PROMULCAD, an inno\'ative 
teacher training program Special education 
was also a sector focus. A series of audiocon- 
ferences were developed on learning disabil 
ities So successful were the programs that lo- 
al parents asked to attend, and eventually, in 
an innovative mi.xed media event, audiocon 
ferences were broadcist live over the local 
radio station and questions were entertained 
througli a '*call-in" arrangement. 

Because of strikes and poor leadership in 
the agricultural sector, it was least able to es- 
tablish a viable audioconference program in 
San Martin. Only 88 audioconferences were 
completed in 1984 and 1985 Funhermore, the 
farm-visit strategy promoted by the ministry 
prevented extension workers from regularly 
attending audioconferences However, in 1985 
the new training orientation of the telecom- 
munication project and revised scheduling for 
the agriculf'iral telecommunication confer 
ences helped to increase the number of suc- 
cessful audioconferences by T percent. 

The Results 

After four years of field experimentation, 
what has been learned? Although a proven 
technology and means of communication in 
the United States, teleconferencing w:is un 
tried in the Tliird Worid Hie RSP projects in 
troduced teleconferencing to rural and re 
mote environments, where the telephone had 
arrived only recently In 1982 the questions 
were: Could the technology withstand the rig- 
ors of the environment, the deficit of re 
sources, and the paucity of skilled telecom- 
munications technicians? Could the tech- 
nology be adequately transferred to ensure 
long-term operation and efficient use of the 
teleconferencing networks? Would it be an ef- 
fective developmerit tool? Wliat were the most 
appropriate applications? 

Teleconferencing tedmology can he made 
to work reliably in tljc developing twrld. In 
Indonesia, the 15 site audioconferencing net 
work performs at 98 |>ercent technical reliabil- 
ity; in theWest Indies, the network successfully 
delivers all but 10 percent of its programs, in 
Peru, less than four percent of scheduled 

^ {Continued on page .5) 
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(Tietjen contmnedfrom page ^) 

iransniLssioiis were cuicclled l)ecaii^c ( )!' icch- 
niul pruhlcim. Thus high uiIl' uf rLlMhihi\ wj.s 
acc()niph.shcd I)y .sdcciing .simple and .sturdy 
c(iuipniciu, making ccnain equipment adapta- 
lions such as using n()ncorrosi\ e metals, and 
Livaiing innu\aii\L .sulutiuii.s -e.g. a iiui.sc 
"gating" system - when proI)k'm,s arKse, 

Training of local technicians in cquipmont 
maintenance. re|)air, and management is also a 
key factor in achie\*ing a reliable teleconfer- 
encing network. I:ach technician i-eceived 
liands-on training, operations and mainte- 
nance manuals, and repeated refresher cour- 
se.s~ taught over the netwc^rLs. of course! 

Yet. not ever\iliing was successful. "Hie tele 
writers ased for I)oth the SlSDIKSATand UWI 
DlTIi Projects proved disappointing in tlieii- 
performance. And we learned that the human 
.system was more liable to break down than the 
teclmic-al one. Both training and [)ractice were 
needed before there was any certalnt\' that [)ai*- 
ticipant.s and presenters would regularlv at- 
tend the telecunferenc(»s, that materials would 
be prepared and pre.sented on sciiedule, and 
that the telecommunication.s authority would 
not inexplicably turn ofTthe eanii station m tlie 
middle of a chtss. 

Teleconferencing can answer ilevelopment 
needs. It caw support a variety of distance edu- 
cation programs, facilitate management prac* 
tices,and fulfill essential information needs. ^Vs 
evidenced by the RSP pilot projects, telecon- 
Terencing is versatile: it is equally appropriate 
for delivering university courses, in-seivice 
training, health campaign coordination, medi- 
cal consultation, and management confer- 
ences. It cuts acro.ss sector boundaries: univer- 
sity students and field workers, physicians and 
rural health care workers, teachers and agri- 
cultural extension agents can all l)enent from 
teleconferencing. Training is i)y far the most 
demanded service of a teleconferencing net- 
work and will attract the most users. And train- 
ing probably will have tlie most profound de- 
\'elopment impact of any of the 
teleconferencing programs. 

Teleconferencing u> an effeaire and popu- 
lar means of ifisnuaion. Each projcxrt added 
sites and expanded classroom facilities to ac- 
commodate high tittendanLL and demand. In 
Indonesia, it%\as nut iinu.sual fui tUsite lo ha\L 
100 200 .students attend a Miigk eLis.s. SpCLial 
l^XIDITE and RCSP program.*- often attiaacd 
large .segments of the Lumn»unit\, a.s well a.s 
the usual targeted partieipant.s. In the \\e.«>t In 
dies, over 500 doctors and nurses ha\e partici- 
pated in a single Lourse .serie.s. In Peru, 80 
percent jf the field workers rcLeued tratiiiitg 
\la the teleconfereiKuig network. 

Satisfaction with the communication's me 
dium - essentiall} twowa\ \oiLe eommuiiiLa 
tioas - was e.\pres.sed In the u.scrs. In IndouL 
sia, for e.xampic, "^-i perLcnt the .studcnt^s 
indicated that the\ learned cspcLiall) ulII 
from the interacti\e que.stion and an.swci .scs 
sion.s, whieh were a regular feature of the SIS 
DIKSAT courses. While 6"* per».cnt of the siu 
dents felt they learnc^d :Ls much or more from 
the SISDIKSAT courses as from their face-to- 
faee ehisse^. 95 pereent of their loeal lutor.s 
believed the students learned a.s muvh or 
Q from the distanee eourses- 
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The Costs of a Teleconferencing Ne^ork 



Tlirce cost elements must be coasidered: 



capital costs, teleconferencing equipment, assoLiated hardware and faeiliiies, 
transmission costs, satellite "air time" and telephone lines, 

management and maintenance eosis. operating the systems and developing programs for 
deliver\'. 



CAIMTAL AND KECURIllNG COSTS 



COSTS ITEMS 


SISDIK.SAT 


IIWIDITE 


KCSP 


Audio equipment 


S 9,941/site 


S 4,985/site 


$ 4,549/sKe 


Annual transmission 


237,500/year 


104,000/year 


no charge 


Annual management 


82,313/year 


139,702/year 


33.300/year 


Hourly charge 


94/hour 


140/hour 


68/hour 


(transmission and 








management) 









jCOST EFFECTIVENESS: COMPAIIISON WITH FACE TO FACE DELI\T:RY METI IODS 



ACTIVITY 


Face-to-Face 


SISDIKSAT 


l^VIDITE 


RCSP 


SAVINGS 


Course 


$ 2,281/site 


S542/site 






58% 


Seminar 
(1 day, 
84 people) 


11,250 




S1,000 




90% 


Workshop 
(6 days, 
20 people) 


9,325 


S3,384 






64% 


Training 
(31 sessions) 


4,000 






S2,600 


35% 


Teaching 
Certificate 


8,172 
student 




S3,836 




54% 


Visiting 
Professor 


64/course/ 
student 


11/course/ 
student 






83% 



I (Figures derived from Rural Satellite Project data in USS.) 



PartiLi{)ant.s from all three piojL^t.s touad 
tile teleeonfereiiLing progiaiii.s iule\aitt to 
their pr\.)fessional need.s. TIil SISDIKSAT k^al 
tutors bclie\ed the di.stanee courses and tiatii 
ing .se\s.si<.)n.s im[)io\ed tlicu al)ilit\ to lea^h 
Mniilar eourse.s them.seUe.s. 

In Peru, 92 percent of the partieipant.s staled 
the teleeonfereiieing piogiani.s helped tiiLm 
do their job.s bettei. In fact, in I9S5 o\li 3^>0 
teleeonfei ences w ere <.irgaiu/ed at field woik 
er.s* rcxjuests. 

Thi.s demand i.sIikewi.sL evkleuved when 9V 
pereent of the SISDIKSAT .seiiuiiai pailiLipani.s 
rc\)ueMed additional seiitiuai.s. And in (ItL 
West Indies, the rni\ersit\ ha.s dcLkle^l that 
the rWIDITE Challenge Lsaiii ' piogiani i,s Mi 
sueecwsful th^lt It Ulll lio lotigcl vjOcI lace to 
faLC tutorials on the eam[Hi.se.s. 

Conclusion 

Twi^^^4l\, telepiuuie l)ased<.oiiiiiiuiiK4Uioii.s 
notWijrks ean benefit luial in.stiiution.s and u.s 
ers b) pro\iding acees.s to e.xpert rcsourtes^ 
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^jualit) tiauiiiig, new teehiiologiL.s and ntetih 
i>dologie.s, and seieiuifie re.searLli, among oth- 
el u.sL.s. riic\ ))rinidL a nieaiLs of 1.onllnulllea' 
tlon with poliL^makeLs, a LliaitLe (o a.sk 
que.stioii.s and di.sLU.s.s probleiii.s, and an oj) 
puiiuiitt\ to partieipate in the dLcision making 
proLess. 

IliL ultimatL out(.onie ol the Kuiai oauIhiL 
Piogram i.s that the e.\perieikeaiid kiiowkJge 
now exi.st to provide a .sound louiidation tor 
cuhers interested in esiabli.shing iiiijo\aii\e 
U.SL.S of iclLeontnuniKatioii.v It Mgiial.s (he he 
giiiiiiiig of a global etlort to bring eduLatioii, 
training, and infoiiiiauoii tu iikhl and nioiL 
peopL at lower Lost.s. It i.s Iiopexl that, ba.sed 
on the e.NpLrieiiee ai tliL Rural Satellite i^io 
gram, others niiglii benefit Irom it.s tiumiph.s 
and pitfalLs to more elTeeti\eI\ design and tni 
plement similar projects in the future. k 

Karen Tictjcn is Trujcti Pirctiuf of the Kara! 
Satellite PruJeU, uhith is updated by thcAtad 
emyfor lUluuitional Development. 
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Telephone Service Eocpands in Peru 



by Gary Heald, Steven Hees, and John Mayo 




In 1984, the Independent Com- 
mission for World-wide Telecom- 
munications Development (pop- 
ularly Icnown as the Maitland 
Commission after its chairman, Sir Donald 
Maitland) summarized the importance of lele 
phony to rural development It concluded tliat 
"telecommunications should be regarded as a 
complement to other investments an essen- 
tial component in the development process 
which can raise produaivit>' and efficiency in 
other seaors, and enhance the quality of life in 
Uie developing world.'* Evidence from a vari- 
ety' of t\vo-way systems in Alaska, Canada, In- 
dia, Thailand, and Indonesia confirm iliis 
observation. 

There are still many unknowns, however, 
concerning the use, costs, financing, and im- 
pact of rural telephone systems While national 
planners and their colleagues in international 
agencies are familiar with the economic and 
social benefits associated with investments in 
transportation, education, health, and agricul- 
ture, they still lack the information, familiarity, 
and confidence to judge the benefits derived 
from telecommunications. To address such is- 
sues, a number of important pilot projects 
have been undertaken in recent years. One 
such initiative was the Peruvian Rural Commu- 
nication Service Projea (RCSP) 



'[..there was an 
immediate demand 
and a sizable market 
for public telephone 
services. 



System Operations 

The RCSP was developed by the Peruvian 
government and die U S. Agency for Interna- 
tional D^/elopment to determine among oth- 
er thingi., whether a satellite based telephone 
communication system, linking a variety of 
agencies and technologies, could provide a 
useful, reliable, and cost-effeaive service to a 
remote region of eastern Peru. Tlie projea 
incorporated numerous technical, program- 
matic, and administrative innovations. The rel- 
atively small 6.1 meter antennas received and 
transmitted signals using the hemispheric 
beams provided through INTELSAT satellites. 
These eanh stations were linked to radiotele- 
phones to extend rural telephone coverage to 
j'^^e smaller villages in the projea 



Tlie pilot projea was concentrated in seven 
rural communities in the Department of San 
Martin, a high jungle area east of the Andes. 
The three largest communities, wiili average 
populations of 12,000, were conneaed via sat- 
ellite to Peru's national telephone system. Tlie 
remaining four towns, with average popula- 
tions of 3,400, were linked by means of \1IF 
radiotelephones to one of the earth stations 
and ilien to the national network. 

AJi RCSP sites, designed to provide commer- 
cial telephone service at public call offices, 
were staffed by ENTEL (Natioml Telecomuuh 
catiotis) personnel or by local coucessiou- 
aires. After a lengthy network design and in- 
stallation process, public telephone service 
was inaugurated at the seven sites between 
July 1983 and June 1984. In addition to stan- 
dard two-way telephone communication, the 
RCSP incorporated a message deliverv' system 
which allows users to pre arrange both outgo- 
ing and incoming calls at public call offices. 
Wlien a telephone message arrives in a com- 
munity, ENTEL delivers it to the recipient s 
home or office - an important service, as most 
Peruvians do not have private telephones. 

During the first two and one-half years of 
commercial RCSP service, 87 to 95 percent of 
tlie calls were made from the participating ru- 
ral communities. Telephone traffic increased 
from 22,170 calls in 1983 to 102,895 in 1985. 
Unquestionably, there was an immediate de- 
mand and a sizable market for public tele- 
phone services. In 1985, 87 percent of annual 
operating costs were covered by RCSP 
revenues. 

In-depth personal interviews with public 
telephone system users revealed that the fre- 
quent system user (4 to 5 calls per month) was 
typically male, 33-35 years of age, born outside 
of the projea zone, and was well educated by 



regional standards. Approxmiately 24 [K'rcent 
of the system users held professional or tech- 
nical positions. Use among business owners 
and managers grew appreciably during this 
period - from 14 percent in 1 983 to 34 percent 
by the end of 1985. 

System RellabilJty 

The novelty of the system, the challenges 
from adding new nei\vork sites, and the sky- 
rocketing use of telephone services, did not 
compromise the s>'5tems reliabilit)'; during 
the first six months, fully 81 percent of all 
initiated public cal^ were successfully com- 
pleted. Tins completion rate declined slightly 
over time, and held steady at about 75 percent 
during the next two years. Calls lasted an aver- 
age of approximately six minutes, and overall, 
ilie average waiting time for a call to go 
through was 51 minutes. Following its inaugu- 
ration in niid-1983. all or part of the RCSP 
s>'stem operated 174 out of 184 possible da>'S; 
and in 1984 and 1985. tiie earth station was 
operational every day. 

It is difficult to identify many of the benefits 
derived from having nearby telephone service. 
Nevertheless, several key faas demonstrate 
the value rural Peruvian users place on im- 
proved telecommunication services and how 
ilieir lives have changed as a result. First, sur- 
veys showed that among families using the 
system at least once, average monthly incomes 
ranged from S68 to $150. A single long dis- 
tance call averaged $1.15. representsng about 
0.6 percent of families' monthly jnconies 
among regular users, and between 0.8 and L7 
percent of average family incomes. That rui^l 
families chose to allocate their limited discre- 
tionary income to telephone use is one meas- 
ure of the value of telephone communications 
to individual users. 

Secondly, despite the additional expense 
that would be incurred, there was a strong 
demand for prix'ate telephones as well, and a 
numbtr were installed in homes and offices in 
the three sites ser\'ed by satellite earth stations. 
In 1984, 28,790 calls were initiated from these 
private phones, and 50.767 were made in 1985. 

(Contintwd on page 12) 
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HNandMDS 
Explained 

AIDS (Acquired Immunodeficienq- 
Dcficienc\*Syndromc)is ihcmo.si serious 
-but not die only- illness caused by 
ilie Human Ininiunodeficienc}' Virus 
(HIV). AIDS is a fatal virus»caused dis- 
ease, charaaeri/ed b\ a weakening of 
the immune SN'Sieni which penuits in 
fealon by opportunistic diser^es In 
faa. like most viruses. UIV appears to 
cause a spcarum of illness, ranging 
from infeaion with no symptoms lo 
malaise to chronically swollen lymph 
nodes and otlicr conditions known as 
AIDS-Related Complex (/\RC). to diag- 
nosed AIDS itself. Wl^ai is being ti:ins- 
miited between people is not a single 
disease, then, but a virus tl)at causes \'ar- 
ious degrees of disease. 

It is important lo understand thai a 
minority of thase infeaed with I H\' may 
ncv<»r become ill; that infeaion alone 
docs not automatically mean disease, 
and 'Jiai there is no necessarily direct 
progression from infeaion to /\RC to 
AIDS. Perhaps as many as 80 percent of 
those infeaed wiil however, suflfer 
some IllV-related illness such as AIDS. 
ARC, brain and ner\'C damage*, or v'ari 
ous cancers Tlie longer a person is in 
fecied, the greater tlie chances appear to 
be >f de\-eIoping illness, particularly 
AIDS 

On the other hand, infected iudividu 
als are at all times iufectiotis, presum 
ably for life, whether or not they be- 
come ill In this respect. II^' is unlike 
other viral infeaions and raises issues of 
profound importance regarding pre 
vention, treatment, and control. 

Moreover. IIIV infeaion and its \':tri- 
ous disease manifestations x'ary consid- 
erably m different pans of the world 
WInt IS happenmg in W'estern Eurojn; 
or the United brates cannot necessarily 
l)e explamed by what is happenmg at 
the same time in central /\frica, or vice 
versa. Perhaps more tiiitn one vjrus is at 
work, or sociomedical conditions en- 
courage ccnam kmds of infeaions but 
not others, or some other unknown fac- 
tor IS ai work tlyat makes this mfection so 
markedly dissimilar from country lo 
count r}'. l-or som^ time to come, what is 
known about IIIV infeaion will be hos- 
tage to what we have yet to discover 
about it. 

I^r the time bemg. however, the 
numbers alone are staggering. Perhaps 
as many as ten million people are 
infeaed worldwide, and that total m 
creases as this is written. Even if no fur- 
tfier V/ral transmission occurs anywhere 
iri the world, ilie community uf natiun^ 
will be coping well into the next tcntur) 
with as many as five milliun uf thuse 
already infeaed as they develop sunie 
HIV-related illness. a 




HIV 



Tl)is article cofisiders tlx: medical and social implicatiom of I I/V and AIDS rat}}er tlxin address- 
ing our mual topic - commtmication. Due to tfje maeasmg need to understand IIIV, and tlx* 
ivid&pread misunderstandings about this virus, uvfeel it is both appropriate and important to 
include Dr Mann s piece along with tlx)se tlxst describe communication strategies and lessons 
learned from I IN and AIDS education efforts m tlx: US and in tlx: davlopmg tvorld. 
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AIDS: The Global Challenge 



by .Or. Jonathan Mann 

Tlie worldwide epidemic of Human Immunodeficiency Virus vHIV ) infection, including the 
Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome uUDS-SIDA in French and bpamsh; represents an 
unprecedented and urgent challenge to international public health. AIDS is not somebody 
elfceV" problem - it is an international health problem of extraordinary^ scope affecting both 
industrialized and developing countries, and will require a long-term effort and commitment on 
the part of the entire world. 

AIDS emerged quickly and many wish it wouid disappear just as quickly. But it is unlikely that a 
vaccine or a widely eflfeaive therapy will become ax'ailable for at least several years. Even if a 
vticcine were distributed tomorrow. /UDS cases would continue to appear for generations, 
coming from tlie pool uf people already infeaed. The only deterrent we have at the present time 
is education. 

Tlie pandemic was a sileni one at the beginning, from the early 1970s until ilie mid 1980s. 
Tlien, when it was positively identified and the lethal nature of the virus become well known, iib 
presence "exploded " onto the international scene. Now. we are wunessing an astonishingly 
diverse range of impacts *.nd reactions to the I II\ phenomenon - psychological, social, cultural, 
economic, and political. 

Vt^itli the esublishmeni of the Special Programme on AIDS (SPAj, the World I lealth Organiza- 
tion (VCHO) recogni/.ed the immense dimensions of this threat to global health. \\1 10 acknowl- 
edges its responsibility tu rapidly niobili/e national and international energies, creativity, and 
resources for global AIDS prevention and control. 

Transmission Modes 

Tlie transmission modes of H^' have become clearer over time and u itli the growing av'ailabil- 
ity of epidemiological studies throughout the world IIIV appears to be spread in only three 
ways -sexually, through blood, and from mother to child. Sexual transmission transcends 
national, racial, geographic, cultural, and social boundaries. IIi\' can be spread sexually from 
man to woman, woman to man, woman to woman, or man to man. 

Transmission through blood can occur in sev'eril ways Tlie most common is through IllV-con- 
taminatc^d blood tmnsfusions. Fbrtunately , this can be prevented by screening the blood for the 
virus A second route is through certain blood products, such :is Uiose used for hemophilia 
patients, that were contaminated with 1 1^^ Tliis problem also can l>e controlled tlirougli screen- 
ing and with special trc*atment of the blood product. Finally, intravenous drug users who use 
blood-contaminated needles, syringes, or other equipment also risk contraamg II ^^ Similarly, 
any needle or other instrument contaminated with blood and then used on another person, 
could transmit II^* Transmission can be controlled if instruments are cleaned and sterilized 
between each use. 

Transmission of HIV from an infeaed mother to her child (perinaully), refleaing a special 
biological relationship, can occur before, during, or shortly after birth. Tfie efficiency of this type 
of transmission is approximately 50 percent. Studies are in progress to better define this risk. 

There is no evidence to support casual transmission, i.e. the spread of H5V by insects of any 
kind, tlirougli food, w:iter. air, or via swimming pools or toilets. Transmission requires specific 
human acts or special relationships, such as that benveen a mother and her child. 

The Numbers 

Tlie numbers uf reponed ca^e^ uf AIDS and uf cuuntries identify ing AIDS crises have increased 
dramatically. As uf May 6, 1987. 105 countries have reported -19.132 AIDS cases to WHO. This 
number, liuwcver, represents unly a poniun uf the estimated lutal, belie\ed to exceed 100,000. 
Beiween5and 10 milliun persons may currently be infeaed with HIV, and by 1991. at least one 
million AIDS cases will have occurred worldwide according to WHO estimates. 

C ir ^Continued on page 8) 
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(Mann continued fro7fi page 7) 

Fbrthcrmorc, AIDS is llircaiening pr^^eacd 
health gains for the dc\-cloping world For ex- 
ample, in areas where 10 percent of tlie preg- 
nant women are HI\- infeaed, liie infant mor- 
»a!itj' rate due to AIDS alcre may be 10 to 20 
per 1000 births. Tliis HIV-related increase in 
infant mortality^may cancel out projeaed im- 
provemenis in infant survi\'al rates attributable 
to child sumval initiatives. 

In North and Souili America. Europe, and 
Australia, most MDS cases occur among 20- to 
49-year-old homosexual or bisexual men and 
among intravenous drug users Howc\'er, an 
estimate of the proponion of cases of AIDS 
acquired through heterosexual contaa in 
liiese regions has increased from one percent 
to approximately four percent The United 
Slates Public Health Service has estimated iliat 
by 1991, 270,000 cases of AIDS will have oc- 
curred in die USA - more ilian eight times the 
approximately 33,000 cases of AIDS identified 
since the beginning of the epideinic. 

The number of African countries reponing 
cases of AIDS to WHO has increased substan- 
tially in the past year. HIV is transmitted in 
Africa as it is elsewhere in the world. While an 
accurate accounting of HIV-infeaed persons 
or AIDS cases in Africa is not av'ailable, it is 
likely iliat Africa has at least one million infea- 
ed people. 

Relatively few AIDS cases have been repon- 
ed in Asia, and most of those have been as^oci- 
ated with exposure to contaminated blovxl 
products or to persons fron^ Western coun- 
tries. Though iliere is evidence of local HIV 
transmission, studies suggest that it has not yet 
penetrated the general population. 

Earlier estimates of the rates of progression 
of HIV infeaion to AIDS and other AIDS-relat- 
ed syndromes have recently been revised up- 
ward On the basis of current Information, 2t 
appears that 10 to 30 percent of HIV-infeaed 
penjons will de\'elop AIDS and that 25 to 50 
percent more will develop AIDS-related ill- 
nesses during a five-year period. Current data 
Suggest iliat the majorit>» of HIV-infeaed per- 
sons may de\'elop AIDS during the first ten 
years after HIV infeaion and that the remain- 
der may have AIDS-related illnesses. 

The Costs 

In industrialized countries, the economic 
impaa of AIDS will be substantial: consider 
the estimated per patient cost of $50,000 to 
$150,000 for direa medical care. In compari- 
son, ilie cost of preventing AIDS is quite small, 
For example, several health educators could 
be employed for a year for the cost of treating a 
single AIDS patient. Indeed, the entire 1987 
WHO budget for AIDS does not exceed the 
medical care costs incurred by less than one 
percent of reported AIDS cases. 

The social impaa of HIV-related diseases is 
occuring at all levels -personal, family, and 
community. HIV-infeaed persons, including 
AIDS vlaims, are being expelled from their 
families or their social milieu at the very time 
they most need support and care. 
HIV infeaions and AIDS strike most often at 
ilie 20- to 49'year-old population, in contrast to 
many health problems that affea either the 
very young or the older segments of society 
it robs societies of people who are in 



An AIDS Campaign in Brazil 



by Douglas JanofiF 

Most people like to get a\\a> from prublen-.* 
and concerns when the\ go un \:acatiun. It i,n 
probably safe to sa> that a majorit> of v-acation- 
ers woulrl not n^aot to be reminded about the 
growing problem of AIDS as the)' travel to 
long«planned getaways But tourists arriving in 
Rio de Janeiro •ind other cities in Brazil for the 
annual Cirni\'al celebration last Februarv were 
in for a surprise when the> passed tliruug?i 
customs and uniforn.ed policemen handed 
iliem the following brochure in Punugese. 
Spanish, English, and French. 

"Dear Tourist, Welcome to Brazil 

We lx)pe tlxit your stay in our countiy 
will be the most pleasant possible ami 
tlxityvu will enjoy it. One of the most 
popular events, tl^e Caniiml, is taki?;g 
place now and is a period of great frah 
etuizatiott^ 

Brazil Ijos one of t})e largest number 
of registered ca^es of AIDS in the nvrld. 
Vjis situation mmt be faced etvn dur- 
ingsudj a pleasant occasion as the Car- 
niml. Voerefore, for wur health and 
safety, tiy to avoid aisual or multiple 
sextml contacts With any icind of sexual 
activity, use condoms, whiclj can easily 
be found in dmgstores. 

If you need to tiSe fringes, use only 
one-imy models, and make sure tiMjy 
are disposed of after use, 

collaborate with the Ijealth aut!x>ri 
ties to presertv your Ijealth and tlxit of 
the Brazilian people " 

llie AIDS brochure distribution program 
v^-as spearheaded b> the National Di\ision of 
SaniUty SuA-eillance in Ports, /Virports. and 
Borders. According to William Waissman. 
Assistant Director of the Sariitarv- Control Sen-- 
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their most produalve years, creating a serious 
ilireat to country's' social and econrmic 
development 

Hie Challenge 

The HIV and AIDS epidemics are truly gloh- 
al problems, afFeaing industrialized and de- 
veloping nations alike A ^'business as usual" 
approach will not suffice. The WHO strategy* 
for AIDS control is to stop the spread of HIV 
worldwide by attacking a^ety* mode of trans, 
mission in avry* country, using etvry* educa. 
tional technique av-ailable Tiiis daunting task 
will require an unprecendented level of com- 
miunent from all governments as well as from 
medical and public health professionals. 

Education Is our only tool so we nudst make 
it work. That will require all the darit)', all the 
hard work and all the creativit)' we can muster 
to make certain that it does work. w 

Dr. Jonatljan Mann is Director of the Special 
Programme on AIDS at the World Health Or- 
ganization in Gefieva, Switzerland, p Q 



ice fur Immigrant>, SOU,UOO brochures were 
handed to in coming visitors during CarnunI 
week - half in Rio de Janeiro and half in other 
pu.iular deMinatiuns such ;is Recife and Pono 
/Viegre. 

At ihe time of th^ 1987 Carnn-al, there were 
alread) l,2o3 confirmed cases of /MDS in the 
countrv. A year earlier, AIDS wvs rarely dis- 
cussed, but awareness and concern about the 
\irus has changed considerably in the past 
year. At first, other government agencie^ resist- 
ed becoming involved in disseminating infor- 
mation about AIDS. For instance, «n 1086, 
when Waissman's .service prepared and began 
to distribute a questionnaire to passengers ar- 
riving in Brazil, the\' had to stop because of 
protests from airline companies and the press. 
But in November of that same year, the govern- 
ment announced plans for a massive education 
campaign to prevent the transmission of III- 
WAids in Braxil. /\nd, by February' 1987. the 
clirr<ate n'as favorable enough to run a coordi- 
nated information campaign during the Cirni- 
ya\ celebration. 

Beyond reaching the tounsi populations, it 
is panicularl) important to reach large por- 
tions of the Brazilian populauon. Planners of 
ihe national AIDS campaign intend to use tele- 
vision, radio, and all major newspapers in their 
effort to cover the countrv*. Initial IV coverage 
is comprised of short informational messages 
directed at high-risk groups. /Mthough a coor- 
dinated mass media campaign has not yet been 
launched, there are plans to use nidio and the 
print media as well to reach a wider audience. 

A Matter of Funds 

Dr. Al\':»ro M?tida. direaor of the Infeaious 
Diseases Department for the State of Rio de 
Janeiro, estimates that US$6 million will be 
needed to adequately meet the costs of AIDS 
prevention and medial care. Ilowes'er, be- 
cause of extreme budget constraints, only 
$45,000 has been earmarked for ongoing AIDS 
aaivities at this time. 

>X1iile articles reponing on tlie AIDS prob- 
lem appear regularly in newspapers, advertise- 
ments that would better educate re:iders about 
the virus have not been published. 

Br.r/.ilians are slowly becoming more awar'» 
of this latest threat to their health, and the 
Braxilian government has shown a willingness 
to inform its citizens about its dangers, but 
until more lands are designated to implement 
educational programs, progress will be slow m 
de\-eloping strritegies against the spread of tlie 
virus. H 



Douglas Janoff is a Canadian Journalist wlx> 
is currently m Brazil an a grant from tlje Inter- 
national Developmeni Researd) centre m Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 
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AIDS Public Health Communication: 
A New Challenge for Communicators 



by Anthony Meyer 



Over the past several decades, communica- 
tors have gained valuable experience wliich 
can contribute to the control of AIDS. Health 
education and communication programs have 
become increasingly effective, particularly in 
promoting family planning, immunizations, 
oral rehydration therapy, improved nutrition, 
and a variety of child survival practices. Pro- 
grams are belter today because increasingly: 

• multiple channels of communication, in- 
cluding institutions, are mobilized to rein- 
force messages and aaivities from a single 
program perspeaive; 

• information about specific behavior and 
its cultural and social context guides the 
communication strategy and message de- 
velopment process; 

• formative evaluation and on-going moni- 
toring improve program performance; 
and 

• the power of face-to-face communication 
and traditional networks of training and 
communication are combined with the 
coverage, convenience, and reinforce- 
ment of mass media. 

AIDS prevention and control must go be- 
yond everything that has been achieved in the 
best of programs. The subjea matter is sensi- 
tive; AIDS is itself often a political issue; and 
the behavior to be changed is deeply rooted. 
AIDS is also a global problem, requiring ap- 
propriate knowledge and targeted behavior 
change throughout the entire adult population 
of the world. Fear, denial, and blame must be 
replaced by constructive personal and com- 
munal aaion -worldwide. Combating AIDS 
requires that every lesson of the past be adapt- 
ed, every channel of communication be appro- 
priately employed and every strategic insight 
be integrated into public health communica- 
tion efforts to combat AIDS. Education and 
communication are our only vaccine against 
AIDS. 



'The global need to 
stop AIDS represents 
a call to action for 
every professional 
communicator 



There is cause to hope that communication- 
related disciplines have evolved in both depth 
1^*^ perspeaive to a point where communica- 



AIDS 

A woridwide effort will stop it. 
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World Health Organization 
Special Programme on AIDS 



tors can collectively assist in meeting this chal- 
lenge. Audiovisual specialists, at one time, 
were expected to produce a poster, flyer, or 
newsletter with little regard for program con- 
text or planned, cumulative impaa over time. 
Taigeted behavior change was not typically an 
expeaed outcome. ODmmunicators now play 
a more significant role from the beginning of 
projects in overall planning. They share in the 
responsibility for program impaa. 

Health educators were often expeaed to 
generate widespread public health impaa 
while having the capacity to infrequently con- 
tact only a fraction of the target audience. Con- 
laa was often restricted to those visiting clinics 
for treatment, and outreach for prevention was 
typically limited to small groups of partici- 
pants. Communicators now have learned to 
use electronic media and national newspapers 
to help set a public agenda for change. Increas- 
ingly, their efforts are coordinated into system- 
wide outreach efforts which attempt to mobi- 
lize adequate resources for specific health care 
objectives. 

In the past, health promoters used advertis- 
ing and campaign approaches to change prac- 
tices, but often failed to promote social main- 
tenance of the changes that were introduced. 
More recently, social marketing has attempted 
to apply marketing methods to promote 
change Needs assessment and target audience 
analysis have improved as well, bringing com- 
municators closer than ever to community 
perspeaives and to traditional networks tu 
support change. ^ 



All communicators, regardless of initial pro- 
fessional orientation, have been influenced in- 
creasingly by the social sciences. Social psy- 
chology, communication research, and 
marketing h?ve enhanced research in audi- 
ence definition, channel charaaeristics, and 
the use of field data to test assumptions under- 
lying strategy, message, and materials 
development. 

Anthropology has provided tools for devel- 
oping more creative concepts and culturally 
appropriate content. Behavioral psychology 
has added precision in facilitating behavior 
change through examining the antecedents 
and consequences (costs and benefits) of spe- 
cific behavior. 

In summary, the community of communica- 
tors working in the health sector has evolved 
beyond a simple paradigm. The term public 
health communication has been introduced to 
capture something of this evolution. Public 
health communication is broadly defined as 
the systematic attempt to influence specific 
health practices of large populations positive- 
ly, using principles and methods of mass com- 
munication, instruaional design, health edu- 
cation, social marketing, behavioral analysis, 
anthropology, and related public health and 
social sciences. The term implies reliance on 
multiple channels, coordinated to introduce 
sustained change in specific praaices crucial 
to achieving a public health impaa. It is a term 
that seems to be appropriate in describing 
what is required to stop AIDS. 

fhe global need to stop AIDS represents a 
call to action for every professional communi- 
cator The range of possible action is wide. The 
World Health Organization (WHO) is coordi- 
nating worlowide action and is facilitating th*? 
formation of national AIDS prevention and 
control committees and plans of aaion in 
countries which request their assistance. Major 
international organizations - AID, UNDP, UNI- 
CEF, Unesco, UNFPA, The World Bank, The Red 
Cross, major foundations - and thousands of 
local institutions are developing their own 
complementary action plans. Each will have a 
significant public health communication com- 
ponent. Each will require services that you as 
communicators are best suited to offer. 
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Dr. Meyer is DeveloprnetU Communication 
Specialist in the Office of Education, Bureau 
for Science and Tedonology, U.S, Agency for 
International Development (AID), andplam 
to Join the WHO Special Programme on AID^ 
in Getwva, Switzerland, on loan from AID, 

CTbe opinions expressed m this article do not 
represent the policy or position of AID.) 
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Knowledge About AIDS in a Central J^can Town 



by M. Catael, J. Nkurunziza, 
and C. Almedal 

In Africa, the impaa of AIDS is alread\ w 
and deep and is leading lu exienbive Lhangcb 
in sexual behavior. With education as the only 
effeaive antidote to the spread of this disease, 
African nations are beginning to plan and im- 
plement information campaigns targeting high 
risk groups. One such effort is currently un- 
derway in Rwanda where, in 1986, the first 
national radio information campaign and fol- 
low-up survey on AIDS knowledge levels was 
authori^ced by tlie government. 

In July 1986, the Rwandan Red Cross was 
asked by the country*s Ministry of Health to 
develop and condua a two-year AIDS educa- 
tion program. Funds for this effort were pro- 
vided by the Norwegian Red Cross* 



A Radio Campaign 

Tite short daily radio spots and six one-hour 
programs were produced and broadcast for 
six months on Rwandan national radio. Tliis 
campaign had a major impaa on the level of 
knowledge of AIDS among urban adults. Post- 
broadcast research showed an increased un- 
derstanding of the HIV modes of transmission 
among those with higher levels of education. 
At least 25% of these adults reported they have 
changed their sexual behavior in the past year 
Sexual abstinence was the most common ore- 
ventive measure adopted by this group 



as an AIDS victim. Nut burprisingl) , -tl % of the 
respondents believed that AIDS cannot be pre 
vented -women more so than men (56% ver- 
sus 36% ) 



CROIX- ROUGE Y'U RWANDA 

+ 

WAKWILINDA UTE SIDA 

IBISOBANURO BIHAGlJE 
INAMA Z'iNGlRAKAMARO 
iBiSUBiZO KU BIBAZO BYANYU BYOSE 



Wiat People Learned 

In order to develop an effeaive information 
strategy, the Red Cross conduaed a survey in 
Kigali, the capital of Rwanda, a city of approxi- 
mately 400,000. During a two-week period, 
1 192 men and women between the ages of 18 
and 50 were interviewed using a standardised 
questionnaire. The great majority of respon- 
dents (98%) knew that AIDS is a disease and 
76% knew that it is caused by a microbe. A 
majority of them (73%) learned about AIDS by 
listening to radio, 14% learned of it from 
friends, and smaller percentages from newspa- 
pers, health workers, and from others. While 
57% of those questioned were able to report 
one symptom of AIDS, and 23% could identify 
two symptoms, 14% knew none of the correa 
signs or symptoms of the disease. 

Fully 73% knew that somebody could be 
infeaed with the virus without showing any 
signs of the disease. Awareness of how HIV is 
transmitted is of particular interest in terms of 
health behavior. Ninety-seven percent of 
adults in urban areas knew that AIDS is spread 
by sexual coniaa, and 92% by transfusion of 
blood. However, 65% of the respondents be- 
lieved that AIDS is spread by mosquito bites 
and public toilets. Forty -seven percent also 
believed that they can catch AIDS by drinking 
^-^•n the same glass or breathing the same air 



Among those believing that AIDS infeaion 
could be avoided, 57% reported they have 
changed their behavior in the past year. 
Among this population, nearly 67% of the men 
said the>' avoided prostitutes and occasional 
sexual partners, and 71% of the women said 
they reduced their number of male partners or 
abstained from sex. Unfortunately, none of 
these respondents reported using condoms 
during sexual intercourse. 

Following the radio program and assess- 
ment of the survey data, a 30-page information 
booklet was prepared using a question and 
answer format. (See illustration) Copies were 
prepared in Kinyarwanda, the national lan- 
guage and in French. During this on-going 
two-year public education campaign, the 
Rwandan Red Cross will distribute 25,000 
booklets to opinion leaders throughout the 
country. Three thousand copies of a more sci- 
entific document were prepared for paramedi- 
cal personnel. Leaflets will also be produced 
targeting identified high risk groups such as 
prostitutes, chauffeurs, soldiers, and students. 

The Rwandan Red Cross will be a primary 
distributor of the booklets, given their local 
committee struaure in communities through- 
out the country. To them falls the responsibil- 
ity of transferring accurate information via in 
terpersonal communication. This will not be 
an easy task as sexual behavior and praaices 



are bclduni dibLUbsed in publiL, prostitution is 
tolerated in urban areas, and the use of Lon- 
doms is resisted. 

In Rwanda, as in the rest of Africa, profound 
alterations will have to occur in social relation- 
ships if the spread of the virus is to be con- 
trolled. The role of education in provoking 
this change in awareness and behavior cannot 
be overemphasized given the magnitude of 
the HIV epidemic. a 

MicJoelCarael works for t})elmtitute for Sociol- 
ogy m Bn^ssels, Belgium at id assisted in gath- 
ering data for the Rwandan Red Cross for their 
AIDS campaign; Dr. J. Nkunoiziza is associat- 
ed ivith the Rwandan Red Cross; and Calle 
Almedal is ivith the Nonvegian Red Cross in 
Oslo, Norway. 



(MacDonald continued from page 11) 

true risk, and wants basic information. 4) Ac- 
ceptance, in which the public acknowledges, 
however grudgingly, a deadly threat in its 
midst and warns to do something about it. 
3. Finally, effeaive programs do not simply 
convey information. They also enable people 
to change behavior and maintain those 
changes over time. 

People may be persuaded eventually that 
HIV infection can happen to them under cer- 
tain circumstances They may even be con- 
vinced that there are things they can do to 
prevent infeaion As difficult as these objec- 
tives are to achieve, they are only the begin- 
'ling It is essential to follow-up these first steps 
with programs and services designed to help 
people change their behavior, and to maintain 
those changes over time Only if knowledge 
can be translated effeaively into aaion will 
HIV infeaion be stopped Ultimately, what 
people will probably need is a "reward" in the 
form of social affirmation for the changes they 
must sustain for the rest of their lives. 

U S experience with HIV prevention to date 
suggests that effeaive programs are a process 
that is best carried out with consensus support 
at the community level in ways iliat are sensi- 
tive to varying degrees of awareness; acknowl- 
edge the need for accurate, clear, and consis- 
tent prevention messages; and enable people 
to make and sustain beneficial behavior 
changes over time, a 



iiury MatDufUild to a be) nor TeUmiuil Advisor 
on AIDS to the Auzdcmy for Educational 
Development. 
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HN Prevention Education 
in the United States 



(W)ile the DCR lisnally focuses upon com- 
municatiou issues related to developmg coim 
tries, on occasion we find it appropriate to 
turn to developed countries for applicatio?is 
t/xit tttay help practitioners who are looking 
for guidance but are findi?7gfetv appropriate 
examples, in this case, we look to the United 
States where there are a growing 7no7iber of 
canjpaigtis devoted to mfonnmg target popu- 
lations about AIDS and the HIV virus.) 

by Gary MacDonald 

Because infeaion with Human Immunode- 
ficiency Virus (HIV) is lifelong, the behavior 
changes that protea against its spread must 
also be maintained for life. That necessit\' 
alone places HIV infeaion well outside the 
disease status quo, and suggests to many U.S. 
experts that HIV prevention programs must be 
as unusual —and as clever — as the deadly new 
microbe they are designed to contain. 

In the U.S., the decentralization of the offi- 
cial public health system has had the unwitting 
but beneficial effect of encouraging innovation 
in HIV prevention programs. Though the lack 
of a central official source for program devel- 
opment has forced private organizations 
throughout the country to finance and imple- 
ment prevention programs on their own, the 
same groups have nevertheless taken advan- 
tage of their freedom from official constraints 
to experiment with new, and in many cases 
extraordinary, means of preventing HIV 
transmission. 



/liOon^ listen to 
rumors about AIDS. 
Get the facts! f I 



CAli1-800-342-AIDS 




FAMOUS ROLE MODEhsvigerPattiLaBellc cautions 
Blacks to Ignore false tnfontiattot i about AIDS. A ate 
national hotline phone number on all posters, with 
blankspaceat bottom to add local names andnum- 
Q ' sfor more infonnation. 
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Experience to date strongly suggests that 
these programs work best when they are de- 
signed and carried out b} and within the aaual 
communities for which they are mtended. 
What works in New York does not necessarily 
work in Los Angeles, and what is useful for 
major coastal cities may not be applicable at all 
in small Midwestern towns. For example, mes- 
sages that speak effeaively to urban black ho- 
mosexual males will probably have no impaa 
on suburban white heterosexual females. 

All of this argues for a coordinated national 
education program that is defined by highly 
individual, grassroots approaches to HIV pre- 
vention. Different kinds of programs based on 
different messages are essential to reach differ- 
ent audiences at different times in different 
locations. Such specificity requires consider- 
able planning, pretesting, and evaluation. HIV 
prevention programs are nothing if not 
labor-intensive. 

Whatever their differences, effeaive HIV 
prevention programs do appear to share cer- 
tain attributes. The successful ones have 
worked at least in pan because they have 1) 
involved members of target audiences, 2) de- 
veloped broad-based local support, and 3) se- 
cured a working consensus among local deci- 
sion makers regarding what needs to be done 
as well as how best to accomplish it 

Since 1 982, when most programs began, oth 
er unifying "principles" of HIV prevention edu- 
cation have emerged that appear to cut across 
and at the same time integrate vastly different 
types of experiences. Briefly summarized be- 
low, these principles are still largely anecdotal 
in nature, research is in progress to determine 
their exaa relevance and importance. 
1. Effeaive HIV prevention programs do not 
perpetuate myths and stereotypes. They are 
based only on faaual information that is stated 
clearly and consistently. 

What is being said about HIV infeaion is as 
important as how it is said. This is particularly 
true when HIV transmission modes must be 
described accurately. For example, see the dif- 
ference between advising people to "avoid sex- 
ual contaa with infeaed individuals -a com- 
mon HIV prevention message that manages to 
inform no more than it offends - and advising 
them to "avoid unprotected (without a con- 
dom) sexual intercourse, either vaginal, anal, 
or oral, with an individual, either male or fe- 
male, who is infeaed with HIV.*' 

Most importantly, educators must seek to 
change the many stereotypes that already de 
fine people's reaaion to HIV infeaion. A case 
in point is the notion that who you are (risk 
groups) is more important than what you do 
(risk behaviors) in determining your chances 
of being infeaed with HIV. By this logic, AIDS 
in the U.S. was initially a "homosexual disease** 
because it is so frequently diagnosed in homo 
sexual men. Fleterosexuals, by the same token, 
were not considered at risk because in the 
early years of the epidemic in the U.S. they 

198 



"Ybii won't believe 
w hat w e like to w ear in l)ed!' 




, . .Useccndocns. 
ThensiKTi^pixx)fthe>'stcpAlDS. 



PROMOTING "SAFER SEX" FOR GMt' MEN. By 
usifig attracthv male models, this poster's 
aim is to contince consumers that using con 
doms is smart and enjoyable 



were rarely diagnosed, etc. This tendency to 
focus on groups rather than behaviors has, 
however, caused serious harm to prevention 
efforts 

For example, all men who have sex with 
men (the behavior) do not necessarily identify 
themselves as homosexual or bisexual (the 
group). Those who praaice the behavior but 
do not perceive themselves as part of the 
group will not be reached by prevention mes- 
sages that address only the group. This has 
been proven in several U.S. cities when 
changes in public advertising copy - from "ho- 
mosexual and bisexual men are at risk of infec- 
tion** to "men who have sex with men are at 
risk" — have provoked huge increases in calls 
to HIV hotlines from people who never previ- 
ously acknowledged their own risk. 

In the world of HIV, unlike that of other 
diseases, nothing can be taken for granted. 
2. Effeaive programs reflea the varying de- 
grees of public awareness about HIV and the 
public's ability and willingness to aa. 

Individuals as well a^ whole communities 
go through a similar process of grasping the 
seriousness of this epidemic. At each stage, 
people are willing - or unwilling - to do only 
so much. Prevention programs must be sensi- 
tive to this continuum while at the same time 
refusing to let public resistance sf>Tnie preven 
tion initiatives. 

Normal stages in the awareness continuum 
are: 1) Denial, in which people deny their own 
risk of infeaion by choosing to believe that 
only "they," not "us,** get it. 2) Anger: in which 
reality sets in and people strike out, usually 
irrationally and usually at those already infea- 
ed rather than at the virus. 3) Panic, in which 
everyone is suddenly afraid, whatever their 
{Continued on page 10) 
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j^can Telecommunications 
Toward the Year 2000 




by Lantiri Riverson 

Can Africa ever hope lo partici 
paie in the worldwide informa 
lion network' Perliaps a more 
pressing question is, "Can Africa 
hope to develop her industries, educational 
systems, agriculture, transportation network, 
and public health system without first develop- 
ing a good telecommunications infrastruc 
ture?" 

Developed nations have come to recognize 
that good teIecommunic?tions stnices help 
support economic and social progress in nu 
merous ways In Africa, development of this 
technology has been, until very recently, a low 
priority' But there is growing interest in devel- 
oping telecommunications capabilit}- in Africa 
and some notable activities toward achieving 
that goal. 

INTELSAT Carries Africans Messages 

INTELSAT (International Telecommunica 
lions Sateiiiie Organization) is currently assist 
ing African countries with their telecommuni 
cation needs Thirty-four of the African nations 
panicipate in this global consortium INTEL- 
SAT provides a wide variety of satellite services 
to African customers, including international 
telephone linkages, telex and facsimile capa- 
bility, domestic lease transponder services, in- 
ternational television transmission, and rural 
and remote telecommunications services 
More than sixty INTELSAT earth stations are in 
place throughout Africa to pro\ide these serv* 
ices INTELSAT also offers assistance in coordi 
nating radio frequencies for the continent, 
planning earth station sites, carrying out do 
mesiic lease feasibility studies, and training Af- 
ricans to operate eanh stations. 

The Pan-African Telecommunications Net- 
work (PANAFTEL), initiated in 1962, serves as 
the African regional telecommuni^: ^ns net- 
work Using an INTELSAT satellite, the PANAF- 
TEL network serves all 49 African countries. 
Each country operates at least one earth station 
that links its population through telephone 
service, television broadcasts, and other com 
munication aaivities. 

ARABSAT Satellite Services 

The Arab Satellite Communications Organi 
zation (ARABSAT) placed two of its o\\ ^atel 
lites in orbit in 1 985. These are the first genera- 
tion of telecommunications satellites devel- 
oped for regional and domestic use for the 
22-member Arab League of Nations. Currently, 
14 of the 22 member states use ARABbAT serv- 
ices, but there is considerable room for in- 
creased use among Arab League nations. 

Growth and Challei^ 

The great diversity of African cultures makes 
it difficult to design an efficient, effective tele- 
^""Tiunications system for the entire conti- 



nent A host of monetary systems, languages, 
geographical and climatic conditions funher 
hampers progress in establishing this technol- 
ogy in Africa. In time, these challenges will be 
met and decreasing stan-up costs for satellite 
communications will encourage African coun- 
tries to take nr ore definitive steps toward de- 
^-eloping an .ntegrated telecommunications 
infrastructure. 

One step in this direction began with a pre- 
feasibility Mudy that was undertaken in 
1980-81 by the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union (ITU) to determine an appropriate 
modern telecommunications technology fur 
the integrated development of Africa.' The 
study concluded that the use uf a satellite deliv- 
ery system wouid be viable. In 1986, an all-Afri- 
can Conference of Ministers of Transport, 
Communications, and Planning commissioned 
a feasibility study for a regional African satellite 
communication system (RASCOM). The ITU is 
responsible for carrying out the feasibility 
study, which win include national and regional 
surveys of existing communication systems 
and needs. The study, expeaed to begin in 
1987, will take 5vo years. It will ex.unine all 
elements critical to a successful telecommuni- 
cation sy:stem -local terrestrial networks, 
management, maintenance, and training, in 
addition to the satellite technology. 

Another promising aaivity is the proposal 
by the African Union of Posts and Telecom- 
munications to launch an African batellite 
(AFROSAT) sometime in the 1990s. A pre-feasi- 
bility study was done, and. in 1986, the Euro- 
pean Development Fund commissioned a full- 
scale feasibility study, Zimbabwe and Nigeria 
have applied to implement this study. 

Conclusion 

VChile feasibility studies continue, the na- 
tions of Africa must take advantage of existing 
facilities such as those offered by INTELSAT 
and work to develop national infrastruaures 
that can assume telecommunications responsi- 
bilities once African-controlled satellites are in 
place Continued support and a strong com- 
mitment will be needed from national and in- 
ternational sources in order for Africa to meet 
the goal of becoming self-sufficient in telecom- 
munications by the year 200C a 

Lantiri Riverson is a Researdo Associate with 
the Africa Telecommunications Repoa He is 
currerttiy working on a doctoral degree in 
communications at Howard L'mivrstty m 
Was/Jington, D C 
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(Heald et al, continued fwm page 6) 

A third indicator of the ralue of the tele- 
phone was the amount of time saved by using 
the service. All of the system users reported it 
would have taken at least a day to complete a 
two-way communication by commercial trans- 
port service, letter, telegram, or by travel; 
whereas by telephone, similar messages were 
completed in less than one hour. Fully 39 per- 
cent of business users surveyed in 1985 report- 
ed Jt would have taken two to five days to 
complete the communications that were com- 
pleted in less than one hour by telephone. 

Conclusions 

Anthropologist Clifford Geert/. observed 
that in many developing regions information 
is poor, scarce, mal-distributed, inefficiently 
communicated, and intensely \'alued. Econo- 
mists have argued that an inadequate flow of 
information seriously hampers efficiency^ and 
growth in the production of goods and serv- 
ices. Sociologists have similarly noted the val- 
ue individuals place on contact with distant 
friends and family members, buch concerns 
have recently led policy makers and research- 
ers to focus more attention on rural 
telecommunication. 

The results of the RCSP projea combined 
with a growing number of studies in other 
rural telecommunication initiatn'es, strength- 
en the argument fur greater future attention 
and investment in this sector. Clearly, tele- 
phone communication and related services 
are desired by rural residents. The rapid 
growth in system utilisation, the fees that indi- 
viduals are willing to pay for single calls as well 
as private telephone installations, the time and 
travel saved, and the faa that many residents 
claimed that the telephone system was irre- 
placeable are all powerful indicators of the 
benefits and levels of impact that the system 
produced in the pilot projea communities. 

Currently, the debate over the expansion of 
rural telephone systems centers on their abili- 
ty to sustain recurring costs and cover initial 
capital investment. Within »he first two and 
one-half years of operation, the RCSP revenues 
defrayed nearly 90 percent of its operations 
cost, an encouraging return on an infrastruc- 
tviral investment. 

Although at present, significant growth in 
rural telecommunication systems may require 
subsidies, the future promises cununuing de- 
creases in equipment costs and a growing 
awareness that telephone service is \'a!ued by 
rural users. Telephone service may be an im- 
port*»iit means of narrowing the economic, ed- 
ucational, health, and social gaps between the 
urban and rural sectors in developing coun- 
tries. Telecommunication investments have 
the potential to yield extraordinary benefits. a 

Gary Heald teac/jes in the College of Commu- 
niuittom at Florida btate L nwersit}*, Tallalxis- 
see, Florida. Stet^eti Klees teacJjes in the College 
of Education at Florida State Both were con- 
sultants on the RCSP project. John Mayo was 
the Project Director and Principal Investigator 
for the Peruvian Rural Satellite Project. He is 
curretuly the Director of the Center of Interna- 
tional Studies at Florida State University, 
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Distance Education: The Promise and The Confusion 



bv Allan F. Hershfield 

O j There is much confusion about 
the role of lelecommunicaiions 
and insiruaional technology in 
distance education. Because of 



this confusion, the same fundamental error is 
made over and over again. Too often, those 
planning to use telecommunications systems 
to serve distant learners focus their attention 
on developing the technical aspects of the sy^s- 
tern instead of first studying the clients to be 
served and determining the nature of the pro- 
grams to be delivered. >XTien expectations are 
not met and programs fail, considerable mon- 
ey IS wasted, civic and government leaders be 
come disillusioned, and potential clients are 
disappointed. After such an experience, any 
mention of 'distance education ' or telecom- 
munications'* is greeted with derision. 

What follows IS a portrait of the experience 
of the Learn Alaska Network. It illustrates the 
nature of the problems that can arise when a 
distance education system is poorly planned 
and implemented and uses inappropriate 
technology. 

Leara Alaska Network 

Alac>!fa, separated by some 1,000 miles from 
the rest of the U.S., is primarily a rural state 
with about 34 percent of the population locat- 
ed in small, widely scattered communities. It 
has long been a state policy to send people 
living in these small communities to urban 
centers for extended periods of education and 
u^ining; a policy not particularly effeaive or 
popular among the population. Dropout rates 
are high, alcoholism problems increase, and 
indigenous cultural values tend to disinte- 
grate with long separations from home 
communities 

In response to this situation, seven years 
ago, a statewide telecommunications system - 
primarily using television —was cr<?ated to de- 
liver elementary, secondary, ana university 
programs and other skill -building courses to 
Native Alaskans living in rural areas. The ra- 
tionale for the creation of diis system was that 
Alaskans living in rural areas needed better 
access to quality educational programs at all 
levels which could not be provided economi- 
cally or efficiently by iraditional means. 

Low-powered television transmitters, each 
with its own satellite down-link facility, were 
placed in more than 150 designated communi- 
ties. A major television produaion facility and 
satellite up'link were established in Anchor- 
age, along with electronic hook-ups for audio- 
teleconferencing. The programs and courses 
were either to be produced in Anchorage or 
acquired from public broadcasting stations 
elsev/here in the U.S. and televised to Native 
Alaskan communities. The audioteleconfer- 
encing network would be used both to deliver 
audio -only courses and to give students taking 
televised courses an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions and to discuss the materials. 

The State of Alaska spent approximately 
US$30 million to purchase and install telecom 
Q unications equipment and for ancillary facili 
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ties for the Learn Alaska Net>^'ork. The Univer- 
sity of Alitska Instructional Telecommun- 
ications Consortium (UAITC) was established 
to operate the television system on behalf of 
the Lniversity and the Department of Educa- 
tion, and LAITC went on the air in 1982. (,bee 
Learn Alaska anicle in OCR 48.) In 1986, just 
four years later, the Network was closed do\\n 
by a combination of declining state revenues 
and growing disillusionment with the service. 
Today , the audioconferencing network contin 
ues in use as a delivery vehicle for course work 
along with very limited use of the television 
system, but the state government is consider 
ing eliminating both systems entirely to save 
additional funds. 

Given the way in which the Network was 
planned and operated, it was doomed to fail 
from the beginning. This failure was brought 
about by several related faaors. 
o With onlv 30.000 native Alaskans scattered 
throughout the state, there were not 
enough people in the intended audience 
to justify either the sophisticated, televi- 
sion-based system or the extensive pro- 
gramming that was proposed. 
« Only $200,000 was provided annually to 
develop programs for this $30 million sys- 
tem — an inadequate sum for creating the 
type of programming envisioned for the 
network. As a result, most of the material 
was drawn from existing programming 
that had been produced by public broad- 
casting stations in other states, and had 
little relevance to the needs or interests of 
Native Alaskans. 
© Those in charge of the Learn Alaska Net- 
work operated it as a public broadcasting 
system. They did not think of it or run it as 
an educational delivery system, one that 
would help Native Alaskans improve and 
enrich their lives through acquisition of 
new knowledge, skills, and attitudes. Tvvo 
different sets of goals were in conflia: 
those of educators whose concern is con- 
tent, and those of broadcasters whose 
concern is high produaion value. 
© Controversy occurred within the Univer- 
sity of Alaska over which departments 
would control the Learn Alaska Network, 
and how the annual programming fijnds 
would be divided among them 

Who are the Clients? 

Had those in charge of planning the Learn 
Alaska Network asked the question. Who are 
the clients: what are their social, economic, 
and cultural charaaeristics, how many are 
there, and where are they located?" they 
would have seen that the per-recipient start-up 
costs would come to nearly $1,000 per Native 
Alaskan. Had the planners considered that a 
low hourly cost for the production of televised 
programming was $2500, they wouid have re- 
alized that ten hours of such programming per 
day for 365 days a year would come to a total of 
$9,125,000 -an additional recurring sum of 
$304 per person. With only $200,000 allocated 
per year to support thi^s>»tem, the original 
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plan of using television to provide distance 
education in the state was clearly too expen- 
sive. 

The Learn Alaska Network is, then, a classic 
example of the negative consequences of fo- 
cusing on sophisticated telecommunications 
technology^ as an end in itself rather than as a 
means to serve a particular clientele. A prelim- 
inary assessment would have clearly shown 
that the proposed plan was not economically 
practical, particularly if one added to the initial 
$30 million capital investment, the large oper- 
ating budget required to develop and deliver 
appropriate teletnston based distance educa- 
tion programming to these widely scattered 
locations. 

A more praaical and inexpensive approach 
would have been to install an audioteleconfer- 
encing system alone or in combination with a 
facsimile or microcomputer network for the 
transmission of print materials. 

The In^rtance of Investing in Software 

Based on their own formal education expe- 
rience, most people assume there is a single 
model of the educational process that can be 
applied to all levels of instruaion. That is, all 
teachers plan courses, present their materials, 
rssess students* progress, etc. Another com- 
mon assumption is that courses are generally 
developed when the need arises or while 
courses are being taught. 

Given these assumptions, it is not difficult to 
understand why poorly advised decision mak- 
ers believe that once a technically sound tele- 
communications system is in place, all that is 
needed is to transmit typical classroom con- 
tent, with linle additional preparation, plan- 
ning, or money required. 

The failure to realize the importance of pro- 
viding fiinds for the creation of high quality 
distance education software is, all too often, 
the key problem faced by those who wish to 
serve distant learners via telecommunications 
systems. Th^ knowledge that the state would 
not provide much more than $200,000 annual- 
ly to program the system should have doomed 
'he idea of using television as the primary me- 
dium in the very beginning. 

Instead, the main focus of the Learn Alaska 
Network was on the installation of the educa- 
tional television network. The failure to devel- 
op appropriate distance education programs 
before deciding what kind of telecommunica- 
tions system to use was a crucial mistake that 
contributed substantially to the demise of the 
entire network. 

While railroads were built on the assump- 
tion that they would generate traffic, educa- 
tional telecommunications systems will not 
generate use simply because they exist. Policy 
decisions must be based on the unique needs 
of an educational and academic program that 
diaate the type of educational telecommunica- 
tions system finally put into place. » 

Allan Hershfield is Executive Vice Chancellor 
of the University College at the University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
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On File at ERIC 



by Barbara Minor 

Documents recently entered in the ERIC 
(Educational Resources Information Center) 
flies include a resource directory; reports on 
the use of television in Samoa and Australia; a 
report on the use of telecommunications for 
education in Alaska; and the proceedings of a 
seminar on information systems for develop- 
ment. All of these documents are available in 
both microfiche and paper copy from the ERIC 
Document Reproduaion Service (EDRS), 
3900 >XlieeIer Ave., Alexandria, Virginia, USA 
Be sure to include the ED number and pay- 
ment in US. funds for the price listed plus 
shipping. Shipping costs can be calculated on 
the basis of three microfiche per ounce and 75 
microfiche or pages of paper copy per pound. 

® Resource Materials Used in Distance 
Teaching oy Higher Education Institutiom. 
1984, 49pp. (ED 274 339) 

Intended for use by institutions in develop- 
ing countries as a source of information for 
locating available resources on which to draw 
for training and planning aaivities in distance 
education, this direaory published by the 
Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia 
and the Pacific provides information on the 
types of instruaional materials that are being 
used by 34 institutions of higher education in 
Australia, India, Pakistan, New Zealand, Sri Lan- 
ka, and Thailand. The information was com- 
piled through the use of proformas sent to a 
number of institutions in 11 countries. The 
institutions that responded are listed by coun- 
try in alphabetical order, and the instruaional 
materials are listed together with the appropri- 
aie subjea areas or courses of study. Instruc- 
tional media most commonly used are printed 
correspondence, audiocassette tapes, and vi- 
deocassettes, but some of the programs also 
use telephone tutorials, study guides, film- 
strips, computer-managed instruaion, or vi- 
deodisc. Information provided on the instruc- 
tional materials listed includes the language(s) 
they are available in; the person to coniaa for 
further information; and, in some cases, the 
prices of materials and suitability of courses 
for other institutions. The proforma used to 
collea the information is appended. Available 
from EDRS in microfiche for 78c or in paper 
copy for $3.70. 

® Thomas, R, Murray. From Talking Chiefs 
to Videotapes: Education in American Sa- 
moa -2 700s to 1980. 1986, 180pp. (ED 273 
544) 

The result of a decade of colleaing docu- 
ments, interviews, and observations, this docu- 
ment describes the operation of the modern 
day Samoan educational system against the his- 
torical background of three previous eras that 
reach back over 200 years to a time when Sa- 
moa was virtually unknown to the Western 
world. The development of Samoan education 
over this period is compared to the develop- 
ment of a river wiili a main stream and three 
successive tributaries. The main stream, de- 
scribed in Chapter 2 (Samoan Chiefs- 
1700S-1830), was the original Samoan way of 
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life centered around a chieftain system. De- 
scribed in Cliapter 3 (Missionaries- 1830- 
1900), the first tributary represents educa- 
tional growth during the missionary' era. The 
second tributary, described in Chapter 4 (Offi- 
cers of the Navy- 1900-1961), represents ex- 
pansion of the school system under United 
States Navy administration following the peri- 
od of political turmoil out of which American 
Samoa emerged. Described in Chapter 5 (Vid- 
eotapes- 1961-1975), the third tributary rep- 
resents educational innovation via instruction- 
al television. Chapter 6 (In 1980-Future 
Prospects) gives a brief overview of the status 
of the educational system at the close of the 
1970s, followed by a description of significant 
problems faced by the territon s educators at 
the outset of the i980s. An extensive bibliogra- 
phy is included. Available from EDRS in micro- 
fiche for 78C or in paper copy for S14.80. 

© Simpson, Daniel D. AUSSAT- 77je Austra- 
lian Satellite System: Applications for Educa- 
tioyi. 1985, 18pp. (ED 274 334) 

With the introduaion of the Australian Satel- 
lite System (AUSSAT), a new era of communi- 
cations will begin for all of Australia that will 
enhance existing distance education services 
by bringing more cost eflfeaive communica- 
tions to a broad range of users. The in^oroved 
capacity, reliability, and quality of comrnunica- 
tions will make possible the oflfering of 
Schools of the Air (SOTA) programs suitable 
for children or adults at home or at community 
locations, and will extend services beyond pri- 
mary to secondary and tertiary levels. The sat- 
ellite can oflfer students readily accessed pro- 
grams that combine correspondence papers, 
audiotapes, and interaaive audio. It can also 
offer television broadcasting of lessons, deliv- 
ery of video resources, and television and au- 
dio materials for home tutors. Additionally, the 
satellite provides a communication medium 
both between and within institutions, video 
seminars, video conferences, and network link 
facilities for the colleaion and distribution of 
data. The advent of satellite communications 
has brought an opportunity for educators to 
condua trials of the use of this technology and 
test several models over the next few years. 
This paper describes one such model, the 
School of the Air centered at Mt. Isa in North- 
ern Australia, v/hich will condua a 12-month 
trial of the use of satellite communications. 
Diagrams illustrate video and audio data signal 
transfers and the two-way channeling arrange- 
ment. Available from EDRS in microfiche for 
78<? or in paper copy for $1.85. 

© Educatioyial Telecommunicatiom for Alas- 
ka, Volume I: Ey^cutive Summary. 1982, 47pp. 
(ED 217 890^ 

The first of four volumes, this executive 
summary briefly discusses the educational sit- 
uation in Alaska in terms of geograpny, cli- 
mate, and ethnic groups; reviews the state's 
involvement in the National Institute of Educa- 
tion's Education Satellite Communication 
Demonstration; describes projea manage- 
ment and the introduction of innovations; and 
reports on the three systems developed by the 
Educational Telecommunications for Alaska 
Projea, which was undertaken in 1977 to pro- 
vide support for schools throughout the state. 
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The Administrative Communications Net- 
work -which provides administrative and in- 
struaional support among the staters 52 school 
districts, Regional Resource Centers, and the 
State Department of Education -is reviewed 
in terms of objeaives, elearonic mail box 
(EMS) operation, a user e\'aluation,and its cur- 
rent status. The objeaives of the Alaska Knowl- 
edge Base System are outlined, and informa- 
tion is provided on its implementation, 
database content, and access to the database, as 
well as its current status. A description of the 
Individualized Study by Telecommunications 
(1ST) system includes the objeaives, the 1ST 
model, pre-operational evaluation of course 
effectiveness and student and teacher atti- 
tudes, and cost effeaiveness. A brief glimpse of 
the future concludes the report. Available from 
EDRS in microfiche for 78c or in paper copy 
for $3.70. 

© Scientific and Technological Information 
for Developmeru. Proceedings of the Ad-hoc 
Panel ofE^mts on Information Systetns for 
Science and Techtiology for Development 
(Rome, Italy, January 21-25, 1985). 1985, 
213pp. (ED 272 158) 

The report of the ad-hoc panel and the 25 
papers in these proceedings cover a wide 
spearum of issues and perspeaivec relating to 
information systems, services, and networks at 
both the national and international levels. The 
first part of this six-part volume presents the 
panel's report, which reviews the history of the 
panel and its purpose and summarizes its con- 
siderations of concepts and issues; the existing 
situation and needs of national information 
systems; the impaa of trends in information 
colleaion, processing, and dissemination; the 
nature of information requirements; and inter- 
national linkages and the establishment of a 
global information network. The second part 
contains three papers on concepts and issues, 
terminology definitions, and an overview of 
issues relating to a United Nations global refer- 
ral network. The 11 papers in the third seaion 
provide a broad view of the status of scientific 
and technical information aaivities in devel- 
oping countries and descriptions of national 
and regional experiences in Egypt, Jamaica, 
India, Hungary, Honduras, the Socialist Repub- 
lic of Romania, Kuwait, Ghana, Mexico, and 
Africa. Part 4 presents four papers that exam- 
ine problems and trends, including constraints 
on the flow of scientific and technological in- 
formation, availability of US, public and pri- 
vate databases and services in developing 
countries, development of an information in- 
frastruaure, and low-cost satellite communi- 
cations The fifth part includes two papers, one 
on priorities in a global network, and the other 
on problems and prospects of netA^orking in 
technological information in Asia and the Pa- 
cific The final part provides five descriptions 
of experiences of the organizations of the Unit- 
ed Nations system and other institutions. Lists 
of panel participants and abbreviations are ap- 
pended Available from EDRS in microfiche for 
78C or in paper copy for $16.65. a 

Barbara B. Mmor ts tlje Publications Coordi- 
nator at the ERIC Clearinghouse on Informa- 
tion Resources, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York, USA 



Briefly Noted 



by Robert Vittel 

* Fbr readers inieresied in obtaining educa- 
tional audiovisuals in French, a very helpi^ul 
direaory has recently been compiled by the 
Agence de Cooperation Culturelle et Ted)- 
nique (ACCT) (Agency for Cultural and Techni- 
cal Cooperation) in Paris. Repertoire desDiffu- 
setiTs de Documents Audiomsuels Educatifs 
dans le Monde Francophone (films et video- 
grammes) (Direaory* of Educational Audiotn- 
sual Materials Suppliers in Frendj-Speaking 
Countries) is an inventory of nearly 800 orga- 
nizations in francophone member-countries 
of the ACCT, and several international organi- 
zations, who produce and supply educational 
and training films and videos. The Direaory 
lists thousands of French-language films and 
videos. An alphabetical subjea list is provided 
at the end and is helpful in locating materials 
in specific areas of education and training. The 
Direaorv is available in French only from 
ACCT, 13 quai Andr6 Citroen, 75015 Paris, 
France. 

© Francophone radio broadcasting trainers 
will be interested in a Food and Agriculture 
Organization publication called Communi- 
quer Grdce it la Radio (Communicating 
Thanks to Radio), a French-language adapta- 
tion of an earlier Asia-Pacific Institute for 
Broadcasting Development manual entitled 
Educational Broadcasting- Radio. This 
French version covers the learning process 
and its application to broadcasting; the use of 
objeaives in educational broadcasting; sys- 
tematic planning of educational radio pro- 
grams; writing for radio; interview, magazine 
and discussion program formats; and the use 
of drama in educational broadcasting. Each 
chapter begins with an introduaion of the 
concepts to be covered, followed by more 
complete definitions of each concept, leading 
into examples and praaical exercises to facili- 
tate learning of the concepts. As was the origi- 
nal manual, this version will be useful to those 
who condua radio training courses, but lack 
experienced training personnel, resources, or 
training materials, from the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, Division of Information, via 
delle Terme di Caracalla, 00100 Rome, Italy. 



ARABSAT: A Regional Approach 
to Telecommunications 
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o For readers interested in current writings 
on cultural and social communications for de- 
velopment in the Latin America region, the 
Centro de Estudios sobre Cultura Transna- 
clonal (Center for the Study of Transnational 
Culture) has been publishing a quarterly col- 
leaion of papers cdWtdMaterialespara la co- 
municacidn popular (Papers on Popular 
Communication). This is a well organized, 
compaa colleaion of booklets, nicely pack- 
aged in a handy folder. Each issue (there are 
now eight) includes unedited articles, issue 
papers, interviews, and announcements com- 
ing from diverse sources in the region. The 
main objeaive of the publication is to more 
O idely disseminate writings on communica- 




by William Amt 

The Arab States comprise a vast 
territory Jiat encompasses the 
various social, political, and eco- 
nomic climates of 22 nations. In 
spite of their differences, these countries share 
a common language (Arabic) and a predomi- 
nant religion (Islam). Telecommunication 
technology has recently increased the flow of 
informaaon not only w:thin these countries, 
but betweer *iiem as well, thus contributing to 
the "Arab identity." Currently, most Arab coun- 
tries are members of the INTELSAT satellite 
system, but in response to the need voiced by 
the Arab States Brxidcasting Union (ASBU) for 
an autonomous, a-l-Arab satellite system to 
handle regional and domestic communica- 
tions, the Arab Satellite Communications Or- 
ganization (ARABSAT) was formed 

In 1985, two ARABSAT satellites were put 
into orbit, the second serving as z back-up to 
the first. They are equipped to provide about 
8,000 simultaneous telephone circuits, seven 
channels for television, data, telex and facsimi- 
le, and a channel for transmission to rural 
communities. Ground control stations are lo- 
cated in Saudi Arabia and Tunisia, and several 
countries have built earth stations of various 
sizes to pick up and transmit signals over the 
system. 

The services that can be provided over the 
system are numerous. Using the media of tele- 
phone, television, slow-scan video, radio, tel- 
ex, and facsimile, such services include: a 
more efieaive conduit for Arab news agencies 
to share information, thereby replacing reli- 
ance on Western sources for news about Arab 
affairs; entertainment programming; an inter- 
aaive, two-way distance education network 
(formal and non-formal); emergency commu- 
nications to disseminate information on disas- 
ter, police, and fire matters; telemedicine (bet- 
ter trained urban doaors diagnosing patients 
located in remote clinics); audio- and video- 
conferencing; inter- and intra-governmental 
information exchange; interaaive databases; 
and increased telephone and telex service. 
These services have the potential to contribute 
greatly to the overall development of the re- 
gion, particularly of its poorer nations and ru- 
ral areas. 



tions in Latin America while promoting ex 
change and cooperation among institutions and 
professionals working in the field Materiales 
para la comunicacidn popular, in Spanish and 
Portuguese only, is available by subscription 
from: Centro de Estudios sobre Ctdtura Tram- 
nacional, Apartado 270031 , Lima 27, Peru s 



Robert Vittel is Information Specialist in 
the Clearingfx)use on Developmefit 
Communication. 3 3 
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Greater Use Promoted 

Despite the initial excitement about ARAB- 
SAT and the above-mentioned potential uses 
of the system, it continues to be underutilized. 
Since 1985, use of the system has been limited 
mainly to trial transmissions. The most impor- 
tant of these was a news and entertainment 
program that was initiated in Oaober 1985. 
Fourteen member organizations of ASBU 
transmit their programs via either ARABSAT or 
microwave links to Tunisia, where they are 
re-transmined to participants later the same 
day. Programs include daily news, a weekly 
educational program, a weekly program pack 
age prepared by a difierent member each 
week, and live coverage of major Arab cultural 
and sporting events. This important exchange 
is continuing. 

A number of faaors have hindered in- 
creased use of ARABSAT -the recent decline 
of oil revenues among member nations result- 
ing in late payment of membership dues; few- 
er orders for ARABSAT satellite circuits (coun- 
tries are taking advantage of INTELSAT'S less 
expensive circuits); and limited construaion 
of earth stations. In faa; only seven of the 22 
participating countries currently have opera- 
tional earth stations. Technical, administrative, 
and political problems have also resulted in 
delays. Finally, there is a recognized need for 
improved inter-Arab cooperation which could 
be better realized if Egypt were a member of 
ARABSAT. Egypt not only has the largest num- 
ber of potential users and the most varied and 
popular programming in the region, but it also 
is generally recognized as an integral contribu- 
tor to the "Arab identity." 

In order to motivate Arab countries toward 
the coordinated future use of ARABSAT, the 
Joint Arab Committee for the Use of the Satel- 
lite Network was established. A regional open 
university system and more educational televi- 
sion programs focusing on the region's differ- 
ent cultures are among the projects currently 
being considered by the Committee. 

To say that it would be easier for the Arab 
States to use the more affordable INTELSAT 
system for all their needs is to miss the raison 
d'itre of ARABSAT. While ARABSAT has had 
more than its share of problems, the goal of 
the projea was based on Arabs' legitimate de- 
sire to be informationally and technologically 
self-reliant. Much needs to be accorpplished 
before this dream becomes a reality, but, ulti- 
mately, the success of ARABSAT depends on its 
members' commitment to nurturing the "Arab 
identity." 

Sources of information used to write this arti- 
cle include reports provided by the Arab States 
Broadcasting Union and articles homlnterMe- 
dia and Satellite Communications. a 

William Atnt is Program Assistant in the Clear- 
inghouse on Development Communication. 
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Advanced Satellite Technologies: 
Implications for the Developing World 

Louis Braiisford, Suzanne Douglas, and Deborah Oilman 



Satellites can penetrate tlje isolation ofretnote 
areas in the developing world. Netv advances 
promise lower costs and more appropriate 
technology tlxitput telecommunication serv- 
ices within reach of rural co?m?iunities. We 
have included this article in our review of re- 
cent telecommunication activities because, 
though currently out of reacJj ofuiany devel- 
oping countries, tlje technologies discussed be- 
lotv will eventually have a tremendous impact 
tvorldwide. 



K m\ Research and development spon- 
( \^ sored by the U.S. National Aero- 
Va\ nautics and Space Admin-'stration 
^"^1 (NASA), by the European Space 
Agency (ESA), and by the Japanese National 
Space Development Agency (NASDA), are pro- 
ducing exciting new technologies destined to 
revolutionize the communications satellite in- 
dustry. Next generation satellites will include 
advanced technologies with significant "high 
tech" applications geared toward the scientific 
needs of the developed world. In addition to 
these somewhat esoteric uses, some of the 
technological breakthroughs will have benefi- 
cial implications for developing world com- 
munication services. It is anticipated that these 
new technologies could make integrated vid- 
eo, voice, and data services more readily avail- 
able and at reduced cost to underserved peo- 
ple throughout the world. 

Tlie Technologies 

Three main technologies are now under de- 
velopment as part of NASA's Advanced Com- 
munications Technology Satellite (ACTS) Pro- 
gram. The first of these new technologies is the 
baseband processor, or "switchboard in the 
sky." With the switching (normally the inter- 
face between the public telephone network 
and the long distance carrier) occurring on- 
board the satellite, switching points on public 
terrestrial networks can be avoided or "by- 
passed." Each time a switching point is by- 
passed the transmission cost goes down, so 
that large savings in telecommunications costs 
can be realized. The decrease in cost promises 
to lower long-distance phone calls to 10-12 
cents per call minute for sparsely populated 
areas where telephone companies find it too 
expensive to upgrade services. 

The new technology will enable telephone 
companies to expand and extend rural service 
inexpensively because one small earth station 
can serve the needs of an entire community. 
The implications quickly become evident for 
the developing world where phone service 
needs remain unmet For example, a 1.8-meter 
very small aperture terminal (VSAT) with three 
56 Kbs voice channels could provide up to 25 
five-minute phone calls per hour with the 
probability of 80 percent availability. Judi- 
ciously used, this capacity could seiye more 
^an 100 families in a village. 
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The second technological advancement in- 
volves hopping and scanning ^pot beam tech- 
nology. Most of todaj^'s satellites cast a cover- 
age beam or "footprint" over a large area on 
the ground (think of a satellite beam as a flash- 
light pointed down from space with the light 
covering a specific surface). Spot beams, on 
the other hand, concentrate on smaller areas. 
The benefit of a hopping spot beam to a con- 
sumer is that he will be able to ' request" that 
beam on an "as-needed, pay-as-you-go" basis, 
or in other words, "you use what you need and 
pay for what you use." 

New spot beam technology will also facili- 
tate more efficient use of the radio spearum 
allocated to commercial communications sat- 
ellites. A combination of hopping spot beams 
in the same frequency band, for example, can 
cover the entire continental United States si- 
multaneously. The resulting frequency re-use 
. capitalizes on a finite resource. Current debate 
over spearum allocation will essentially be- 
come a non-issue. Theoretically, a developing 
country could lease spot beams from a region- 
al satellite to form communications hubs with- 
in the country, primarily in more populated 
areas. Whether this arrangement is appropri- 
ate for developing countries is problematic. A 
single country beam with VSAT networks 
might be the more economical solution in the 
near term. 

The third development, the low-power laser 
for communications, will allow intersatellite 
linkage. Technically, it will be possible to have 
an American satellite conneaed via laser di- 
realy to a European or Australian satellite, 
avoiding the need for a double hop which 
creates noticeable delays during phone con- 
versations. The economic and political viabili- 
ty, however, remains to be tested. It must be 
noted that when intracountry communication 
services are nonexistent or limited, the elimi- 
nation of a double satellite hop for long dis- 
tance telephony becomes less meaningful. 

Ihe InD^lications 

A mix of next generation satellite technol- 
ogies will enable universities with multiple 
campuses, businesses with widespread branch 
offices, and government departments with re- 
gional divisions to establish economically via- 
ble private satellite networks. The advanced 
technologies allow for the integration of video, 
voice, and data on a scale not possible before 
on communications satellites. There will be 
significant flexibility and increases in the 
amount of data that can be transmitted and 
received on VSATs. A next generation 1.8-me- 
ter earth station could be capable of handling 
(transmit and receive) 1.5 million bits of infor- 
mation per second as opposed to a compara- 
ble earth station capacity of 56 thousand bits 
per second. 

Databases such as the United Nations Envi- 
ronmental Programme's (UNEP) Global Re- 
Development Communication Repol^ ^ 1987/: 



source Information Database (Project GRID), 
whose worldwide data collection can provide 
valuable agricultural and meteorological in- 
fomiation to developing countries, will be 
more accessible with the advent of new satel- 
lite technology. In ilie future, it should be rela- 
tively easy technically, and economically feasi- 
ble to have remote terminals transmit and 
access information from any central computer 
collection. 

Health networks will be able to expand serv- 
ices to rural areas on a more comprehensive 
scale. The larger capacity on newer satellites 
combined with relatively small transportable 
earth stations will allow, for instance, the trans- 
mission of digital radiology pictures from dis- 
tant areas back to a central hospital. Instruc- 
tions to the traveling medical team on proper 
follow-up procedures will include video as 
well as voice instructions. 

Conclusion 

It is anticipated that by 1992, the United 
States, Japan and Europe will all have sophisti- 
cated onboard swiiching, spot beam technol- 
ogies, and laser packages on communications 
satellites. But what can Third World countries 
expea from the next generation of satellites? 
® advanced switchmg technology with the 

potential for reducing telephone costs; 
® frequency re-use capability ensuring de- 
veloping countries access satellite 
services; 

o prospects of regional satellites offering in- 
tegrated video, voice, and data services to 
meet diverse communications needs of 
many countries. 
However, the following questions remain to 
be answered. How appropriate is the new sat- 
ellite technology for the needs of the develop- 
ing world? Can Third World countries afford to 
wait for technology and can they afford it when 
it becomes available? A more fundamental 
question is, will advanced technology make a 
difference in developing countries? The con- 
sensus is that it will. b 

Louis Bransford is President of the Public Serv- 
ice Satellite Consortium, Washingto;7,D.C Su- 
zanne Douglas is the Director oflnfonnation 
aftd Researclj, and Debora/j Gilman is Direc- 
tor of ACTS Development Services at PSSC 



Degree Program in 
Communication and 
Development 

Ohio University offers a specialized master s 
degree program in communication and devel- 
opment, intended for students from the Third 
World and the U.S., seeking preparation for 
careers in government, international, and re- 
gional organization , and business. 

The program is offered through their 
School of Telecommunications and the Center 
for International Studies leading to a Master of 
Arts degree in International Affairs. For more 
information write to. Communication and De- 
velopment Program, Center of International 
Studies, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
454701-2987, U.SA 




A Study in Decentralization: 

The Liberian Rural Communications Network 




by Michael Laflin 

Economic conditions have forced 
many developing countries to 
take a hard look at their social 
services and to ask. "What services 
can we, the central government, 
afford to provide in the years to 
come'" and *'If we believe that a level of social 
services, currently beyond cur means, is essen- 
tial to our well-being and development, who is 
going to pay for them''* VCIiile no one would 
agree that central governments should abdi- 
cate all responsibility for social services and 
place them in the hands of the private sector or 
local communities, most developing country 
government officials would agree there are 
functions better implemented and controlled 
bylocalgovernmentagenciesor communities, 
and that the shortage of funds has provided an 
incentive for them to trade control in return for 
local panicipation in funding. 

A Definition 

Decentralization is the transfer of responsi- 
bility for planning, management, resource- 
raising, and allocation, /rom the central gov- 
ernment and its agencies to field units of the 
central government ministries or agencies, or 
to semi-autonomous corporations, voluntary 
or nongovernmental organizations. 

Ki^y external issues in decentralization seem 
to be how local communities can be persuad- 
ed to provide resources to maintain social 
services (as opposed to providing funds and 
labor to build schools or clinics), and what 
share of decision making (about curricula, for 
example) communities will expect in return 
for contributing resources 

The internal management issues seem to be 
the extent to which loosely connected ele- 
ments of a system are coupled (to what extent 
information channels are held constant or sev- 
ered), to what extent national policy is translat 
ed at the regional and local level into com 
monly held beliefs and aspirations so t!iat all 
elements proceed wiih confidence in each 
other, and to what extent regional units are 
capable of ordering their own affairs. 

these conditions can be mastered, then 



decentralization offers benefits of fluid, rele- 
vant, and swift responses to events that may be 
widely separated in space and time. Perhaps 
most important for public sector agencies, it 
promises an improved quality of work life for 
the people within the system. 

A Decentralized Radio Network 

The Liberian Rural Communications Net- 
work (LRCN), the development broadcasting 
branch of the Liberian Broadcasting Service 
(LBS), is a decentralized system operating suc- 
cessfully in a country where, for many years, 
there was limited government investment or 
interest in regional development. Previously, 
government operations were Lcntralized in 
Monrovia, the capital city. 

LRCN is comprised of three rural radio sta- 
tions in Gbarnga, Voinjama, and Zwedru and a 
production facility in Monrovia. One station is 
a tliree-hour drive from Monrovia, but the oth- 
er two are extremely remote: it can take two or 
three days to reach them by road in the wet 



season. Broadcasting in ten local languages, 
the rural stations provide regionally oriented 
development information and educational 
programming to their listeners. Each station 
has its own production studio, a lOkW medi- 
um wave transmitter with a signal strength of 
about 75 miles, and is equipped with a porta- 
ble transmitter that fits into the back of a pick- 
up truck for on -sue broadcasts. Programs of 
national scope are prepared in Monrovia and 
relayed to the rural stations for broadcast. 

According to the decentralization mandate, 
each rural station must generate some local 
funds for the network by finding sponsors for 
Its development information and local-lan- 
guage broadcasting services. The Gbarnga sta- 
tion, for example, received USS4500 in local 
revenues in October 1986 from long-term con- 
tracts with development agencies, from com- 
mercial sponsorship, and from US$3-personal 
message fees, and has now sold all of its air 
time to sponsors. 

(Continued on page 6) 



Communicating With Farmers: 
Lessons Learned and To Be Learned 



by Howard E. Ray 



js. ^1 Extension institutions and tCLli- 
nology transfer programs exist in 
T almost every developing country. 
' I Yet, coverage of farm families is 
still limited, the quality of developing Lountry 
extension programs is seriously questioned, 
and the transfer of potentially beneficial new 
and underutilized teLhnologies Lontinues to 
lag. 

Incorporating appropriate multiLhannel 
communication strategies into extension pro- 
grams can improve this situation. 

Many information units already exist in de 
veloping country extension programs, and 
mass media, audiovisual aids, and printed ma- 
terials are used extensively. However, the use 
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of communication skills, media, and method- 
ologies is typically ad hoc and fragmented. Too 
often, they are poorly integrated into the total 
extension program. 

Experience in some health and agriculture 
projects indicates that use of multimedia strat- 
egies integrated into extension-type programs 
can, indeed, increase their impact. 

In agriculture, for example, the Masagana 9y 
rice-promotion campaign in the Philippines 
energized the national rice-growing program 
and helped to transform the Philippines from a 
riLe-importing to a rice-exporting nation. One 
o^the key elements in Masagana 99 was a mass 
•communication campaign using radio and 
print materials in combination with intensive 
training of extension agents. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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(Ray continued from page 1) 

Social Marketing for Agriculture 

It is tempting to use mass-media product 
advertising tecliniques tu sell new agricultural 
practices as if iliey were soft drinks or soap. 
The situation in agriculture is much different; 
complex, higlily interrelated inno^uions need 
to be introduced to many segments of a popu- 
lation. In the pursuit of complex, socially ben- 
eficial objectives, as in the case of agriculture, 
some programs have emerged that add more 
sophisticated marketing strategies to advertis- 
ing techniques. These iiave been described as 
social marketing techniques -the design and 
marketing of social ideas that consider prod- 
ua planning, pricing, communications, and 
marketing research. It lias been used in the 
developing world tu promote breastfeeding, 
health and nutrition, family planning, literac)', 
and, to a more limited extent, agricultural 
technolog>^ 

Evidence indicates that combining some of 
die social marketing techniques learned from 
the health sector with some mass marketing 
techniques used in previous agricultural proj- 
ects could iielp agricultural extension pro- 
grams to: cover the target audience com- 
prehensively and quickly; be flexible in rec- 
ommending technology packages; gather in- 
formation from farmers as a basis for adapting 
recommendations, and collaborate with re- 
searchers, suppliers, and marketing services. 

Three Vital Elements 

From experiences in health and agriculture 
extension, three elements appear tu bQ \itai 
for success in communicating witii farmers - 
farmer orientation, targeted cliange, and an 
integrated media ne^vork Agricultural com- 
municators must learn wlien addressing farm- 
ers, to use a vocabulary tiiat presents issues 
and pix)blems from tiie farmer's orientation. 
This hastens tiie process of integrating an in- 
novation into a farmer s view of how to sul\'e a 
problem. With tlie lielp of specialized village- 
based researcli techniques, the farmers per- 
spective will become clearer, and constraints - 
obvious and Iiidden - can be identified. 

Targeted change means information must 
reach the farmer when he needs it, and often, 
in order to reinforce a new behavior so it 
becomes part of Iiis routine practice. Tliis calls 
for a comprehensive communication stratLg\ 
that ccounts for the nian> unpredictable fat- 
tors farmers confront throughout a production 
cycle. 

The tliird part of this social marketing pack- 
age is the media netvvork. Elements of eacli of 
the media groups (broadcast, print, interper- 
sonal) must be selected carefully and then in 
tegrated in a way that builds upon their unique 
advantages so tliat a ''multiplier effect"' is 
achieved. This can be accomplished by using 
channel strategies that are based on prepro- 
gram research to determine where and how 
people get information. 

Organized effectively around these three el- 
ements, communication can directly increase 
program participation It can also provide in 
formation to reduce risk and improve efficien 
cy in using services, and lead to the adoption of 



new practices. Tliese can be accomplished b) 
building on indigenous information systems 
and on available skills and facilities, kud b> 
integrating them into private and public sector 
efforts in extension 



Important Guidelines 

Synthesizing the experiences and approach- 
es discussed, some important guidelines can 
now be oftered for developing projects or pro- 
jea components that use mass communication 
in support of technology' transfer. 



Verify that necessary conditions for 
change are met, sucli as available appro- 
priate tecliiiolog), required inputs, mar- 
kets, and incenti\ e prices at the farm gate. 
Specif) clear behavioral objectives. 
Determine the characteristics of the target 
population to ensure that messages, chan- 
nels, and preseiitauons are appropriate 
and acceptable to the receivers. 
Use mass media to complement staff ef- 
forts in the field, to increase staff effective- 
ness and coverage. 

Obtain frequent, reliable feedback from 
the target population to guide program 
changes and the ongoing development of 
media messages. 

localize messages and media presentat- 
ions. 

Provide fur continuing job-oriented train- 
ing and staff development, 
bet pnorities. beldom can the communi- 
cation system meet all the possible de- 
mands tliat could be placed u|X)n it. 
Think in terms of a comprehensive com- 
munication support system in which all 
channels - media and face to face -are 
mutually reinforcnig. 
Of all the foregoing, perhaps the most 
important are those that pertain to know- 
ing the fanners and continuallv adjusting 
the program to the farmers' needs and 
constraints. 



The abu\e approaches ha\e seldom been 
applied comprehensive!) in e.xtension as a sin- 
gle, ongoing communication support system. 
We must exploit lessons leanied from social 
marketing, behavioral sciences, and distance 
teaching, and stud) systematically the network- 
ing and fe' Iback functions of coiiimuiiication 
in extensi *. Most importantly , we must strive 
to institutionalize cuiiipreliensu e systems uf 
coiiiniunkation support -something lew e.v 
leiision systems in the developing world iiave 
accomplished to date. ■ 
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An Examination of the Evaluation Process 



by Shakir Hussein 



Y" E\'aluaiion» an integral and crucial 
component of many agricultural 
projects, greatly affects lx)th die 
I implemeniation process and pro- 
ject outcomes, but ilie meiliodoIogN* used In 
e\'aluating agricultural intenentions in devel 
oping countries is still evolving. 

Coninmnlcation for Technology* Transfer in 
Agriculture (CITA), an innoraiive agricultunil 
communication project tliat considers e\'alua^ 
tion to be indispensable for planning, iniple- 
memation, monitoring, and impact deierniina 
tion, gives a framework for discussing the 
evaluation process, (See adjacent box for a 
description of the CITA Project.) 

The CTTA project uses three t)pes of evalua- 
tion to assure program success and to objec- 
tively determine its achievements devel- 
opmental investigation (sometimes called 
context evaluation), formati\'e e^-^iluation, and 
sumniative evaluation. 



Developmental Investigation 

Developmental investigation i^ conducted 
early and quickly its a guide to planning and 
implementation. Using focus groups infor- 
mant surveys, and obsen^-ation technuiues the 
CITA investigation seeks to determine. 

• available and appropriate agricultural 
leclmologies that farmers can adopt suc- 
cessfully, given tlieir constraints and tlie 
existing institutional support; 

• cultural characteristics of farmers who 
will be introduced to selected appropriate 
t'^chnologies, their social structure, their 
attitudes toward technology, knowledge, 
and use of current technology', and their 
constraints to adopting nev technologies, 

o the existing ui^ficultural infr*istruLtan: 
such its markets, road^, and cxteuMuu 
services, and pulicie^ tliat could affect the 
adoption of new technologies. 



Formative Evaluation 

Formative e\'alnation identifies strengths 
and weaknesses of the implementation proc- 
ess and how well CITA objectives are being 
mcl. These studies, conducted regularly 
throughout the pro)ect. provide information at 
a time when adjustments cai. be made ihat will 
have a significant impact on the outcome 

Sumjnative Evaluation 

The purpose of a summative e\''aluation is to 
me;isure the results and effects of a project so 
that informed decisions can be made bitsed on 
thc*se findings. To support the exTiluation proc- 
ess, qualitative, anthropological data are col- 
leaed, contributing to the overall impact 
studies carried out using quantitative measure- 
ment techniques. These data are not only criti- 
cal to the future of (HTA and similar projects, 
but also help project people make major deci- 
sions about the ongoing program. 

W)at to F.valuate? 

Tlie sumniative evaluation process will help 
CITA answer the questions. Does the new 
technology work?'* IIuw can it be iiTipru\ed? 
"Is it making an impact'^'" and "Is it worth the 
cost to the farmer?" Ik > anM\ cr the;>e tjuestions, 
it is first necessan to know huw the project is 
supposed to work. 

Tlie following model sliow\s relationships 
among the independent, dependent, and con- 
trol viiriables designated for CITA. The inde- 
pendent variables are the communication 
strategy and extension activities. Dependent 
variables include awareness, knowledge, and 
use of the introduced technologies, and pro- 
ductivity changes due to technology adoption. 
Control variables eiiconip;iss personal charac- 
teristics of the targeted farmers, their auitude 
toward the technology , such situational factors 
»u> farm si/.e, soil type, climate, etc. and institu- 
tional factors including among others sup- 
plies, .services, ni.irkets, roads, extension sen- 
{Contimwd on page 4) 
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CITA: 

An Innovative 
Agricultural 
Communication 
Project 

The Communication for Technology 
Transfer in Agriculture Projea (CTTA) 
provides an opportunity to apply inno- 
vative approaches for effeaive use 
of communication, especially mass me- 
dia, to support agricultural extension 
programs. 

The CTTA objeaive is to develop, test, 
and demonstrate integrated, multi-chan- 
nel communication strategies and meth- 
ods that increase the impaa of exten- 
sion-type programs at costs affordable 
for sustained use by developing nations. 

Pilot projects will be established in up 
to nine developing countries to apply a 
communication methodology to in- 
crease formers* awareness, knowledge, 
and use of appropriate and affordable 
agricultural technologies. 

Findings from other communication 
projects in agriculture, health, and edu- 
caiion will be applied in CTTA, and be- 
havioral analysis, social marketing, and 
instructional design will be incorporat- 
ed into the communication strategy. 

The project collaborates with existing 
public and private sector institutions in 
developing and testing its strategies, 
with particular emphasis on strengthen- 
ing interaaion between extension, re- 
search, other support services, and 
fiarmers. 

Pilot projects liave been established 
in Honduras and Peru, and pilot activi- 
ties are being initiated in Jordan, and 
soon in Indonesia. Site development ac- 
tivities are under way in Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa. 

CTTA is jointly developed, managed, 
and funded by the Offices of Education, 
Agriculture, and Rural Development of 
the Bureau for Science and Technology 
of the US. Agency for International De- 
velopment in collaboration with Re- 
gional Bureau Technical Staff and die 
USAID Mission at each collaborating 
site. It is being implemented by the 
Academy for Educational Development, 
1255 23rd St., N.W., Washington, D,C 
20037, USA 
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ice, and technology development. 

The communication strategy of CTTA feeds 
information into the summative evahiation 
process illusii*aied in the above evaluation-var- 
iables model Tlie strategy uses both mass me- 
dia and interpersonal contacts to disseminate 
information, but also incorporates local social 
organi2ations and indigenous communication 
channels such as neighbors talking to neigli- 
bors, into its network. 

Initially, the strategy is to make farmers 
aware of useful technologies they could adopt 
within the constraints of their environment. 
The seleaed teclinology miglit be a new one 
iliat has been developed tlirougli research, or 
it might be an indigenous technology liiat is 
not currently being used. It niay be for a partic- 
ular crop v/hich would call for considerations 
such as soil preparation, seed ^'^eleaion, fertil- 
ization, pest control, or storage. Or, it may 
have a broader application related to improv- 
ing soil conservation or water management 
procedures. 

The e\'aIuation-variabIes model assumes 
that when farmers become aware of the rec- 
ommended technology, many of tliem will 
seek more information from extension work- 
ers or from other farmers. Tlie communication 
strategy will be adjusted to respond to tliis 
newly created need for information. 

Based on tlie model, once a farmer learns 
how, when, and why a particular technology' 
might be useful, he tries it and if satisfied, 
continues to use it. 

The summative evaluation will iassqss the 
impaa of the CTTA communication interven- 
tion by measuring changes in awareness, 
knowledge, and use of an available appropri- 
ate teclinology, and changes in productivity. In 
addition, other faaors affecting technology 
use such as markets, roads, and other institu- 
tional support systems, liie climate, soil type, 
fiarm size and other environmental faaors will 
be examined. 

Evaluation Questions 

Tlie CTTA summative evaluation will focus 
on the following questions: 

Can improvements in communication 
straieg}' increase use of available appropri- 
ate teclinolog}? 

Wliat institutional and situational changes 
are needed to make the strateg>' work? 
Are there factors that .ire free of soLio-eLO' 
nomic bias that influence firmerb' auart 
ness, knowledge, and use of technolog}.-' 
VOIiat are the clianicteristicj> of a teclinol- 
ogy or its components that can be succesh- 
fully transferred using CTTA s approach.-* 
Is awareness of technology related to 
knowledge of technolog>\ and what fac- 
tors affea progress from awareness to 
knowledge? 

Is an increase in farmers* knowledge of 
ilie technology related to its use? Wliat 
percentage of the increased use is due to 
increased knowledge? \VIiat other factors 
aflfea farmers* adoption of technolog>? 
Does using the technology increase pro- 
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duaivity?>X1iat percentage of this increase 
is due to increased use of the technology? 
>Vliat other factors affect increase in 
produaivit)'? 

Detcnnining Evaluation Design 

A major concern in designing a summative 
evaluation is to isolate the effects of the inde- 
pendent variables while controlling for other 
variable*^ that may affea liie outcome. For 
CTIA, some of ilie most important issues relat- 
ed to this concern are: yield fluauations 
caused by climatic and institutional factors, 
need for control groups, defining the sampling 
frame, and explaining the "why" of changes 
liiat occur. 

Lougitudim! Study 

Longitudinal studies help control for sea- 
sonal fluctuations occuring during the summa- 
tive evaluation period A baseline study is coii- 
duaed to establish a starting point for CTTA's 
longitudinal comparisons. At the end of each 
cropping season, information is gathered on 
types of production techniques practiced dur- 
ing the year and their results. Data are collea- 
ed from the same farmers each year of the 
study, and changes in praaices and yields are 
compared with fluctuations in environmental 
and institutional factors to see if they might 
have contributed to the yearly fluctuations. 

Control Group 

Designation of a control group tliat does not 
receive any interventions helps to determine if 
an intervention has resulted in change Tliree 
t>pes of controls will be used in CTfA. 1) re- 
flexive control, in which fanners serve as their 
own control, 2) statistical control, in which 
statistical procedures are used to hold certain 
variables constant; and 3) phased control 
where the intervention is initially limited to a 
small area and gradually expands into the en- 
tire projea area. In such cases, groups that 
have not yet received tlie intervention are used 
as the control population for those who have. 

Sampling f^anie 

Summative evaluation can either answer the 
question, "Did anything happen?'*, or it can 
estimate the magnitude and direction of 
change. Tlie CTTA summative evaluation proc- 
ess seeks to identify the latter. Tliis cUls for a 
broadly representative sample which will in- 
clude all of the sub-populations of farmers the 
project is trying to reach. 

Adequate Hxplamtiom 

Although the CTTA project uses priniaril} a 
quantitative approach in measuriiig and Jeter 
mining change, tlie results will not necessarily 
fully explain nljy some changes did or did not 
occur To answer these questioas, smaller dis 
Crete studies using qualitative research nieth 
ods will be carried out to complement the 
quantitative study. 

Summary 

Although the methodology for evaluating 
agricultural communication interventions in 
developing countries is still evolving, the CTTA 
Projea provides a useful model for describing 
the evaluation process as applied to an agricul- 
tural project By carefully implementing the 
summative evaluation process and by adher- 



ing to the ex-aluation-variable model, the CTTA 
prqea seeks to identify' those effects attribut- 
able to the communication strategy', and to 
assist the goal of increasing agricultural 
productivity. ■ 

SJxikir Utissein is an eix^ltiation specialist at 
Applied Commtmication Tedmolog\\ tl)esum- 
uiative evaluation snbcofitractor to (be CTTA 
Pfvject. 



1988 Agricultural 
Communicators Congress 

Agricultural communicators in developing 
countries may be interested in attending or 
watching for reports that come out of the 1988 
U.S. Agricultural Communicators Congress. 
Ever}' four years U.S. agricultural communica- 
tors gather in Washington, D.C. to focus on the 
agricultural communication profession and to 
discuss national and international issues that 
affea the future of agriculture. 

Tlie Congress will be held from July 10-13, 
1988 in downtown Washington, D.C, bringing 
together members of the American Agricultur- 
al Editors' Association, Agricultural Communis 
cators in Education, Agricultural Relations 
Council, Cooperative Communicators Associa- 
tion, and the National Association of I-arni 
Broadcasters. For program details and regis- 
tnuion information write to. Donald N. Collins, 
National ACE I leadquarters, 655 15th St., N.W.. 
Suite 300. Washington, D.C. 20005, U.SA 



Study of Rice Primer's 
Effectiveness Available 
from IRRI 

Tiie International Rice Re.search Institute 
(IRRI) has recently issued a Research I^aper 
that details the results of a project that tested 
the effectiveness of a rice-growing Primer for 
farmers. Tlie Primer is a piaure-text combina- 
tion of the hows and whys of improved tech- 
niques fur lowland rue farming. It wus pub- 
lished uriginall) in tngli.Mi.6ubsequenti>,IRRl 
blocked off the Engli.sh te.\t and made the pub- 
lication av;iilable to tupublishers who added 
their oun language texLs. llic purpose of the 
re^earth project that resuKed in this Re.^e;irch 
Paper w:is to determine whether the publica- 
tion worked well in the Pliilippine dialects of 
Tagalog and I liligaynon, if the publication was 
appropriate for low-literate farmers, and how 
it could be improved. 

r^r a copyof IRItl Research Paper #127, We 
nffectiveness Among Fanners of "A Far- 
mer's Primer on Growing Rice" in Tu^ Philip' 
pine Dialects, by V.L Cabanilla and T.R. Har- 
grove, write to Iimi. P.O. Box 933, Manila, 
Philippines. 
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Integrating Video into Agricultural Training 




by Kathy Alison 

Tlie use of video as a i mining ukjI 
in agnculiural de\elopnieiu proj- 
ects has .sonieiinies been cijiiskI- 
ered a luxun*. Cniics claim ihai 
the technology- is too sophisiicaied iov unedu- 
caied farmer!) in mam coumries. However, 
video has been and conimuci lo i)e used lo 
improve the agricultural produaion skills of 
formers and extension agents in such coun- 
tries as Guatemala, Tanzania, and I^ji-'ugal. In 
these countries, the video produaion comp<j- 
nent is an inicgral pan of an agricultunil pro- 
duaion project rather than a luxury-. 



A Portugese Example 

VCIiile not a developing countrjs I'ortugal 
experiences similar problems and coastniints, 
panicularly in its agricultural seaor where 
outmoded technujues make ii dinVult fut 
farmers to compete with tliLii Luruptan 
counterparts. 

To help farmers oxerLonic these diSiUhah 
tages, an extension \idcu team ha^ produLed 
o\er thirty 10 tu 15 minute «igriLuhural train 
ing \ideos on subjCLts ranging from (Xiuliry 
and sheep produLtuiU atid building pla.>UL m 
los, to grape production and the .vife u.^e of 
pesticides. Written material.') aLLunipam the 
videos to reinforee the.se mosages. 

Tlie Mdeo team wa^ org.iiu/.ed In iln, Purtu 
guese Ministry of Agriculture and the IM^O 
CXIJTIl Project {hvgfwmi dc Cahi^m, Uttt 
liziiqao, e /■'om/(,'e;;«- Limestone, I-ertili/.er, 
and Forages iVogram). It is funded by the l*..V 
Agene-y for International De^elopmeni iAibi 
and IS being implemented by the I bepart 
ment of Agneulture cl.sDA). 

Tiie projeet".') main focu.^ is to improve agn- 
eultural productivity tiuough the proper u^e ot 
limestone and fertilizers. ^upiAirting conipo 
nents of the project include transportation 
economics. i>heep and goat production. e-\teii 



sion outreach, research, nnd polic\' planning. 

Tiie video aspeu \v*:is de\*eloped as part of 
the extension suh ^ roject Hie .Ministry ofAgri 
culture had alre'ady invested in some video 
produaion equipment and requested I'SDA to 
provide technical suppon and consultation to 
dex elop a produaion team 'vithin the Ministry 
to work with them on communicative strate 
gies, managemen skills, and pRxliiction 
techniques. 

Hie video production capability in Ponug,il 
is not limited :o the central Ministr\ of .\griail 
ture icain in Lisbon A seci)nd major produc 
tion team is located in the north of Portugal, in 
Porto, which is pan of the information staff of 
the Regional Direaorate of Agriculture, lliese 
two teams coordinate their produaions and 
distribute their materials throughout Ponugni. 
Produaions are filmed on 3/4-incli equipment 
and distributed on 1/2-incli VI IS tapes. 

Since many of the other agricultural region- 
al offices have 12 inch \ide<; production capa 
bility .u> well, the s^entral team in I.tsbori ha^ 
worked clo^ely with them to coordinate their 
production activities. All audioMsual tcclim 
cians within the Ministry of Agriculture h.ue 
received training in production lechmque.^. 

Two teams, one from ia.^lx>n and aiiv>iher 
from I ' jrto, .^har[;ened then piofe.\sioiial skills 
with a fnewcek \isit to the I .S. tu ob.')er\e 
wdeo production facilities in the j^rAate .'^ec 
tor, at tSDA, and at land griUit universities 
throughout the country. This WMt was piauiied 
and coordinated by a I SDA consultant to as 
sure thai continuity and foe u.s were nuuntained 
during their T.S. visit and after they returned 
to Portugal. 

In I\>rtug>il. intensive iraiiiing program.^ 
have been designed and implemented lor e.\ 
tension workers who »show the video.s to f.irm- 
er.s attending regional training centers. Video 
playback equipment. a\ailable m most ot the 
regional craining ceiiier.s, was .seiectexl by ihe 
video production te*:iiiis to ensure that all 
equipment b compatible. 
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Microfiche of International 
Confere?2ce on Education Available 



Documents subiiiiited for the lOih 
session of the International Confereiue 
on Education, held December 2-11, 
1986, are now available in microfiche 
form. There are 99 reports updating ed- 
ucational developments which liave oc- 
curred in participating countries since 
the previous Conference. Hie special 
theme addressed in this session vv:is 



improvement of .secondary education. 
ix»licics, objectives, structure's, content, 
and methods. 

To purchase these microfiches or to 
obtain a complete list of the docu- 
ments available, please cont:ia: Docu- 
mentation and Information Unit, lines- 
CO: IBE, P.O. Bo.x 199, 1211 Genev-a 20, 
Svvit/,erland. ^ 

— 



Recent Developments 

Wlien Portugal becomes part of the Europe- 
an Economic Community (I:EC), farmers will 
have access to EEC grants and loans to upgrade 
their agricultural production techniques and 
praaices. Tlie Mi* >. iter of Agriculture request- 
ed the I.islx;n broadcasting team to develop 
tele^ision programs to inform farmers how to 
apply for these loans an J grants. Although 
there are still concerns about program lengtli, 
content, and the frcc|uency of broadcasts, the 
team is enthusiastic about u.sing television for 
this pur|X)sc. because many farmers in Portu- 
gal have IV set.s. For tlio.se who do not have 
tlieir own sets, many of the small restaurants 
and bars do where farmers cui watch the pro- 
grams in the evenings. 



BcncOts 

Tiianks to the videij sub project, a cadre of 
video production and conuiiunicatKjn profess 
sionals is developing both in I.:slx)n and in 
the seven regional di.strict»s throughout Portu 
gal. Lirlier this year, the first Agricultural 
Communications meeting was held in Portug«tl 
with approMniately lO information directi>rs, 
graphiLS. publications, .ind aaduAisual lexhni 
clans from the central and regujnal levels 
participating. Lvaluativiiis vjf the workshop 
showed a strong desire to continue these 
meetings as an opportunity tu learn ne'w ap 
proadies, to share ideas and .strategies, 
.ind to develop a network of s^ommunication 
professionals. 

It is the farmers of Portugal, however, who 
are the primary beneTkiarics v>f thi.s expanded 
use of vide*i> in agriculture. Video.s provide 
farmers with the opportunity to .see how a new 
technique works and how tlie*y can benefit 
from using it Trainers can then de*velop ne*w 
iraming progranl^ b.iscd feedback fiv/m 
farmers. 

Tlie Portugese experience demonstrates 
how a motivated production team with the 
right equipment and facilities: trainers with 
knowledge of how to use videos: and decision 
and policy makers who support the use of 
video, are all helping farmers to benefit from 
improved agricultunil techniques, ■ 

Knthy Alison isau humuitioual traiuiug :^e- 
ckilist with the Intctvatioml Training Ditv 
^tuu, OJfiLc uf lutaiiitttuUid Cuu/Krutiutt lOul 
Dcivlupmcut, i.y Dcpitrtmcttt u/.\^nLultnn\ 
\V(i$})iugtO)i IXC 20250, USA. 
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All of the I.RCN Maiions arc .successfully mar- 
keting their de\x'lopmeni information and lo- 
cal-language broadcasting services to rela- 
tively fragmented and small audiences, contnb 
diaing the lons-heid nouun that radio must 
reach large audiences to justif\ its ase. 

Policy and Structure 

PoIic\* is informed by I)otii national and locil 
advisor)- groups. Ministr\- represenuuives from 
agriculture, health, and education meet with 
I.RCN siafifscveral times a year to discuss poliq- 
matters. Tliere are also annual national and 
regional conferences to help develop a cowv 
municaiions agenda for the coming year 

TIic LRCN Direaor has a cadre of senior 
advisers located at the rural sites who are re- 
S|X)nsible for all activities in the stations, llie 
Chief of Programming and the Chief Engineer, 
based in Monrovia, are responsible for overall 
produaion and engineering funaions, but 
have counterparts at each station. I-ield iLssis- 
tanis at the stations report to the Chief of De- 
velopment Services in Monrovia when CJrr\'- 
ing out network-wide research t;isks. and to 
locil station managers when dealing wuli com- 
munii) relations or local program research. 

Producers are innnecl in simple research 
and raluaiion technic|ues. I^rogram eralua" 
tion is a multi^faceted. on going process, from 
visits to villages to observe listening groups, 
to :issessing letters from listeners, to vis- 
iting development agencies who have pur- 
clKLsed I.I^CN air time to daerminc their .us- 
se.sj;ment of the programming. A more formal 
Survey may be prcjwred I)y the I^esearch Coor- 
dinator to iLssess changes in knowledge or 
iK'havior 

.Station managers and tl:eir Executive l>ro- 
ducers are responsible for the daily openuion 
of the regional stations -programming deci- 
sion.s, where and whe.-s to travel for on site 
broadcasting, and eraluating the performance 
of program producers. I.I^CN recruited strong 
managers, people who were respeaed in their 
communities^ to fill the.se crucial positions, 
lliev' were trained first :is managers and se- 
cond :ls broadcusters I^eporting median i.sms 
and information management were regarded 
:ls ke\' i.ssues. 

Designing a system that provided the (|ualitv 
of information that satisfied the he:idc|uarteri 
staff but did not consume ali the Managers' 
time required much ingenuity A series of per 
formance indiauors have bcH;n developed, 
such :ls the numl)er of new prognims broad' 
ctst. or number of heal \s agriculture 
programs that were aired, the numl)er of 
hours in a particular language, etc -to help 
assess overall station performance. In addi- 
tion, each station sends .sample tapc^ of .i 
full dav of programming to Monrnia fur 
monitoring 

As demonstrated, the struaurc is not a sim 
pie hienrchy hut a matrix of overlapping re 
sponsibiliiies and funaions Network manage 
ment focuses on the |:)oinLs of overlap, and {< 
based on two faaors the degree of confidence 
colleagues have in each other, and the regular 



it\' and adequaq* of communication l)et\vc»cn 
the phv-sically dispersed units. 

Cultivating Local Support 

In broadcasting, the final arbiters are the 
listeners Tlie\' provide direa s|X)nsorship l)\ 
paying for messages and announcements. 
LRCN also must demon.strate to the dc*\-elop- 
ment agencies that the broadcisting services 
thc7 buy are effeaively reaching their rur:il 
Clients Client participation and awareness of 
the network is achieved in numerous rav-s. 

• local steering committees, comprised of 
influential members of the local commu- 
nity, advise each station, 

9 listening groups ha\c been organized in 
towns and villages, up to twentv' niik*s 
from the stations, in whicli programs are 
played to the groups in order to do forma- 
tive eviiluations. During these gatherings, 
local traditional music is recorxled and 
better personal con:aa is forged with 
listeners; 

« loal volunteers have bven trained xs 
translators and announcers. 

• community drama and muMc grvjuph reg- 
ularly perform in \kka\ languages. 

© praaitioners in the lields of health and 
agriculture advi.sc I.RCN on techmcil and 
social issues; and 

• 35 profe.ssionals from loal development 
agencies received a nine^month training 
course in broadcisting to increase the 
aviiilable pcK)l of talent, and to kc*ep their 
ageneies apprised of tlie coniinuing \:a!ue 
of radio. 

E;irly signs of success are evident in tlie sub- 
stantial numl^er of letters and messages (60 to 
70) that were receiver! daiHy by the rural sta- 
tions during the first year of broadcisting. 

Tliere is also a growing numl)er of retjuesLs "■■'^^^^^^"■^^■ii" 
from development agencies for broadcast A NQW CQYltet* fOV 
training, such that it is becoming a continuous 
aaiviiy for the Network. I.I^CN also holds joint 
tniining programs with the University of 
LilxTia. 

Internally, tlu system is not wiihom its proI> 
lenxs. Daily use of a two^way nidio between 
Monrovia and the rural stations Ikls helped to 
respond quickly to problems tlui arise. Mon- 
rovia management stafiffrequently travel to the 
runil stations and spend a week or twx) work- 
ing Willi locil staff, monitoring locil perform- 
ance and developing what i!i still a young sn-s- 
tem. Concerns alH)ut funding ciuse stress 
wiihm the entire system, but Ixnh regional 
stauons and the centnil production unit have 
responded I)\ continuing to aggressively seek 
s» jn.sors to increiLse its resource IxLse. 



Further proof at the local lev-^l is that regional 
organizations (agricultural projeas. hospitals 
and small clinics, local merchants) and nation- 
al initiatives (the Expanded Piogram of Immu- 
nization, the Central iXgncultural Research In- 
stitute, the National ;MDS •k)mmittee, the 
World Health Organization, tlie Forest Devel- 
opment AuthoritV', the Family Manning ^Vssoci- 
ation. and Agencv' for International Develop- 
ment projeas) have bought network services, 
suggesting tha: LKCN's identity is as secure lo- 
cally as u IS nationals. IxKal agencies in panic- 
ular are financially sup|XDning their regional 
stations, as are local people who volunteer 
their time. 

\X1iile the vigor of I.RCN can be attributed to 
decentralization as well as to no\Y;liy. equally 
notable is the increased control public sc*ao'r 
employees have over station oper»:tions which 
has resulted in greater job satisfaaion andl)ei- 
ter job performance. 

Conclusion 

I.cKalizc*d communicuion is not a .seaor- 
specific funaion. but a service tliat should be 
integrated 'nto all sectors. I^ulio is a low-co.si 
medium that provides information, education, 
training, and market services to locil commu- 
nities Services provided by development 
agencies are being used increasingly iKcause 
of radio. LRCN is a model of decentralizc*d 
local radio that development agencies in Libe- 
ria find valuable, and one that may have rele- 
vance to other countries as well. ■ 

Midxwl LnflhK Home Offtce Dircttur of tljn 
Libcricni Rural Cowmunkatiom Netuvrk 
I^vject, i<i Dhvctor of Coimmoucatiom at tbo 
ImtitutvforIutmiatio7tallk\<:<:arch Inc., 6715 
\X1jittict' /Vv., McLean, Vit^hiia, 22101, VSA 
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Has Decentralization Worked? 

IIk decision to build a M.stem oi rural radio 
stations propelled LRCN toward decentrali/;i. 
tion Tlie immediacy uf radio calls fur immedi- 
ate dcxiMons to be made at the local leveL Ilie 
fad that the stations remain on the air -an 
achievement not to I)e taken liglitiv in runil 
Liberia - is proof, of a kind, that units within a 
decentralized s)?>tem can operate elTicientlj, 




Tlie Centre for Telecomiiiuiiic:itions DcYel- 
opiiient wiihir the International Telecom- 
niunicition Unii)n (ITU) is expected to be- 
come openuional sckmi. Established in July 
1985. the Centre is mandated to strengthen 
and e.xpand the scope of advisor) senices and 
teclinicil support to developing countries to 
help remedy the imbalance in telecoiiiniunici- 
tions distribution \n the world. 

To achieve this purpose the Centre will col- 
lea information on telecom municuions poli- 
cies and experience worldwide and di.ssemi- 
nate it to developing countries to help them 
formulate policies for evolution of their own 
networks, offer adiiiini.stnuive and financial 
advice on teleconiiiiunicauon.s ilevelopments. 
and provide specific assistance in such areas as 
preparation of projext plans and s|'H:cifieiuions» 
manpower planning and training, manage- 
ment, and research and development. 

For more information ple;Lse contact. Cen- 
tre for Telexoniniunicaiiuns Development. 
ITL'. Iblais des Nations. CIM2II Geneva 20. 
Switzerland. 
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Marketing A Dietary 
Plan for Diarrhea 



by Cecilia Cabanero Verzosa 



The iniroduciion of new products 
in the commercial sector is time- 
consuming, expensive, and diffi 
cult A study by Boox, Allen and 
Hamilton (an advertising marketing firm) 
found in 1968 of 58 product concepts that 
were considered, only one reiiched the mar 
keting stage. Fourteen years later, they noted 
that seven new ideas were considered for each 
product that reached the commercial market 
If product introduction is difificult in the 
commercial seaor, it becomes even more dif- 
ficult in the public sectorwhich must appeal to 
low-income markets. These consumers have 
little to spend on discretionary items, are not 
well educated, and are geographically less ac- 
cessible than are other consumers. 

Successful social marketing, the marketing 
of socially beneficial products, concepts, or 
behaviors, depends on an understanding of 
and access to this low-income market The Di- 
etary Management of Diarrhea (DMD) is an 
ongoing nutrition projea that is evaluating the 
current dietary practices during and after diar- 
rhea episodes in young children in Peru and 
Nigeria. It also promotes nutritionally optimal 
dietary regimens among mothers and is using 
the concept of social marketing to design this 
communication campaigr. The projea is fund- 
ed by the U S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment and is managed by The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

L Framework 

Private seaor marketing techniques are 
used to provide a relevant framework for so- 
cial marketing efforts. Using the four P*s of 
marketing - product, price, place, and promo- 
tion - the marketer defines the product, deter- 
mines its market price, where to place it in the 
market, and what promotional efforts to use in 
order to reach the targeted consumers. 

Jn designing the communications and mar- 
keting strategies one needs to find answers to 
the following questions: * 
1. Who is our target? 

Low incotne groups can be divided into ur- 
ban and rural segments. Differences exist be- 
tween these two segments that may affect their 
ability to comprehend the relationship be- 
tween nutrition and diarrhea, or their willing- 
ness to change dietary practices. 

A question commonly asked in public sector 
health programs is, "Who is in need of better 
nutrition, potable water, family planning serv- 
ices, and immunizations?" Although the an* 
swer seems obvious from an epidemiological 
point of view, the communicator n:ust ask an- 
other question, "Who are most ready to 
change their health behavior?" Public sector 
health programs often underestimate the need 
sustained targeted communication efforts 



to effect some measurable lv\ilth behavior 
change among a group of people. 

The DMD project in the Depanment of An- 
cash m the central mountain range of Peru has 
identified 27,^05 households witli children 
under three years of age as its target audience. 
Fifty-seven percent of these households are 
urban and forty-three percent are in rural ar- 
eas. Available foods differ between the urban 
and rural areas and this is reflected in the 
different diets of children in these households. 
2. Wlxit is the DMD product? 

The term "produa" is broadly defined to 
include a concept, a praaice or behavior, or a 
tangible produa. 

One of the DMD 'products" being consid- 
ered IS a blend of pea and wheat flour- two 
flours that are not traditionally blended in the 
same recipe but which together form a nutri- 
tious combination. One of the objectives of the 
projea is to encourage mothers to use ingredi- 
ents commonly available in the home to pre- 
pare nutritious food '"'^r their children. But 
teaching mothers new recipes is easier said 
than done. Mothers in rural areas tend to be 
more traditional and conservative than moth- 
ers in urban areas. They value traditional foods 
and prepare them in traditional ways. Because 
the concept of blending the two flours is new 
to them, it is only after they aaually cook and 
eat a dish containing the combined flours that 
they acknowledge the two ingredients can be 
combined successftilly A prepackaged product 
ready to use would be very convenient for 
mothers, but the low-income seaor could not 



afford such a product even if it were available. 
The projea, therefore, encourages the use of 
home-available ingredients and the prepara- 
tion of the food in the home. 

The DMD "produa i.iay be defined both in 
terms of a concept and of the tangible item. 
The concept to be promoted among mothers 
IS the conunued feedi'^<? of higlvnutrient den- 
sity foods during and after diarrhea to offset 
the nutritional losses of diarrhea, specially in 
poorly nourished children. One must be care- 
ful to position the "product*' in mothers* 
minds so it meets a perceived need. Mothers 
may perceive that their problem is a child who 
has lost its appetite during diarrhea and she 
should respond by preparing a light liquid 
diet. If the produa being offered has a thick 
consistency, mothers may resist using it. On 
the other hand, the problem as perceived by 
the nutritionist is the low nutrient density of 
foods given to the child that can be correaed 
by introducing foods with thicker consistency! 
The question to ask is. "Whose problem are we 
trying to solve?" 

The tangible product developed to educate 
mothers about the need to feed high-nutrient 
density foods to their child with diarrhea may 
be a recipe booklet or a recipe calendar that 
gives information about appropriate foods to 
buy and how to prepare them. 
3. What price are mothers willing to pay? 

The price feaor takes into consideration the 
cost of the ingredients and cooking fuel; the 
time needed to procure these items; the time 
and human energy needed to cook the recipe; 
and the effort needed to frequently feed the 
child A mother must determine whether her 
investment in time, energy, and money gives 
her adequate psychological rewards in know- 
ing she IS doing something to help her child 
survive a bout of diarrhea. However, when the 
price IS too high, or the rewards too small, :t 
may be difficult to sustain a new behavior. 

(Continued on page 10) 




A mother feeds her c/jild a dish prepared with pea and wheat flour dunng recipe trials in Peru, (Photo 
provided by the International Development Researd) Council of Canada) 
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A Communicator's Checklist 



1^^^cfocompute^s and Their Appli- 
cations for Developing Countries, 
Report of an Ad Hoc Panel on the 
Use of Microcomputers for Devel- 
oping Countries, BOSTID, Office of Interna- 
tional AfiFairs, and National Research Council, 
(Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1986) 
216 pp. 

This book consolidates the findings of the 
Advisory Committee on Technology Innova- 
tion, the Board on Science and TechnoIog>' for 
International Development, the Office of In- 
ternational Affairs, and the National Research 
Council of the U.S. Government on the twin 
topics of microcomputers and microcomputer 
applications, both within the context of devel- 
oping country environments. 

Microcomputer technology continues to 
evolve at an amazing pace. In the December 
1982 issue of Scientific American, my col- 
league, Hoo-min D. Toong and I observed, "If 
the aircraft industry had evolved as speaacu- 
larly as the computer industry over the past 25 
years, a Boeing 767 would cost US$500 today, 
and would circle the globe in 20 minutes on 

five gallons of fuel Computational speed 

has increased by a faaor of 200 in 25 years. In 
the same period, the cost, the energy con- 
sumption, and the size of computers of compa- 
rable power have decreased by a faaor of 
10,000 " This rapid rate of progress has made it 
possible for today's microcomputers to offer 
better performance than the mainframe com- 
puters of the 1960s and the minicomputers of 
the 1970s. 

By vinue of their high performance, broad 
applications, and low cost, microcomputers 
are ideally suited for use in developing 
country environments, especially in cases 
where funds are scarce These microcomput- 
ers can be used either for supporting appli- 
cations for the first time, or as cost-effeaive 
replacements for mainframes and mini- 
computers. 

The above points are briefly discussed in 
several seaions of this book For example, Part 
I addresses "Microcomputers and Develop- 
ment Needs,** and Part III deals with "Major 
Polic}' Issues and the Future Finally, hard- 
ware and software issues are covered in the 
appendix. 

Part II, "Examples of Seaoral Applications,** 
is an excellent review of case studies drawn 
from four areas -agriculture, health, energy, 
and municipal management. This holds spe- 
cial relevance for top officials in developing 
countries, especially when read in conjunction 
with such specialized publications as Present 
and Potential Uses of fnfomtatics ayid Teletna' 
tics in Health, World Health Organization, No- 
vember 1986. 

Overall, this book presents an interesting 
discussion of a growing field. An attempt has 



been made to address the subjea at a less 
technical level to be more easily understood 
by a wider readership, rather than covering 
topics in great technical depth. Generally, 
most books resulting from a cooperative effort 
such as this, tend to be somewhat disjointed 
with multiple islands of information, barely 
linked together. The coordinators and editors 
of this book have done a commendable job 
integrating the individual pieces into a cohe- 
sive volume. ■ 



Available in hardback for US$30 from-. Westview 
Press, 5500 Central Avenue, Boulder, Colorado 
80301, VJSJl 

Reviewed by Amar Gupta, Principal Research 
Associate, Sloan School of Managetnent, Mas^ 
sachusetts Institute of Teclmolog}^ Cambridge, 
Massacljusetts, USA. Dr Gt^pta/jos worked on 
technology transfer issues in India, England, 
Switzerland, and the US. 




21ntercultufal Communication: A 
Perceptual Approach, by Marshall 
R. Singer, (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1987) 258 pp. 
For the professional involved in the interna- 
tional field, the occasional story of a wonder- 
fully successful exchange never seems to oc- 
cur with the same frequency as the horror 
stories of intercultural disasters, whether in 
the interpersonal, political, or business 
sphere. We all have collections of anecdotes of 
cultural insensitiviiy and breakdowns in 
communication. 

While the boom in international business 
and travel has launched a new industry in cul- 
ture-specific "how-to" books and audiovisual 
materials prepared to help the business per- 
son, tourist, or foreign student to successfully 
condua business, tours, or study, highlighted 
with hundreds of anecdotes and so-called 
"survival skills," there has been remarkably 
little written for the serious student or work- 
ing professional exploring the underlying 
principles that govern ^uch interchanges. 

Marshall Singer, from the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has finally provided such an approach 
in his new book, Intercultural Communica- 
tions. A Perceptual Approad). Singer proposes 
a conceptual model that underlies all intercul- 
tural communication, whether on the person- 
al, group, national, or international level. He 
has done «t oupurb job of creating a framework 
complete with thought-provoking questions 
that can be used to explore communication 
patterns on a variety of levels. He points out 
that each individual is a member of a unique 
collection of groups and demonstrates what 
makes each individual culturally unique. He 



also shows why every communication is, to 
some degree, intercultural, and he discusses 
ways to make those communications more 
effeaive. 

The audior lays out a basic premise of four 
primary concepts: cultural and perceptual 
style; sense of identity'; power relationships; 
and communication styles and goals; then he 
applies each to individuals, groups, and na- 
tions to show how using the concepts can im- 
prove communications at each level of analy- 
sis. Rather than providing answers. Singer 
suggest the questions that should be asked 
at each level of interaaion to help the 
reader improve his or her communication 
effectiveness. 

A particularly useful contribution is his ex- 
ploration of the role of "power" to relation- 
ships and the impaa that such influence can 
have on the communication process, intercul- 
tural or otherwise. 

While designated as a text for college classes 
in intercultural communications, even the 
working professional who enjoys exploring 
process as well as content will find this a fasci- 
nating book. The language is clear and flows 
well. The material is organixed effectively and 
each chapter has a useful summary of key con- 
cepts at its conclusion. 

I accepted Singer's challenge to apply the 
questions to an aaual situation, and used tlie 
framework to explore a recent group ex- 
change in which I had participated. I was pleas- 
antly surprised at the new insights gained and 
the valuable contribution this conceptual ap- 
proach made to my own understanding and 
appreciation of what had transpired, and the 
opportunity it provided to take a new ap- 
proach in some areas that had been road- 
blocks to effeaive communication. I suspea 
that this will be one of those unusually practi- 
cal professional books that I will return to peri- 
odically to gam fresh insights into my own 
communication style and approach. 

While the book is unlikely to be stuffed into 
the flightbag of a foreign-bound tourist, for the 
serious student of communication, Interctd* 
tural Communication: A Perceptual Ap- 
proadj makes a major contribution to our un- 
derstanding of the essential elements of 
effeaive communication across as well as 
within cultures, and as such, is a valuable addi- 
tion to the field. ■ 



Available in paperback for US$ 16.95 from: Pren- 
tice-HaU, Inc. Englewood Cliflfe, New Jersey 
07632, VJSA. 



Reviewed by Katbenne Boswell, Program Offi- 
cer at the Academy for Educational Develop- 
fnent, Wasljington, D.C, U.SA. 
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A Cciravan of Videos in Haiti 



by Andrev;' Curtin 

When Presideni-for-Iife Jean van on the road. This set the stage for a mix of 

Claude (Baby Doc) Duvalier fled commercially- and socially-oriented videos 

Haiti on February 7, 1986, the po- that continues today, 

litical barriers to the free flow of Sponsors are charged fees ranging from 

information left with him. The Ministry of the US$150 per month for 60 seconds to USS500 

Interior no longer requires a letter of permis- per month for 30 minutes of time to have their 

sion to condua business in the provinces, and videos shown, nonprofit organizations pay 

there are no travel restriaions within the somewhat less than commercial sponsors, 

country Despite these new liberties and the Each video is played approximately 20 times 

growth of news and information services, rural per month and the sponsor receives copies of 

Haitians remain critically isolated from access liie daily log sheets, 
to timely and important information because 
of the mountainous terrain, the lack of elearic 
power, and widespread illiteracy. Recently, 
however, a private enterprise eflfon that ap 




Noncommercial Videos 

An example of the types of videos spon- 
sored by nonprofit organizations comes from 



plies video technology to the dissemination of CARE which has been in Haiti for 25 years 

social messages has made significant inroads providing food delivery systems for school nu- 

into rural Haitian isolation. trition programs. Because of this long-standing 

Even before the fall of the Duvalier regime, affiliation with schools, CARE was identified 

Claude Mancuso, a Port-au-Prince television' with the Duvalier government, which resulted 



producer, had begun to search for a reliable 
means of showing audiovisuals in rural com- 
munities throughout Haiti. The United States 
Information Agency had asked him to produce 
a tape warning rural Haitians of the danger and 



in several CARE warehouses being pillaged 
and their trucks being stoned. CARE needed to 
inform people in the trouble areas that it was 
not associated with the old political system and 
that the food they transport is intended for 



futility of attempting the illegal passage be- children, 
tween Haiti and Florida. It immediately be- Mancuso Produaions was commissioned to 
came apparent that there was no way to reach a make a Creole-language package of short in- 
vast majority of the intended audience. formation pieces about CARE*s worldwide ser- 
As early as May 1985, Mancuso's research vices -its reforestation programs, its potable 
along with feedback he had received from sev- water projects, and its school nutrition pro- 
eral Haiti-based assistance organizations and grams. This videotape was also integrated into 
the local private seaor indicated that mobile a larger CARE communication strategy that in- 
video projeaion units would be an efficient eluded in-village training and seminars for 
and cost eflfeaive means of disseminating in- their community workers. The response to 
formation on social issues such as health, agri- and acceptance of CARE in the communities 
culture, family planning, education, and disas- served by the Karavan was far more positive 
ter prevention. than in villages not reached by them before the 
Mancuso's first opportunity to test these arrival of the training staff; considerable time 
findings came shortly after the early 1986 de- was saved because CARE did not first have to 
panure of the Duvalier family from Haiti. He introduce themselves to the community, 
equipped his own fonr-wheel drive vehicle 



with a single-tube video projeaion system, 
sound reinforcement equipment, a power 
generator, a VCR, and a large white sheet. He 
set out with his first Video Karavan (Creole 
spelling) in July 1986 for the isolated North- 
western province. 
Even though the then-outdated "boat peo- 



Commercial Videos 

While some information videos have been 
sponsored by CARE and the Haitian govern- 
ment, to date, most have been of a commercial 
nature, sponsored by private companies such 
as Shell, Colgate, Mitsubishi, and Pepsi Cola. 
Since most viewers in Haiti have little if any 



pie" produaion was not shown in the villages, disposable income, sponsors of the commer- 

recqjtion to his other videos was immediately cial videos shown by the Karavan do not at- 

positive. People were enthusiastic because ad- tempt to differentiate their products from 

mission was free and the videos contained in- competing brands; instead, they show the im- 

formation and entertainment that rural resi- portance of the product or show the impact of 

dents appreciated; they also appreciated the their corporate presence upon the health and 

nonpolitical or nonreligious nature of the well-being of Haitians. Colgate, for instance, 

videos. sponsors an animated video on the prevention 

Mancuso's original idea was to provide a of tooth decay, mentioning its toothpaste only 

shared delivery system for the Haitian govern- briefly at the end. Shell Oil Corporation has a 

ment and for non-governmental agencies that longer piece showing the importance of trees 

would reach the rural population. Since, at that and forests to Haiti. 

time, there was no financial support from the Shown along with the commercially- and 

Haitian government or from international socially-oriented videos are short entertain- 

ftinding organizations, it was necessary to ac ment features such as Haitian music, circus 

cept commercial sponsors to keep the Kara- ans, comedy skits, and folk dancing, all of 



which have been produced by Mancuso Pro- 
ductions. All videos are in Haitian Creole. 

A Typical Schedule 

Today, with three Karavam serving Haiti*s 
nine provinces, it takes about six months to 
cover the entire country, then the cycle is re- 
peated. A typical visit starts when the two tech- 
nicians assigned to each vehicle arrive at the 
designated community, meet with local offi- 
cials or clergy, and selea a suitable viewing 
location. Once the site is determined, they 
drive around the area to announce the evening 
schedule. At sundown the images are projea- 
ed against a white sheet hung between two 
trees or against a white wall, the generator is 
muffled and separated from the viewing area. 
According to daily log reports from field tech- 
nicians, the Video Karavan has attained audi- 
ences of over 2,500 people at one showing, the 
average being closer to 800 per showing. 

Videos are carefully seleaed for an eve- 
ning's viewing to prevent the audience from 
receiving confliaing messages. That is, com- 
mercial videos are seleaed so they do not 
promote products that in some way discredit 
information being presented in the noncom- 
mercial videos. 

Hie Next Step 

While villagers eagerly anticipate the arrival 
of and attentively watch the videos, their ulti- 
mate impact has not yet been considered. Al- 
though Haiti's Video Karavan is develop- 
ing into an efficient information delivery 
system, it does not routinely pretest the audi- 
ence to measure comprehension or to detea 
behavioral change as CARE did when it sur- 
veyed its field trainees. There are plans, how- 
ever, to pretest a video that has been spon- 
sored by a health group that promotes 
breastfeeding and will be carried on the Kara- 
van at a later date. 

In the future, a forestry technician may ac- 
company a Video Karavan to distribute free 
seedlings to those who view a video on how to 
plant fast-growing trees. A similar approach 
could be used for vaccination programs, family 
planning information, and a variety of agricul- 
tural topics. 

Other possible applications include a sea- 
worthy Karavan to serve the many coastal vil- 
lages, and Karavam dedicated exclusively to 
science and health information for rural 
schools. More immediately, however, the goal 
is to place a Karavan in each of Haiti's nine 
provinces, which would mean every six 
months nearly one million people would have 
access to videos that not only expand their 
knowledge base, but introduce much-needed 
entertainment and stimulation into their daily 
lives. ■ 

For more information contaa: Mr. Claude 
Mancuso, Mancuso Produaions, National 
Shopping Center, Delmas No 48B Tliird Floor, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 



Andrew Curtin is a cummimicafiom consul- 
tant working on a umc education project in 
Haiti. 
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(Verzosa continued from page 7) 

4. Will motljers Ixtt^e access to tl)e DMD 
product? 

Mothers must have access, during and after 
diarrhea episodes, to the tangible product and 
cooking fiiel; to time in order to gather the 
ingredients, prepare the recipe, and feed the 
child; and to information, whether it be from 
printed matter or remembering having Iieard 
the recipe over the radio. 

5. Wxit messages about the DMD product 
will be acceptable and ivill restdt in the desired 
befxivior? 

Positioning the product in the consumer's 
mind is a key element in a successful promo- 
tion campaign. What is the produa for and 
what key consumer benefit will it provide? 
Does the produa provide the solution to the 
problem as perceived by the consumer? 

Once the primary message is defined, the 
communication team can create materials to 
disseminate it in different ways. Radio mes- 
sages can be used to motivate and increase 
awareness about the problem. Print materials 
can be designed for nonliterate groups and 
pretested with mothers to ensure comprehen- 
sion. Eace-to-face communication interven- 
tions such as cooking demonstrations can be 
designed not only as the primary teaching 
mechanism, but also to generate public inter- 
est and awareness of the problem of nutrition 
and diarrhea in young children. 

In summary, the communication and social 
marketing task is to manage behavior change. 
To do that task well, there must be a good 
understanding of the low-income consumer, 
Focusing produa introduaion efforts on the 
consumer is a basic principle that guides suc- 
cessful marketing and promotion efforts. In 
the final analysis, it is the consumer who de- 
cides to accept or to rejea a new behavior, 
concept, or produa. ■ 

Fbr information about the Dietary Manage- 
ment of Diarrhea Projea coniaa Dr Kenneth 
Brown, The Johns Hopkins University, School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, 615 N Wolfe 
* Street, Room 2041, Baltimore, Maryland 21205, 
U.SA 

Cecilia Verzosa is a settlor communication 
^ecialist with the HEALTHCOM Project and 
project director for DMD at the Academy for 
Educational Development. 

PTC '88 Tenth 
Annual Conference 

'^Telecommunications and Pacific Dev^elop- 
ment- Alternatives for the Next Decade'* is the 
theme of the tenth annual Pacific Telecom- 
munications Conference scheduled for Febru- 
ary 15-18, 1988, to be held in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Spanning two decades of telecommunica- 
tions development, 1979-1998, PTC'88 will ex- 
amine past accomplishments and changes, 
current facilities and services, and future 
trends, requirements, and issues. 

Fbr further information about the confer- 
ence, write to: PTC '88, 1110 University Ave 
nue, Suite 308, Honolulu, Hawaii 96826, U.SA 



Audiotheques Rurales 
in Mali 



by William Amt 



The oral tradition is a form of 
communication that is not often 
seriously considered when infor- 
mation transfer projects are being 
planned. In Mali, however, where 80 percent 
of the adult population is illiterate, it is still 
commonly used to transfer knowledge from 
generation to generation. Aware of the impor- 
tance of the oral tradition to its society, the 
Malien Ministry of Sports. Arts, and Culture, 
with assistance from the United Nations Devel- 
opment Program (UNDP), and Unesco, orga- 
nized a project that capitalizes on the poten- 
tial of oral transmission as a development 
medium. 

ViXt Audiotheques Rurales (Rural Audiocas- 
sette Libraries) projea has provided two tape 
players/recorders, educational audiotfjeques 
and batteries to 56 villages across Mali Each 
librar}' contains some 60 tapes in the local 
language, each tape related to a diflferent 
theme that is relevant to the everyday lives of 
the listeners. Subjects covered include: 1) de- 
velopment technologies useful for improving 
health and agricultural praaices^ 2) civil obli- 
gations, such as the purpose of taxation and 
the importance of protecting wildlife; 3) tradi- 
tional know-how, such as herbal remedies and 
well-digging methods; and 4) traditional sto- 
ries, history, songs, and poctr)^ which are usu- 
ally allegorical and discuss such issues as rela- 
tions between youths and the elderly. The 
tapes raise questions that stimulate group dis- 
cussions about issues important to the \illage 
and, accordingly, how to improve traditional 
praaices. 

Not only is the local heritage preserved in 
this way, it is also an effective, modified use of 
traditional oral information channels since vil- 
lages share ideas through the projea ne^vork. 

T^e Production 

Villagers administer the projea themselves. 
Each village elects a man and a woman as facili- 
tators—tape librarians who maintain the col- 
lection and organize listening sessions. Ses- 
sions are held two to five times per week, with 
separate sessions for men, women, and chil- 
dren An oral knowledge committee is estab- 
lished in the village, comprised uf local lead- 
ers and such technically skilled people as 
midwives and extension agents. Each field 
agent trains representatives from five villages 
and advises them in the selection of appropri- 
ate tapes for their particular tape library. In 
turn, the oral knowledge committee tapes the 
songs, fables, local history, and other indige- 
nous knowledge of their own community , to 
add to tl'ie project's colleaion. 

Project personnel in the central office in 
Bamako, the capital, collect the recordings and 



develop the educational tapes, using these lo- 
cally produced materials, interspersed with 
music and information pieces such as new 
farmirig techniques or health tips. The tapes 
are then translated into five local languages 
and written transcriptions are prepared. Nu- 
merous agricultural, health, and other social 
services provide the projea's central office 
with information to include in the tapes as 
well. Ideas for new tapes are initiated from the 
central office which also serves as a documen- 
tation center. 

The audiocassette libraries are not designed 
to replace conventional methods of informa- 
tion dissemination such as visits and demon- 
strations by extension agents or training ses- 
sions; rather, they supplement these aaivities, 
making them more effeaive through repeti- 
tion and allowing people to learn at their own 
pace. 

The cost of the projea is modest. The UNDP 
committed US$594,000 for five and one-half 
years, covering expenses for such items as cas- 
sette players for each village, recording and 
copying equipment for the central office, and 
motorbikes and satchels for the projea's field 
agents. Several villages have established com- 
munal gardens to pay for batteries for the cas- 
sette player/recorders. 

Since its inception in 1982, the project has 
provided villages across Mali with a regular 
supply of audiotheques and they have become 
an important pan of village life. A participatory 
evaluation revealed that villagers view au- 
diotheques as useful schools,' that listening 
and discussion groups foster social unity, and 
that the self-managing nature of the projea has 
encouraged villagers tu hefid messages more 
than if they were passive recipients of 
information. 

The concept of Audiotheques Rurales can be 
adapted in other countries where the oral tra- 
dition serves as an important communication 
medium. The project extends the villagers' tra- 
ditional knowledge base instead of overlaying 
it with unfamiliar ideas. Villagers appreciate 
the participatory nature of the tapes because 
ideas can easily be shared with others in a 
familiar and entertaining way, offering them 
the opportunity to teach each other what life 
has taught them. ■ 

For more information contact the: Resident 
Representative, United Nations Development 
Programme, Boite Postale 120, Bamako, Mali. 



William Amt,fonnerly tlje Program Assistant 
in the Clearinglx)use, is now an Infortnation 
A^tstant with the PRITECII Project m Arling- 
ton, Virginia, USA. 
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Radio Boosts Immunization 
Campaign in Swazilarid 




by Bongani Magongo and 
Vidd S, Freimuth 

Swaziland, like many other devel- 
oping countries, has experienced 
difficulties in persuading parents 
to liave tlieir cliildren fullv pro- 
teaed with the required five immunizations in 
the first year of life To overcome ilie reluc 
tance of parents to compIe:e the full set of 
immunizations, the Swaziland Ministry of 
Health recently undertook a novel experiment 
using radio to teach children about immuniza- 
tion and to encourage children to teacli thtir 
parents about the need to have siblings immu- 
nized. The positive results of this proiea sup- 
ports the growing evidence that intc. live ra- 
dio can be used in many different environ- 
ments to respond to a wide variet>^ of needs. 

The Swaziland Expanded Program of Immu- 
nization (EPI) School Health Radio Program is 
sponsored by the Centre for Childhood Com- 
municable Diseases and HEALTHCOM, an 
Age/iq' for International Development (AID) 
project. Assistance was also given by the Swazi- 
land Development Communications Project 
an d the Ohio Universit>^ Teacher Training Pro 
je<a-all funded by AID. ' 



POUOMYEUTIS 



School Selection 

The project was carried out in sixteen 
schools, involving more than 2,000 pupik in 
grades five and six. Two rural and t\vu urban 
schools were seleaed from each of the four 
regions of the kingdom. One half of the 
schools received the radio prugramb (experi- 
mental schools) and the other half did nut 
(control schools). 

We made our final selection of schools with 
the help of a national survey based on the 
following criteria. 

Did the school have an operating radio or 
was it willing to commit to obtaining a 
working radio in time for the regular 
broadcasts to schools? 
Was the school able to receive the English 
Channel of the Swaziland Broadcasting 
Ser\-ice' (Some parts of the country expe- 
rience considerable difficulty in receiving 
this channel) 

Was the school enthusutstic about partici- 
pating in an experimental program relat- 
ed to a health subject? 



1 



WHOOPING COUGH 



TUBERCULOSIS 




LC 



This six-headed momter, ivbid) appears on the cover of the nvrkfxfok that dnldren took fx)ffte to color atui 



sharewith tf)eir families, represents the killer diseases for nhidh moutli ''otis are available- tuherciilosis, 
9 miyelitis, diphtheria, ivfx)opingcoiigh, tetanus, and measles, (Prepare qraphic artu^ Beairicc Miller) 



4. Were there two urban and rural schools 
each a\'ailable in the region? 
Vtliile most bchuuls had or were willing to 
obtain radios, many expressed concern about 
difficulty in picking up the English broadcast- 
ing channel. We decided that where there was 
considerable difficulty with reception, the pro- 
ject would provide cassettes of the programs. 

Radio Lessons 

A one-week planning session was held with 
school nurses and health communicators to 
determine tlie purpose and objectives of the 
series, to plan the content of the messages, and 
to selea a program format. It was agreed that 
each program would deal with a specific as- 
pea of immunization, but would also rein- 
force the overall message. Some of the topics 
were: "The Four Good Health Habits, " Immu- 
nization is the Only Protection Against These 
Diseases Which Can Kill and Cripple Chil- 
dren," 'The Names of the Six Killer Diseases," 
and "The Importance of Telling Your Family 
About Immunization." 

An "immunization song" was composed and 
then played at the beginning and end of each 
program to reinforce the message. This song, 
sung in English at the beginning and in SiSwati 
(the local language) at the end, covered all the 
elements that were featured in the eight 
programs. 

Each IS-minute radio program followed the 
same format: first came the opening with the 
immunization song, followed by an introduc- 
tion of the topi^, skill teaching and interaaive 
skill drill, story time, a physical activity (song 
or game related to the topic), an interaaive 
workbook activity, assignment of homework, a 
summary, and finally closing with the song. 

The children were invited to participate in 
the singing, the physical aaivities, and the 
workbook exercises. Two teachers — a man 
and a woman - were selected as actors for the 
radio lessons so that children would come to 
identify one who instructed and questioned 
them, and another who provided the answers. 
For the story segment, a special narrator was 
introduced — Uncle Elijah, whom the children 
quickly learned to look forward to. 

The advantages of using a regular format 
have been demonstrated in other interactive 
radio programs-, the main .advantage being that 
children quickly "learn their way around'" the 
program and anticipate each of the segments. 

We pretested a program and a workbook 
sample in a number of schools before pro- 
ceeding with the final production of the pro- 
gram. Each program was broadcast twice a 
week to allow for differences in school time 
tables, and because reception in some areas 
was bejier on some days than on others. 

{Continued on page 12) 
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Wearing the 



VCIien I wear my "mice campaign '^p^^we to 
hoe in the local comniunit)' garden, I can hear 
children commenting on the "big hand iliai 
holds ihe club " poised to attack mice. While 



Message ifZ Ni^Or "^^^^e, it is apparent that even 



by Anne Kreutz 



For many years, Niger has had a 
poliq' of using tlie m;iss media to 
promote national development. 
Both radio and television are 



oung children are being reached witli thib 
praaical, popular, and highly visible means of 
communication. ■ 
Anne Kreutz is a Peace Corps Volunteer in 
Niger, where slje works in an agncultural re- 
seardo station. 



used regularly to promote development initia- (Magongo continued from page 11) 

lives, and the government has provided many 

villages with comniunit\' teIe\ision sets to re- The Workbook 

ceive these messages. But, tliere are otiier The workbook was a vital element of this 
way's to promote national de\^eIopment tliat project because it was tliruugli it th*u we 
lake neither the training nor the time, the skill hoped to reach the parents. Children were 
nor the money called for in mass media cam- encouraged to take the workbook Iiome to do 
paigns Message-bearing T-shirts, for instance, their homework and to share it with their 
are used worldwide to convey information. parents. 

Carrying this praaical medium a step fur From the beginning, the artist and designer 
Iher, Niger, like other African countries, prints of the workbook cooperated doseh with ihe 
de\'eIopment messages onpa^es - the color- scriptwriters, allowing ilie artist tu contribute 
fill pieces of cloth from which Nigerien wom- to the radiu programs and enhancing the com- 
en fashion traditional skirts From the smallest patibility of the radio programs with the 
village to the capital cii\' of Niamey, women workbook. 

can be seen wearingp«5/7es, even office work- The book is filled with simple black and 
ers in Niamey wear them. They can be pur- white illustrations that children are encour- 
chased in urban stores as well as in the most aged to color and it was printed on paper that 
remote village marketplaces would reproduce well on simple copying 

A development projea that promotes ^n im- machine. Each radio lesson has a double-page 
proved cooking stove has used ihe pagfie for spread and every lesson follows the same for- 
some lime to "advenise" its produa This par- mat. The cover of ihe workbook is illustrated 
licuhr pagne depicts a woman using the with a "six-headed monster" that was featured 
wood-ccnserving stove accompanied by the in the first radio story - each of the heads rep- 
message "With my improved stove, I conserve resenting one of the killer diseases. (See illus- 
wood for a green Niger." tration) There is also a place for the student to 

More recently, the government printed a write his or her name, grade, and school. 
pa^e to coincide with a nationwide campaign 



to control the mouse population. During the 
past rainy season, mice dug up recently sown 
millet plots throughout the countryside, dam- 
aging the crop and greatly reducing yields. 
This invasion of scavenger mice continued 



Evaluating Children's Leamii^ 

A 26-point quiz was developed to measure 
all of the objeaives of the radio programs. This 
pretest was administered in the sixteen partici- 
pating schools before any of the radio pro- 



inio the dry season as many villagers started granio were aired Tlic experimental schools 

their next farming year averaged 4.57 correct responses and the con- 

The government designated a day when all trol schools 4.21 out of the total, indicating that 

formers were asked to help eliminate as many both groups had comparably low levels of 

mice as possible To advertise the campaign, a knowledge about immunization before hear- 

pagne was printed wii!i a mouse theme on it ing the radio programs. 



showing someone with a club holding three 
dead mice by the tail, accompanied by the 
words, A Kashe or "kill" in Hausa, the local 
language. 

PiX\o\\\ev pagne promotes off-season garden- 
ing, a policy the government strongly encour- 
ages throughout the country as a post-harvest 
aaivity. The outgrowth of this initiative can be 
seen in marketplaces everywhere, plentiful 
supplies of tomatoes, lettuce, onions, carrots, 
peppers, eggplant, and squash You will find 
women wearing pagne depiaing just that 
- lots of colorful vegetables. 

While there has not been an evaluation sur 
vey to determine if the pagnes have had a 
direa impact, they certainly recei- e attention 
whenever they are worn and women flock to 
buy them when a new one appears on the 
O ket. 



ERIC 



After the broadcasts, we administered a 
posttest using the same pretest questions. The 
experimental schools showed a significant in- 
crease in knowledge with an average score of 
20.05 out of 26 while ilie control schools aver- 
aged only 5.80 out of 26, indicating the poten- 
tial of a well-planned, integrated radio/work- 
book approach directed at and designed for a 
specific audience. 

This phase of the experiment further dem- 
onstrates how locally produced radio materi- 
als and the interactive radio methodology can 
be used to successfully teach children in devel- 
oping countries. In the past, Swaziland relied 
heavily on imported radio programs where 
neither the voices nor the content w*is familiar 
to Swazi children. 

We also learned the value of having the artis: 
and ilie scriptwriters work together from the 



Stan, instead of waiting until the scripts arc 
written to consult the artist. 

Evaluating Mothers' Learning 

During the second phase of the evaluation, 
we interviewed mothers to see if the scliool 
children were relaying the immunization in- 
formation to them, and to determine if moth- 
ers were acting on that knowledge and immu- 
nizing their young children. One hundred 
thirty-two mothers of rural and urban school 
children were seleaed from the four control 
and experimental schools. Tlie mothers came 
to the schools where Swazi intervie\vers con- 
duaed tiie questionnaire. 

The results indicm\i only minor differences 
between the two groups of mothers. Mothers 
from the experimental schools appeared to be 
more knowledgeable about some of ilie topics 
discussed in the schools, and, as we expected, 
were much more likely to have seen the work- 
book, know where it came from, and what it 
contaiiied. However, a total of only 20 percent 
of the experimental mothers reported being 
aware of the workbook, indicating a low over- 
all impact. Although some children may not 
have taken the workbook home to show their 
parents, 44 percent in the expenmental group 
reported they had talked to their mothers 
about immunization and 22 percent reported 
they had talked to other family members as 
well. 

During the final evaluation phase, immuni- 
zation records will be checked at the clinics to 
see if parents from the e.xperimental groups 
have immunized their children more fre- 
quently than have parents from the control 
groups. 

As project evaluation continues, earlier find- 
ings are already affecting program design. For 
example, because of the poor transfer of 
knowledge from children to parents, the re- 
vised \vorkbook will include some activities 
that will require mothers' involvement. 

A replica of an immunization card will be 
added to the workbook so that mothers will 
have to help their children complete it for 
other family members. The cards can then be 
checked by the teachers or school nurses who 
will contaa mothers who have not taken their 
children in for immunizations. 

Results from the Swiiziland Expanded Pro- 
gram of Immunization School Ilealili Radio 
Program add to ilie growing pool of evidence 
that the interaaive radio methodology can be 
a powerful tool when used in schools to sup- 
port health education aaivities. ■ 

For further information on this campaign 
write to: HEALTIICOM, Academy for Educa- 
tional Development, 1255 Twenty-third St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, U.SA 

Bongani Magongo, a health educator with the 
Ministry uf Health in Swaziland, htk> ivorked 
on sei'eral media uinpaigns for health 
education. 

Dr. Ireimuth is director of the Health Commit- 
nitation Program and Associate rrofessor m 
the Departmefit of Communication Arts and 
Vjeater at the Lnwersity^ of Mary^land, College 
Park, Maryland, U.S.A She was a comultant to 
this project. 
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^ charge a similar number of hea\y duty batter- 

Mtemative Energy for Radio Stations 



by K. Dean Stephens 



N. I Rural community radio projeas 
in developing countries are often 

P^Q presented with technical chal- 
I lenges wholly distina from 
broadcast operations in city and developed 
country environments. By their nature, the ru- 
ral development projects that are often home 
to rural radio projects usually are not within 
easy access to technical assistance, telephones, 
or power lines. Even where available, the elec- 
trical energy' necessary for radio station opera- 
tion is all too often unstable and erratic 
Conventional remedied such as substation 
conneaion to high voltage transmission lines 
are inordinately expensive, while the budgets 
of such stations are usually very limited. These 
challenges exist lu a greater or lesser extent at 
every Baha*i radio complex in the developing 
world, with solutions constantly being sought 
and incorporated. (See DCR Nos. 40, 42, 44, 
and 54 for other Baha*i radio aaivities ) 



Stations in Latin American 

In Panama, commercial elearicity is avail- 
able intermittently at the principal Radio 
Baha*i station in Boca del Monte, and is totally 
lacking at the remote station site in the Guaymi 
Indian Cultural Center in Soloy. However, Pan- 
ama receives more than ample sunlight even 
during the rainy season, making the stations an 
ideal candidate for solar power 

At the Boca del Monte IkW radio station, six 
30-watt solar panels are mounted on the roof, 
constantly charging a bank of heavy-duty six 
volt batteries in series during daylight hours. 
One 12-vclt supply is wired to a studio unit 
which includes turntables, mixer, micro- 
phones and cassette players. Other taps from 
the batter/ bank power a 25-watt standby trans- 
mitter to back the IkW unit in the event of 
power failure. 

The Soloy studio is located in the heart of 
the Guaymi reserve, a grueling two-hour jeep 
drive into the mountains north of Boca del 
Monte. A diesel generator normally powers 
the cultural center complex, but the radio stu- 
dio in the Center is equipped with a solar- 
charged batter/ backup system as well. The 
cost of the entire alternate solar energy pack- 
age, including seven solar panels, standby 
transmitter, two studios, fans and lighting, 
amounted to less than LS$3000 Considering 
that solar panels have an average lifespan of 20 
years, the transmitter at least 10, and studio 
equipment and batteries five years, the invest- 
ment is readily justified - in the lowered annu- 
al costs of elearicity, in the many services 
cheaply and efficiently powered by this system, 
and in having power available when the main 
source fails. 

In Peru, Radio Bcdm^i del Lago Titicaca is 
not reached by commercial power, and nor- 
mally relies on a 7kW diesel generator for elec 
tricity Around the station are five other build- 
ings, including a teaching institute, dor- 
i-^PiT^"tories, and two staff* cottages,- all* of which 



^receive energ>' from a bank of 18 batteries 
charged by a 2kW wind generator which har- 
nesses the morning and evening air currents 
that blow across Lake Titicaca. In the event of 
generator failure, the battery bank can power a 
100-\vatt standby transmitter for a six- to eight- 
hour broadcast day for a week, or indefinitely 
maintain a reduced schedule using power gen- 
erated from changes in wind direction. 

Another example of appropriate technology 
in action at the station is a unique, locally built 
antenna utilising a grounded, half-size tower 
design to channel the broadcast signal to com- 
munities around the lake basin with minimum 
loss. The towers highest guy wires are "hot," 
being electricTilly connected to the top of the 
struaure. These run a distance equal to the 40- 
meter height of the tower before being broken 
by insulators, effeaively doubling the electri- 
cal length of the antenna. The tovver not only 
costs a fraaion of its conventional 80-meter, 
base-insulaied counterpart, but also performs 
superbly as well in the lake environment, pen- 
etrating communities on the far Bolivian 
shores of L?J<e Titicaca with strength and clar- 
ity rivaling nearby 5kW stations. 

African Example 

To date, the most ambitious alternate energy 
undertaking has been in Africa, at Radio Baha i 
Liberia (ELRB) near Monrovia. Commercial 
power exists in the area, but it is intermittent, 
and off" more than on toward the end of the dry 
season when the hydroelearic reserve runs 
shoa On the other hand, the dry season is a 
period of maximum sunshine there, making 
solar energy a logical choice fo; standby pow-' 
er. On site, ?en solar panels of 36 watts each 



tion. At the time of ELRB s first transmissions 
' on December 5, 1986, a Liberian government 
official remarked that the station would proba- 
bly serve as a model of alternate energy' utiliza- 
tion for all of West Africa. 

Energy-Independent **Village Radio" 

A prototype solar-charged, battery-powered 
radio broadcast station for local community 
service has been developed and is ready for 
field testing. (See photo) Included in this "Vil- 
lage Radio" package is a three- to five-watt 
transmitter with a range of five to ten miles, 
depending on terrain and frequency. The 
package comes complete with a 12-volt studio. 
In addition to the standard operating equip- 
ment are antenna wire and a tuning unit, bat- 
tery cables, spare parts, and portable cassette 
recorders for interviewing and gathering news 
of community interest, music, and folklore in- 
digenous to the area. "Village Radio's" power 
source is a single solar panel, rated between 20 
and 40 watts, depending on local weather and 
desired broadcast schedule. 

By harnessing solar and wind energy, Baha'i 
radio stations stay on the air during power 
shortages and emergencies, providing lighting 
for institutes and staff'housing and in the proc- 
ess becoming showcases of appropriate tech- 
nology to the population they serve. An ulti- 
mate goal of development communication is, 
thereby, achieved -improving the daily lives 
of people in Third World countries. ■ 

For further information contact. K. Dean Ste- 
phens, HC 02, Box 14765, Arecibo, Puerto Rico 
00612, U.SA. 

iW. Stephens has served as tedmtcal advisor to 
the Bahat \^orld Centre since 1974. He fxis 
been involved m t/je planning, engineering 
and installation of BaJja'i radio station 
throughout the world. 




Shotmi is a milage radio kit containiiig:(lr)tf'amtnitter with antenna timing tmits stacked on top, control 
niicropbone, two cassette players, Jive-cljannel mixer, headphofies, DC servo turntable, and studio 
miaoplmie. 
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On File at ERIC 



By Barbara Minor 

Documents recently entered in ilie ERIC 
(Educational Resources Information Center) 
flies include an overview of computer educa- 
tion in Asia and the Pacific; the proceedings of 
a regional workshop on de\'eloping materials 
for the newly literate, reports on the UbC uf 
packet-switching networks for distance educa- 
tion, and instructional technology research in 
Latin America All of these documents are a\7iil 
able in microfiche and four in paper cop\ cis 
well from the ERIC Document Reproductiun 
Seivice (EDRS), 3900 Wlieeler Ave., Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, 22304, USA Be sure to include 
the ED number and pa\Tnent in U S funds fur 
the price listed plus shipping Shipping costs 
can be calculated on the basis uf three micro- 
fiche per ounce and "'5 microficlie ur pages of 
paper copy per pound 

• Anderson, Jonathan and uther^. Dcielup- 
ing Computer Use in Education. Guidelines, 
Tretids and Issues. \9^(>, 128pp. (ED 2"8356) 
Designed to provide educational policy- 
makers and decision -makerb with a basis fur 
establishing guiJelineb fur de\eluping eduLa- 
tion programs, thib report presents an u\er- 
v/ew uf trends and issuer m cumputer eduLa- 
tion in the cuuntries uf the Asia and PacifiL 
region. The impaa uf cumputerb un bULiet} \b 
described, as well as the mure recent impact uf 
the microcomputer on classrooms in the re- 
gion. Likely future developments in comput- 
ing are discussed, together with the need for 
research on the effectiveness of computer in- 
struction and how best to introduce computer 
use in education. Poliq^ issues considered in- 
clude the relationship of schools to society', 
equity of access to information, security and 
privacy, ergon omic and health factors, and 
computer awareness in the broader communi- 
ty. Hardware considerations are also dis- 
cussed, including evaluation and selection, 
costs, site preparation, maintenance, local re- 
quirements, special features, and insurance 
Various instructional and management appli- 
cations of computers and the need for the de- 
velopment of appropriate software are consid- 
ered, as well as the need for both pre service 
and inservice education for teachers Curricu- 
lum requirements at the school level, postsec- 
ondary or tertiary^ level, and for nonformal ed- 
ucation are also examined. Discussion of key 
issues to be considered m developing a na- 
tional policy on computer education and an 
examination of new demands being made on 
literacy teaching conclude tlie report Twenty- 
five references and a glossary of computer 
terms are appended. This UneSLO report is 
based on discussions held at an Experts Plan- 
ning Meeting on the Use of Computers in Edu- 
cation that was held in Bangkok, Thailand, in 
December 1985. Available from EDI^ in mi- 
crofiche only for 78c. 



of the Regional Worksljop on the Preparation 
ofLitet-acy l-ollow-Up Materials in Asia and the 
Pacific (Chiangmai, Thailand, October 3-12, 
1984). 1985, ll6pp. (ED 278 374) 

This workshop on the preparation of materi- 
als for the newly-literate in Asia and the Pacific 
was designed to train participants in the cle\'el- 
opment, production (including design and il- 
lustration ), distribution, and utilization of neo- 
literacy materials relemt to the needs of rural 
people. Workshop activities included: 1) dis- 
Lussiunb un methudb uf de\ciuping tulluw-up 
materials, the develupmcnt uf protutype mate- 
rials, examination of materials prepared under 
the Asian^PaLifiL Juint PruduLtiun Prugramme 
(AJP), and the develupment uf a process fur 



(PAD) facility for packet-switching; \':iriables 
fur bULLebsful use i)f ALSTPAC, problems en- 
countered in the 1985 AUSTPAC trials; compu- 
ter-mediated communications and educa- 
tional use. and staff and student development 
in the Hbe uf cumputer technology\ Several 
tables are pro\'ideci for illustrative purposes. 
A\'ailable from EDRS in microfiche for 78c or 
in paper copy for US$3<70, 

• ChadwiLk, Ciiftun B. hhtf uUtunal leJj- 
nolog} Research in Lit ni Amenta, 198o, 19pp. 
(ED 2:^6 421) 
The bruad fields uf eduLatiunal tcehnulugy 

^ and research activiticb in the mure limited area 

adapting these materials to meet luc^l needs, instructiunal technulugy m Litin Amenta 
2) fieldwurk in whieh fuur wurking gruups ut ^""^ examined in thib paper. Rebearth btudieb, 
participants studied the needb uf different vil- the current situatiun, and researLh needb are 
lages,develupedprututypemateria[b,andtield reviewed briefly fur eath uf the fulluwing ar- 
tested buth their uw n and AJP materiaib, and 3 j distance educatiun , miLruLuniputers. edu- 
the develupment uf draft natiunal fulluw-up catiunal radiu, learning btrategies and btudy 
actuity prugramb. Repurtb frum the working habits, inbtructional and text debign, prublem 
gruupb include destriptiunb uf their activities behaviural ubjectiveb, demuLrati/.ation, 



and the final pruducts, which include a book- 
let, a poster and a serial poster, a radio pro* 
gram and t\\u blide kits (scripts are pru\idedj, 
and a card game. A guide fur t ^ ube uf 1984 
AJP materiaib and bample materiaib are inelud- 
ed in this report, as well as a natiunal fulluw-up 
activity plan fur eath uf the Luuntries repre- 
bented. Appended materiaib intlude general 
infurmatiun un the wurkshup, the agenda, a 
pariiLipant list, bummarieb uf Luuntry repurts 
presented by pariiLipants, and the texts ut be\ - 



student role, cognitive .sty les, and the effective- 
ness of educational technology in (erms of its 
utility for edueational by btemb in Luin Ame» . .a. 
Transfer and implementatiun btudiCb are nut- 
ed as being significant innu\:atiunb in educa- 
tion improvement in Litin .Vmerica, as well as 
the importance of valuing the ideas, beliefb, 
interests, and role of the reeipients uf these 
inno\*ations to incease their participatiu.i in 
critical decisions and rebpund tu their Lugni- 
tive styles and interestb Mubt uf the 50 refer- 
ences listed are in Spanibh Available frum 



LC 



Preparation and Field-Testing of Mater i- 
rsforNeo-Literates. Final Report. Proceedings 



en addresses presented at the inaugural bCb 
sion of the worbhop. Thib Lnebco repuri is m.:rofiche for "8c ur in paper copv 

available from EDRS in microfiche onlv for ^^^^^ ^5 ■ 

Barbara Minor is Publications Coordinator at 
the HRIC Clearinghouse on Infonnation Re- 
• Castro, Angela and Stir/aker, Lee The Use sources, Syracuse University , Syracuse, Xew 
of AUSTPAC at Deakin University* for DistayKe York, US/C 
Education. Computer Communications Work- 
ing Group Report No. 1. 1986, 29pp. (ED 275 
306) 

This paper discusses Australia's two pack- 
et-S'.vitching networks, AUSTPAC and MIDAS, 
which are used for data transmissions with 
computers located within Australia or between 
overseas destinations. Although the facilities of 
both are similar, a comparison of their services 
based on traffic volume, connection, registra- 
tion, and rental charges is made for the benefit 
of those unacquainted with technical and com- 
munication terms AUSTPAC is the maior focus 
of this p:?;)er, which discusses Deakin Universi- 
ty's preference for this system to provide low- 
cost database searches for students, and pro- 
vides suggestions for the management 
functions for its implementation Also dis- 
cussed are an AUS1?AC link-up between Dea- 
kin and the Open University (OU) in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for teaching master courses, use 
of electronic mail and other administrative 
funaions, use of videotext systems for general 
information dissemination, and the design of 
and access to computerized researcli and bib- 
liographic databases, the AU.STPAC billing soft- 
ware and plans for future computer facilitie.s 
fi^r staff and student access; general proce- 
dures for accessing AUSTPAC; an explanation 
of basic concepts and technical aspects of 
AUSTPAC s Packet .^ssemblenDisassembh 



A Directory of 

Development 

Journalists. 

An International Direaory of Devel- 
opment Journalists has been published 
by Development' Forum J a UN publica- 
tion. The direaory- contains a compos- 
ite listing of journalists' names; a subjea 
and region cross-reference grid; profes- 
sional" data of individual journalists; 
profi^ssional journalists' organizations; 
schools of journalism and mass commu- 
nication; radio stations that broadcast 
social and economic programs; deve- 
lopment-oriented news and feature 
services and news agencies; informa- 
tion services of the UN and its special- 
ized agencies; and a list of UN informa- 
tion centers: 

The price of the Directory is US$25. 
No free copies are available. Request 
from: Development Forum DESl/DPI, 
United' Nations, Room DCl-559; New 
York, NY 10017, U.SA 
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Access to the Means of Commimication 

Research and expenence have highhghled 
die uneven disinbuiion of hierao' skills, of 
radios and iele\'isions, of newspapers and 
magazines, within and between rural areas 
Similar disparities are inevitably emerging 
with the new developments in telecommuni 
cations and computer-based information sys- 
tems, such as on-farming computing and View- 
data in England and telephones in rural areas 
of developing countries 

Conscious efforts are needed both to use 
those technologies that are more widely acces- 
sible and to increase people's access to those 
technologies that extension agencies select 
Literacy programs, mobile video units, au- 
diocassette recorders, radio forums, commu- 
nit\' television sets -these can al! increase 
the access of potential users to media commu- 
nication. They can also reduce considerably 
the unit cost, per recipient, of providing 
information. 



Hardware Primacy 

There to a tendencj fur new develupments 
in information and LummuniLatiun^ tCLhnul- 
ug> to become been ai> benefiLial, even ncLCb- 
sar\, components uf an effiLient exten^un 
service. As w ith radiu bruadcabting and Lincma 
vans in the 1960s, so now with video technol- 
ug) and micrucomputerb. the\ are regarded 
intnnsicall) as a goud thing, even befure an) 
serious thought has been given tu hmv the) 
are to be used or what the impliLatiun^ might 
be for staffing, training, and urganiz<Uiunal 
structures- 

The acquisition uf equipment uftcn tcndb tu 
outstrip the agency b eapacit) tu Ube it cfftL 
tively. Capital funds can bu) the hardware to- 
da). It takes time, commitment, and mune) 
from over-stretched recurrent budgets to train 
staff in the use and maintenance of the equip- 
ment. Mobile vid'jo units without gasoline, vid- 
eotapes or trained production staff, printiri^^ 
presses without graphic artibts ur ade^juatc 
supplier uf paper, and micrucumputcrb v ith 
no suitable soft\*are, contribute little tu rur*jl 
extension. 

Before investing in new LummuniLatiunb 
technology, it is important to define Llearl) 
how It will be used tu buppurt cxtcnMun, in- 
cluding the adjustments that will be needed in 
budget and staff allocatiunb. At the bame time, 
it 15 clear the existing LOnimuniLatiun faLilities 
are often underused. The potential uf radio ib 
poorly exploited in many situations. Print me- 
dia could be used more imaginatively. Visual 
aids equipment at training Lenterb and loLal 
extension offices ib often unused be^aase re- 
pLiLement bulbs are not available or ^tart have 
not been trained how lo use them effcaivciy. 

Pressure off Field Staff 

Communications technology can undoubt 
ediy support and enhance the work of field 
level extension staff, but it can also put in- 



creased demands on them. The success of 
media-based campaigns in Tanzania, Bots\v*a- 
na, and China have depended on the efforts of 
large numbers of extension workers in orga- 
nizing, training, and supporting volunteer 
group leaders More generallv, mass media 
may raise the expectations of rural people 
which they will look to extension staff to fulfill, 
or may prompt technical questions which ex- 
tension workers will be expected to anrver 

The potential of local media may Oiiiy be 
realized if extension staff develop production 
skills and are able to allocate time to such 
aai\ities. The effective use of media in die 
field requires that extension staff be able to 
reinforce, explain, and demonstrate ideas 
communicated by those media. 

This complementarity of media and exten- 
sion workers demands that investment m com- 
munications technology is matched by in-ser- 
vice training, the provision of reference 
material for extension workers, and adjust- 
ment to preservice training curricula. 



Return on Investment? 

Finall), what return can we expect from in- 
\e ting in LommuniLatiorn teLhnology? Re- 
bearLh has begun to provide guideline LObts of 
masb media Ubc in extension But there are 
berioub conceptual and methodologiLal diffi 
culticb in try ing to assess the benefits m termb 
of economic returns 

It lb lebb problematic to evaluate impact in 
terrfb of Lhanges in knowledge, attitudes, and 
praaiLCb, and here the research evidence is 
encouraging But e\en bo, it ib difficult to sepa- 
rate the effcLts of media from other influenLeb 
on rural people's behavior (such as the avail- 
ability of rebourceb and the aaivitieb of field- 
level extension btaff), and in any Lase, as we 
have seen, the effectivenebb of media and tele 
communication!) ii> heavih dependent on the 
quality of the content which the) carry and on 
the structures and proce!>se!> within which they 
are used 

It IS more meaningful to ask how communi- 
cationb technology Lan be Ubed to inLreabe the 
cost effeLtuenesi of rural extension VC'hat 
functions of extension Lan it help us to Larry 
out more efficiently? How can it enhance the 
performanLe of extension workers in their 
contact with rural people^ To what extent can 
It bubbtitute for relatively bLarLe and expensive 
field btaff in routine information p*oviMon to 
free them for the more Lhallenging and Lte- 
ative task of working alongside rural people 

We cannot, then, answer questions about 
returns m investment, or impact on the lives 
and livelihoods of rural people, by looking at 
the teLhnology in isolation from the Lontext in 
whiLh It is used. >XlietIier or not LonimuniLa 
tions teLhnolug), inLludjng the more familiar 
range of mass media and exter*sion aids as w ell 
as recent developments, will make a significant 
contribution to rural extension depends ulti- 
mately on our ability to adjust our organiza- 
tional structures and extension approaLhe.^ to 
take maximum advantage ijf the potential it 
offers. 4 .9 ■ 
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In 1981, the Gradume ^Prdgiam in 
Cpmhiuhicatipn^^^ at :McGill' University, 
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publications eife^ 
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Pl^se':sj^bmit three copies of .your 
manuOTipr (25-^ pages ;^ -length) in- 
ftend^ pr^nglisH tp^V^fo^ in 
Cominuriicatiqns; GM Program in 
Q>mmiinlcatidns^ .MciGill University, 
3465 Pisei: Streeti Rm. 204; -Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada'H3A 1W7. A list* of pa- 
pers currently available can also be ob- 
tained from the above address. 

Working Papers in Communications is, 
also seeking to establish a Regional Edi- 
tor program in order to encourage and 
facilitate, the submission and' adjudica- 
tion of manuscripts, Candidates, for 
these positions should be senior gradu- 
ate students or junior faculty members 
in the* area :of commuhicaiions. Appli- 
cants are asked .o submit their c«mt«- 
lum vitae, along with samples of recent 
publications, to the.ab6ve address. 



Tlie Lompiete proLeedings of the AERDCs 
t^^entleth anniversary LonferenLe fmeittnig m 
Rural Extension Stfutega^ and Cvah are avail 
able from. Elsevier Applied bLienLe Publishers 
Ltd., Crown House, Linton Road, Barking, Es- 
sex IGII 8JU, England. 

Dr. (Jarfortb ti> ivitb the Lnwemty^ of Readings 
Agricultural Extemion and Rural Dei vlop- 
mem Centre (ARRDC) in Reading, England. 
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Mass Media and Communications Technology 



by Dr, Chris Garforth 

(This reprint appeared in its entirety in Media 
in Education and Development (MED), De- 
cetnber 1985 It was first presented as a 
disaission paper at the twentieth Agricultural 
Extension and Rural Development Centre 
conference in September 1985. We would like 
to tfxink George Grimmett, MED editor, for 
granting us permission to print an abridged 
version of this article.) 



If information is a key resource in rural de- 
velopment, and the communication of infor- 
mation a major function of extension, it is no 
surprise that extension practitioners are look- 
ing with interest at the potential contribution 
to their work of mass media and communica- 
tions technolog}^ The speed and efficiency 
with which information can be transmitted by 
elearonic means from one place to another, 
and the capaciiy of computer-based informa- 
tion systems to store data for rapid retrieval, 
continue to develop apace at a 'r-^e when ex- 
tension organizations are looking for more 
cost-efifective ways of making iu>eful, relevant 
information available tc rural people. At the 
same time, there is a growing recognition of 
the need to support extension worker, in the 
field, both by contribuJ:ng to the general infor- 
mation envrronment wiihin which the^.' work, 
and, more directly, by providing them with 
extension aids, and updating their own techni- 
cal expertise and knowledge. 

Three Technological Trends 

Mass media and extension aids, ranging in 
technological complexity from film to flannel- 
graph, have been used in extension for many 
years. There are three technological trends, 
however, which are significantly increasing 
their potential role. The first is the decreasing 
cost, increasing reliability, and relative ease of 
use of much recent communication technol- 
ogy, all of which make the technology increas- 
ingly accessible. The development of comput- 
ers (especially the increasingly powerful, 
compact, and relatively inexpensive micro- 
computers) and video are two cases in point. 

Second, recent years have seen consider- 
able technical developments in the transmis- 
sion of information, both globally through a 
rapidly growing network of communication 
satellites which has the potential for linking 
people in virtually any two places in the world 
in a foce-to-face dialogue, and more locally 
through cable networks and small-scale trans- 
mitters which open up opportunities for com- 
munity-based radio and television services. 

The third trend is the integration of the vari- 
ous components of communications technol- 
especially the bringing together of the 



data processing and storage capacit)^ of com- 
puters with the ability of telecommunication 
systems to transmit electronicall) coded data 
extremely quickly. 

A few examples will indicate the range 
of possibilities opened up by these 
developments. 

1 Field extension workers in remote areas 
can be linked with expertise and sources of 
information in central locations. Two-way ra- 
dio, via satellite, is already well tried in the 
health field, enabling diagnoses and advice on 
treatment to be given by a doctor or midwife 
hundreds of miles away. The expansion of 
telephone networks into rural areas offers sim- 
ilar opportunities. 

2. Research workers can carr}^ out on-line 
literature searches on bibliographic databases 
held on another continent. 

3. Viewdata systems link domestic television 
sets, through telephone lines, to information 
stored on centrally located computers. In Eng- 
land, a public Viewdata system (Prcstel) en- 
ables a user to call up the information re- 
quired for display on a television screen, the 
information itself being regularly updated by 
various information providers. 

4. Video is being used m a number of ways, 
to make field recordings for mcorporation 
into television programs, to bring technical 
infc mation to rural families via mobile units 
or at . »ral training centtij, to motivate people 
to woii. *n community development pro- 
grams, to pport campaigning or lobbying 
activities by community groups; and to (^ive 
instant feedback to extension trainees on their 
performance in practical exercises. 

5. Community television sets can ^3 linked, 
as in India's SITE experiment and laier devel- 
opments, via satellites and land-based relay sta- 
tions, to a central transmitter, enabling a mass 
audience of rural families to see and discuss 
centrally produced educational broadcasts. 

The Institutional Context 

The above examples demonstrate that com- 
munications technology offers increasing 
scope for localising the production and distri- 
bution of media, for two-way interactive com- 
munication, for communication within and be- 
t'.veen rural communities, and for a more 
aaive role to be played in communication 
processes by people who have hitherto been 
regarded (in communication theory and ex- 
tension practice) as passive recipients of 
information. 

Through public telephones, rural people 
can initiate contact with extension workers. 
Low-cost, small-scale printing equipment is 
used by community groups to produce their 
own newsletters, bulletins, or campaign mate- 
rial to be broadcast but also give large num- 
bers of local people the opportunity to be seen 
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and heard 'on the air," thus helping to break 
down traditional distinctions between com- 
munication professionals and audience. Me- 
dia, and increasingly telecommunications, can 
serve as a bridge between groups and commu- 
nities within rural areas instead of acting sim- 
ply as a radial link from a central institutions to 
a mass rural audience, thus facilitating a shift 
from authoritarian to more participatory mod- 
els of extension. 

On the other hand, the technology' also en- 
courages the centralization of media produc- 
tion, data storage, and the distribution of infor- 
mation. This can greatly increase the speed 
and efficiency of information flows, but also 
offers greater scope for control over access to 
and use of the means of comm.unication. For 
the ability to store and communicate informa- 
tion confers power: power to determine what 
information is to be made available to whom, 
power to influence the perceptions and atti- 
tudes of large numbers of people. 

Current trends in communications technol- 
ogy thus present a wider range of options for 
media use within rural extension than has pre- 
viously been possible. Decisions on invest- 
ment in new communications facilities are of- 
ten outside the control of rural extension 
organizations. But within the constraints and 
opportunities set by available facilities, choices 
about how communications technology' is to 
be used in extension are seen to be predicated 
on more fundamental decisions about exten- 
sion ideology and approach. 

Whatever the nature of thOi,e decisions, a 
number of issues must be confronted if the 
potential contribution of new communica- 
tions technology to rural extension is to be 
realized. 

' vitinued on page 15) 



WHO AIDS Health 
Promotion Unit 
is Established 



WIIO's Special Programme on AIDS has re 
cently established an AIDb Health Promotior 
Unit whose purpose is to disseminate informa- 
tion worldwide about education and commu- 
nication interventions to reduce 1 1 IV transmis- 
sion. A periodic newsletter, AIDS Health 
/^motion Rxc/jange will be published and 
distributed free to those interested m receiv- 
ing this information on a regular basis. For 
further information contact WllO/Special Pro- 
gramme on AIDS, CH-1211 Geneva 27, 
Switzerland. 
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Comics -for Health 




by Indi Rana 

For some lime, there has been 
controversy in ftevelopment 
circles about the use of comic 
books to disseminate health 
information to rural populations. Many 
development communicators believe that 
comics are not a good medium for 
disseminating these messages, whether for 
adults or for children, since understanding 
the visual message requires a sophistication 
of perception developed only after a good 
deal of exposure to reading and piaorial 
materials. 

In 1984, the author was asked by the World 
Health Organization {m\0) to develop a 
':omic book on immunization for rural sch(X)l 
children in India with a possible adaptation 
kit for use in other languages, cultures, and 
countries. Tlie idea was to u»se child to child 
and child-to-parent communication to carry 
the message that all children under 12 
montlis of age should be immunized. 
Children between 8-12 years were to read the 
publication, perhaps in class, perhaps as* an 
extra-curricular give-away, and take the 
message home to their parents. 

Over the past 15 years, a strong comic book 
culture featuring myths, legends, and 
adventure stories has developed in urban 
areas of India. Comics are the only truly 
succe.ssful children's tmde books in the 
country- the "better" books are perceived as 
being too time-consuming and expensive. It 
was thought that after this steady outpouring 
of comic books to urban areas, they must 
have filtered through to rural .school children. 
Perhaps a comic book, similar to tluxse 
available in the market but carding health 
messages could be prepared. 

A Preliminary Survey 

To test this hypothesis, a limited field 
survey was conducted in Madhya Pradesh, 
one of India's four lesser developed states, to 
uncover the target audience's: 1) pre- 
knowledge of immuniz^uion to determine 
how much information should be included; 



2) visual literacy to determine the level of 
sophistication of the visuals; 3) interest in 
story types to select the most Jicceptable 
vehicle for the health messages. 

The survey was conducted in eight schools 
with a total of 329 eight-to-fifteen year old 
boys and girls in and around the towns of 
Satna and Nagod. Both towns have outlying 
villages and farms, and well-stocked market 
places with bookshops that carry local Indian 
comics. The institutions ranged from private 
urban schools to semi-urban government 
schools to rural government schools. 

Results showed: 

• the children's pre-knowledge of 
immunization was higher than exjK'aed, 

• exposure to comic books in rural and 
semi-urban schools was nil, while 



children in private urban schools were 
reading them voraciously; 

• visual literacy among rural and 
semi-urban school children was poor. 
Wlien shown standard comic fare, they 
confused charaaers from frame to frame, 
and bubbles (enclosed text that is placed 
beside the person speaking) and insets 
often were misunderstood; 

• when shown comic pages and straight 
text side-by-side and asked which they 
would rather read, rural and semi-urban 
school children preferred the straight 
text. The>' did, however, show interest in 
the piaures, commenting on details; 

• the story types most preferred were 
myths and legendsj cops and robbers, 
stories about kings and queens, and folk 
tales. 

Wliile the results of the survey meant there 
was a tremendous challenge ahead, the 
consensus at WHO/Ncw Delhi was, given the 
right kind of comic book, rural children - 

(Continued on page 3) 



Avoiding Social Marketing Pitfalls 




by Terry Peigh 

Perhaps it was to be expeaed. In 
a way, it is a good sign of 
learniHij and growth. As social 
marketing becomes more widely 
used by development praaioners throughout 
the world, their social messages are falling 
viaim to many of the .same problems 
experienced by commercial marketers. 

Anxious to apply the valuable lessons 
gleaned from commercial applications, social 
marketers are mimicking the harmful 
praaices as well. While there is an adage that 
says imitation is the most sincere form of 
flatteiy, the continued evolution and growth 
of social marketing and communication will 
be slowed unless social ma.rketer? resist the 
temptation to indiscriminantly apply some 
recently adopted commercial marketing 
techniques. 

51 



First Plt£all: Audience Identification 

Social marketers should be aware of three 
common pitfalls when applying commercial 
communication techniques in developing 
social messages. The first concerns the target 
audience. With many consumer goods, be it 
butter, shoes, or soap, the target audience 
usually is very large so the produa potentially 
appeals to a majority of households in that 
population. Not only is the target broad, the 
story line is probably appropriate to most of 
the audience. This is not likely to be the case 
when marketing social ideas and products. 

A marketer of family planning products, for 
example, must define a very special target to 
maximize the impact of the message. 
Marketers must decide if the priority target 
will be young teenage girls who are 
becoming sexually active. Or perhaps it 

(Continued ou page 2) 
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iPcigh toiUiiiiwd from pa^c I ) 
bhould be uninformed ne%%lu\cd.s. Or majhc 
people who knou abviut famiK planning 
praaice^s but ha\c decided again.st them fvjr 
personal re;isoiis. 

Each of these alternative targets is iinicjue, 
dilTcring Lv;n.sidcral)l) iit ii.s need.s, puihicni.s, 
iiifurmatiun levels, lifcMjIe.s, and nK'U\atiun.s. 
Addressing iliem with annhmg lcv> than a 
specially focused message will onl\ diffuse 
the potential impact of the message. 

Second PitMl: Audience Interest 

Tlie second pitfall in social 
communiattions is assuming that the target 
audience WANTS to hear a paniciilar 
message. Because they de\'ote so much of 
thej"' lives to studying a panicular product or 
service, marketers --be they commercial or 
social - incorrectly assume their target 
audience is as interested in their product as 
they are. This assumption often leads to 
messages that may not be panicularly 
interesting or compelling. ^Vs a result, all 
marketers must work hard to capture the 
attention of their audience. While this is 
important for commercial marketers to keep 
in mind» social marketers must work even 
harder to perfect their messages tu overcome 
ilie public's initial resistance to social 
messages. 

Wlien producing a social message, it is 
particulary important to introduce .such 
elements as words, music, drama, aaion, 
sound effects, color -an>ihing that invites the 
viewer or reader and holds his or her 
attention throughout the message* 
Contintutlly ask. Is this ;;/cw/^t,'c' at least as 
ititLTcstiii^ at id CIS itit itint* as othct iiK\sMt}*cs 
using the scimo rnQdiumf 

Third Pitfall: Identifying Rewards 

Social marketers often fall victim to 
designing messages that lack a *'reward" - a 
compelling personal benefit. Too often social 
messages merel) inform people what a 
product or service does or how it works and 
dunut take the Lriticalh important next 
step -telling the target audience what 
personal benefit thej will derive from 
adopting the recommended social practice. 

For example, it is not enough to tell people 
tliat by using famil) plannini; methods the) 
can control family m/x - tl<e message must 
tell peopL 1a th<'.. pcisonal li\es will be 
improvtJ •f J/^j .itrul the M/.e of their 
family. If research shows that the 

benefit mo:>i ineaningful and important to the 
target audience is a better husband and wife 
relationship or bcnter health for the wife or 
better living conditions for the children, the 
social marketer must directly connect the 
recommended pntctice or product to one of 
ilicse identified and de.sired benefits. 

Social development organiAitions should 
be commended for their rapid adoption of 
commercial marketing techniques, major 
social programs throughout the world receive 



greater exposure and use tvjday beeause of 
their willingness tv> try these approaches. By 
a\v;i ding some of the common marketing 
pitfalls nv;te\l abvne, sv;eial marketers will 
make e\*en greater strides. ■ 

Tai-y l^cigh is a t in' president at Foote, Cone 
at id Belding Connnitniaitions, a iiorldwide 
coniniet'cial advertising firtti. He Ixis 
coaiitlx)red two l)ooks on tnass niedia for 
social deivlopnient. 



Dista?2ce Teachiitg 
Coune Offered 

The International l:xtensk)n College and 
the Department of International and 
Q)mparative Education, t'niversity of lx)ndon 
Institute of Education are holding a 
four month course, from April 22 to July 29. 
1988. on distance teaching and its rekvance 
for Third World countries. 

By the end of the course each participant 
should be able to analyze an educational 
problem in his or her own country and 
deiermine whether distance teaching 
methods are appropriate to it. make 
appropriate choices between different 
methods of distance teaching. a.ssemble an 
adniinistrati\e plan for a distance teaching 
system, and prepare prviductiwn materials for 
a specified audience 

The application deadline is February 12, 
1988. I'or application forms or funher 
information write to. fX'partniental Secretary, 
Ocpartment of huernational and Comparative 
Hduration. I'niversity of Foinicm histitutc of 
Fduattion. 20 Bedford Wav. U)ndon 
WCIH 0/M„ U.K. Telephone 01.636-1500. 



Training Modules for 
Dian^heal Disease Co?it7vl 

Tlie Sahel Regional Field Office of the 
Teehniilogies for Primary Meahh Lare 
(PKITECIO I*rvj)eet, in collaboration with the 
>Xvjrld Health OrganiAuivjn, h*Ls recently 
published a series v;f Ircndi language 
training modules vjii diarrheal di.sev.se 
control. An epidemiological vnervicw vil 
diarrhea is outlined in Moilule 1. MvAlule 2 
describes the treatment of diarrhea. Module 3 
di.scusses how health educativjn technuiues 
can he applied to diarrheal oisease control 
progranis at all lc\cls of nhcractioii, and 
Module I provides information on \arious 
elements of a diarrheal di.sease control 
program. A teacher s guide and Aorkbvxjk are 
al.so included. 

Engli.sh translations ofthe.se modules are 
being prepareil. The Irciich \erMoit is 
available free of charge frvim. buAtiine 
Prysof Jones. PKITECH. B.P. 37 lO. Dakar» 
Setieqal. 
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(Rana coutimied from pa^e I) 

being children, eager and curious^ would 
quickly adapt to this new and inieresiing form 
of reading after a few attempts. 

Preparatory Steps 

The problem then was lo select an 
appropriate format. Comic Ixx)ks available lo 
children in urban centers usually are large, 
colorful, and contain long, fairly complex 
stories. Knowing how cautious rural people 
are about acceptiog new things, a small, le.ss 
glossy format was chosen and the stories were 
printed on newsprint. In this way, they did 
not appear to be so valuable or special that 
parents would lock them away. 

There are four separate short stories, each 
of which is bound with a similarly designed 
cover, or they can be bound together, and be 
made into a 32-page publication. The smaller, 
single-story comics are intended ss trade 
items between children during their play 
aaiviiies, encouraging wider dissemination of 
the health messages. The larger volume has 
been prepared for teachers to use in the 
classroom. 

To make the piaurcs visually com- 
prehensible, the .stories appear in two 
formats: 

a) A bubble story with a maximum of two 
ver>' clearly delineated bubbles, with 
parallel explanatory text running above it. 

b) A piaure .stor>' without bubble.s, with 
parallel explanatory text running below 
the picture. 

Tlie pictures, ver>' simple and clear, are not 
expected in and of themselves to carry the 
.story as iliey do in more .sophisticated romic 
books, where a minimum of text acts as :i 
stimulus for the next picture^ All piaures 
appear in siandard«si*/x»d frames, each 
carr>'!ng only :i few people and objects. Tlie 
characters remain in the same position from 
frame to frame unle.ss there is a need to 
change their position as dictated by the sior>'. 

Building in tlie Message 

To make the health me.ssages interesting, 
stories are built around m>ihs, kings and 
ciueens, cops and robbers -the preferred 
stor>' types One stor>' is built around a natural 
disaster, a well-known phenomenon in rural 
hidia. 

Despite one of the survey findings that 
rural children are not accustomed to being 
heroes or to taking their own personal 
initiative, the stor>'lines in the comic I>ooks 
depict young people who make decisions for 
themselves and who teach their elders new 
things, This was done to encourage children 
to become agents of change and to think for 
themselves more often. 

Creating interesting titles was panicularly 
imponani; children had to be attracted to 



While Narbhakshi RaksT 
away in the mountains, the 
nnenfronnallthevillageshelpei 
sevak and Jagannath clean 
stagnant water and cut down the 
est trees around Narbhakshi's cave, 
poured disinfectant everywhere. 
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W?iile Narbhakshi Rakshasa was 
away m Jamalpur. the strongest 
men from the villages helped Ram- 
sevak and Jagannath clean out the 
stagnant water and cut down the thrck- 
est tTBes around Narbhakshi's cave. They 
po u red disinfectant eve rywhere 



In a pretest, Midreti t}x>tigbt the ntan with tlje knife in the frame on t})e iqft u^s goina to kill 
t})e fnan carrying wood Vxifirame on t})e right sfx>ws }x>w tljss correaed in tf)e final copy. 



these comic books. "Stories of Adventure," 
for instance, would Ix; much more likely to 
attract a child than the titles "Stories of 
Immunization." or 'Vaccinations are Gix^d fur 
You." 

An extensive field survey was conduaed by 
the Voluntar>' Health Association of India 
(VHAl) before final publication. Results 
would be used to show: a) the target 
audience's comprehen.sion of the storylines, 
b) their retention of the data and concepts; 
and c) their comprehension of the 
illustrations and text. Children in 30 schools 
around Delhi and Madhp Pradesh were 
shown black and white illustrations without 
the text and asked to repeat the stor>^ as they 
.saw it. This helped identify problems related 
to visual comprehension (see illustrations). 
Tlie children were then asked to read the 
entire comic -the text and the 
illustrations -and to answer quastions on a 
mini exam sheet. Tlie> were vi.s?;ed a week 
later and inten'iewed again :o test their 
retention. 

Tlie results showed that the comic were 
comprehensible :is far as vi.suals and text, 
storylines, and vocabulary were concerned. 
Tlie major problem was in the children's 
understanding of complex time frames and 
flashbacks; both were eliminated as a resiilt. 



Adapting for Dissemination 

Tlie iingli.sh version of the comic l>ook is 
essentially a module from which transLuioas 
and adaptations can be made by those 
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interested in di.sseniinating the information. 
The copyright is, th'^refore, non-restrictive for 
educational purposes. 

Tlie .stories are generally Indian m context 
but all of them an, witli areful attention to 
detail, be adopted to suit a particular region 
in India, or be u.sed in other countries with 
similar rural charaaeri.stics. 

UNICEF/New Delhi is di.stributing 85,000 
copies in Hindi free of-charge to the Board of 
Education in New Delhi and agencies 
as.sociated with UNICFF.Tlie comic lxx)k will 
eventually be jranslaicd into all of the Indian 
language.s. WHO offices worldwide liave 
received copies and have shown intere.st in 
adapting the book for their regioas. Other 
health agencies in Sri Ijnka, Nepal, the 
Maldives, Bhutan, Burma, and Indonesia are 
looking into adapting the publication. 

With careful re.search arid thoughtful 
presentation, coniic books with health 
information built into their stor>'lines could 
become a common sight in rural 
communities, iielping to di.spel the helief that 
this popular format is not .suitable for .social 
nie.ssages. m 

Fbr more information contact: WHO, 
SEARO, World Health House, Ring Road. 
New Delhi-1 10002, India. 

Indi Rana Ijas worked as a private comidtant 
with numerous international organizations 
to detviop cidtiiral, educational, and 
communication materials, and has trained 
otf}ers tn the use of tljese materials. She also ts 
an aiu/jor of djildren*s books. 
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On File at ERIC 



by Barbara Minor 

Documents rcccnlly enicrecl m the ERIC 
(Educational Resources InfomiaUon Center) 
files include a description of the use of 
teleconferencing to link Canadian phj'sicians 
with Ken>'an and Ugandan ph>*sicians; an 
overview of issues involved in planning for 
microcomputer use in scliools in Asia and the 
Pacific region; proceedings of an international 
conference on open higher education; and a 
paper on how to tailor information strategies 
for public and educational institutions in I^itin 
Americui countries. /VII of these documents 
are available in microfiche and in paper copy 
as well from die ERIC Document 
Rcproduaion Service (EDI^)» 3900 Wlieeler 
Ave., Alexandria, Vii;ginia, U.SA Be sure to 
include the ED numlxrr and payment in U.S. 
funds for the price listed plus shipping, (VISA 
and MASTERCARD charges are accepted by 
EDRS.) Shipping costs can Ix: cilculaied on 
the basis of three microfiche |xt ounce and 
75 microfiche or pages of paper copy per 
pound. Tlie ESUC Clearinghouse on 
Information Resources located in 
Syracuse, New Yoric, cannot supply copies 
of these documents. 

• liouse, M, and MacU»od. S. Into /ynco: 
Tcle77Wdicine IJnks Canmki with Nahvhi and 
Kampata Septem!)cr 19«0, ypp. (ED 281 5^8) 
During the past decade, teleconferencing 
sj'stems have gained a substantial role in 
continuing medical educdtion in Quiada 
through maintenance of contaa between 
physicians in remote and urban areiLS, 
medical education, group consultation, and 
admin is»ration. A group of Cmadian 
physicians at Memorial University of 
Newfoundland and their Kenpn and 
Ugandan counterparts have undertaken the 
de\'elopmcni of a similar s;uellite link 
between Cinada and E:LSt Africa with ground 
transmission Ixriween Nairobi and K;mip:ila 
Tills program has Ixren accepted for 
partlcipatton in SI iAIU:, a projca which makes 
satellite circuir.^ available to agencies to 
organize heaiti) eduation programs between 
developed and dc\'eIoping countries. Since 
the inauguration of the system in January 
1986, d^erc have been formal wecKI) 
conferences and informal teaching sessions 
covering such topics as nutritional status and 
immune response, hepatitis In pregnane^' and 
the newborn, emergency pediatric mc*diclne, 
and rickets* Tlie s>'stcm is also a cost eflfeaive 
means of maintammg commMnication 
between North AmeriLan rcse-archers Ixtscd 
in East Africa and their home lalxjratorics. It 
is hoped thai the telecunferenLC s)stem will 
enable the libraries at the Lnncrsii) of 
Nairobi and Makcrere University to make 



online literature searching available to the 
medical community. Satellite links such xs the 
one descril>ed here are currently the nuxst 
realistic means of |)roviding contaa lK*twccn 
tlie mc*dical faculties in Nairobi and (Cimpala 
and a broad spearum of academic physicians 
in Cinada. Available from EDUS in microfiche 
for 78c or in paper copy for $1,85. 

• LincLSter, David. Management and 
Planning Is:sncsin tfje Use of Mtavcompnters 
in Sdx>o!s, Ocaisional Pajxr in Hucationai 
Planning, Management and StatL\ yA'o. //. 
1985, 6lpp. (ED 281 521) 

Uc*as<)ns underlymg the growih of interest 
in Asia and the WiciVic rc*gion in educational 
computing and issues raised by such 
dc*\'elopmeni»;are examined in this Unesco 
paper, which begins by de^crlblng three main 
arcus of use of micrcKOm|)uters in 
school — for teaching computer studies, for 
computer assisted learning, and for sch(K)l 
administration. Rc*asons for microcomputer 
use are considered :ls well :ls internal and 
external infiuences that affea the decision to 
incoriX)rate coni|)uters in school aaivities: I ) 
the need to relate c*ducatioi> to the needs of 
the economy; 2) jwrental pressures; 3) pupils' 
expc*aations; 4) the need to facilitate data 
prcKCSSing for reporting to external groujxs; 
5) the need for letter information for 
decision making; 6) demands for increased 
efilciencj*; 7) assunijMions of increased 
learning effect ivenc*ss; 8) |)ush from technlcU 
experts; and 9) marketing policies of 
manufacturers and sui^pliers. Also considered 
ts the im|?aa of the introduction of rominiters 
in sciiLV)ls on teaching methods, curriculum 
content, and the organizational struaure of 
schools. Issues that are likely to arise with the 
use of micnKonii^uters in schools are then 
discussed, including funding, suitable 
computer i^rograms, teacher training, 
e(iuipment re(iuirements, cost effectiveness, 
res|X)nsibility for conii^uter use and 
management, and contingencj' i)lans for 
e<iuipment breakdowns. Tlw inii^onancc of 
feasibility and cost benefit studies and 
consideration of the orgapizational, 
behavioral, and managerial issues involved in 
planning for computer based i^rogranis in 
scluK)ls is emi^hasized. 'IXventy reierences are 
i^rovided. Av-ailai^le from EDI^S in microfiche 
only for 78c. 

# Open lligljei LdttLatiun P»xjLeednigi^ of 
an International Confcrente (bangkoK, 
lliailand, August 13-17, 1984), 1984, 39I|)|\ 
(ED 275 280) 

Tlie i^roceedings of this international 
conference on open education cover five 
themes. philo.MJi^h) and concept, 
dc^dopniciu ticiids front an iiitcriutioiial 
pcrspLxlnc, the duhotoni) of cquilv and 
qu.ilit), ^tiiJuatcs cmplu)niciit, jikI (Ik 
niaiiagcnicnt challenge luut of the li |M|ki.s 
included in this collection are directly 



concerned with the use of communications 
technolog)' in oiK»n education. I) "Inipaa of 
Media and Technology' on Oi)en Higher 
Education in India," by Y. b. Mathur; 2) 
"lUdio and Tclcvi.sion Universities in China " 
by the staff of Central I<;idi() and Television 
University, China; 3) "Tlie AdaiMability of the 
lUdio and IV Universities to ScKiety," by Tang 
Yi; and A) *'Conii)uting in Oi^en Higher 
Education: Some Ijessons," by Christ Sauer, 
I'-ai^ers on de\elopnieiit trends Include: 1) 
*'Oi)en Higher Education Develoi^iiient 
Trends: An International Persixrah-e,'* by 
Uolx:n McC^ig; 2) "Stnitegles for 
Development of Curriculum, Personnel, and 
Iiistruaional Materials," l)y All bin Ahmad; 3) 
"India's Ex|x:rlnieiit in 0|)en I Ilgher 
Education: A Study of Aiidhra Pradesh Open 
University,** by K. S. l^iniacliaiidraii and V. S, 
l'rasad;4) *Tlie Develoi^nient of Exi^eriential 
Ijearning Programs for the Oi^en University," 
by Prederick IJaker; and 5) "Distance 
Education :n Guiada: Toward a INpolog)* of 
Ixrarnlng Aaivities for Adults," by John P, 
Minn is, A conference i^rograni and names and 
addresses of ixiriiciiwnts are i)rovided. 
Available from EDIlS in microfiche for 78< or 
in paper cop) for US$29.60, 



• Cromlier, Warren* TailoHng 
Infonnation Strategies for Deivloping 
Countries: Some Uitin Ainencan hxpeiiences, 
1984, 12|)p. (ED 274 375) 

111 is iwper addresses the conditions of 
develoi^ing countries t>'it must be taken Into 
account In de\'elopiiig inrorniation strategies 
for their public and educational Institutions 
or i^rojects. Its central argument is that newer 
information science cona'i^ts, although 
demanding technological and concei^tual 
sophistication, cm be useful In the transition 
fn^ni an liiforniation»i>(X)r society toward 
Information richness; however, these 
concepts have to coiiiiKte In i^racnice witli a 
continuing ficwd of modern and less 
demanding coiicei)ts that lead to a society that 
Ii:ls adc*(|uate Inforniatlon but not the 
accompanying power or decision- making 
effeaiveness. M a demonstration, 24 design 
princii^les for information strategies resulting 
from recent exiKrience in the public sector 
and universities of 20 Lit in American 
countries are enumerated. Tliese i^rincii^les 
are i)ro|?osed :ls SiX'ClficnIons for technical 
C(K)ix:ration with Third World countries in 
general. Available fri.)ni EDIIS iii nln.rofi^.lle 
fi;r 78< ul in |MJK*f eup) h)t US$1.85. ■ 



Ba/ijara II Mt/tui, I*tdjliuitiuiL\ Cuurdiiuitor, 
LIUC Cleaintghuiis^K, uii Uifunnatiun 
Rc:*uttrLL\ .S}niLtu\L i nnvii^it)^ Syrauuset Sett 
)urk iui infuniuttiun un Jxju to order 
thtT^L doLtaNcnt^\plvnsL the fmt paragnipb 
of this column. 
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Bridging Space for Peace 



by Paul Verhagen 



IK M In 1984, Beyond War, a 

I California-biLsed, non-proPi 
I/Q l^ I educational foundation, 
' ' presented its second annual 

award to the International Physicians for the 
Prevention of Nuclear War. The award 
presentation occurred via one of the first 
two-way videoconferences to interconnect 
the United States and the Soviet Union. In the 
autumn of 1985, recipients of the third annual 
award were the signatories of the I-i\'e 
Continent Peace Initiative: President I^aul 
Alfonsin of Argentina, Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi of India, President Miguel de la 
Madrid of Mexico, former President Julius 
Nyerere of Tanzania, the late Prime Minister 
Olof Paime of Sweden, and Prime Minister 
Andreas Papandreou of C ^ece. Tliis time, 
however, the capitals of the countries 
involved were to be interconnected witii the 
San I-rancisco headquarters of Be}vnd War 
for the award presentation in the first-ever, 
five-continent, two-way videoconference. 

Broadcasting authorities from the involved 
countries were contacted to coordinate 
videoconference activities, with the exception 
of Tanzania which did not have an operating 
television system. To fill this vacuum, 
representatives from Beyond War went to 
Nairobi, Kenya in mid-Novemher 1985 in 
search of a production company to go to 
Dar-es-Sa!aam, Tanziuiia and direct tiie 
videoconference from that site. They 
appraiched Media Productions, Ltd., with 
which I was associated at the time. Tlie 
management thought the production feasible 
and committed the resources of the company 
to the project. 

Overcomii^ Early Obstacles. 

In our early meetings, we quickly 
discovered we had some formidable 
obstacles to overcome. Ibr one, while there is 
a two-way microwave link between 
Dar-es-Salaim and Nairobi, site of the Intelsat 
uplink we would be using, the Tanz^inian 
portion of that system had never transmitted 
audio or video signals. Furthermore, no 
portable microwave equipment was available 
in Tanzania that would allow us to transmit 
signals to and from State Mouse, the office o^ 
the President of Tanz^inia and site of the 
presentation ceremony from tliat country'. 
Tlie existing microwave equipment used a 
special video connector of wliich there were 
no spares in Tanz^inia, a must if we were to 
receive and transmit our signals, llie final 
obstacle was that the only available 
trans Atlantic satellite traasponder had 
already been bookcxl for an unspecified 
period at the precise time we would need it. 



To verify that the Taivzanian system had 
both audio and video capability, technicians at 
Tanzania Posts nd Telecommunications 
Corporation in Dar-es-Salaam were asked to 
conduct transmission and reception tests with 
Mombasa, the linking site in e;istern Kenya. 
Tliis was done successfully, reassuring us that 
the Tanzanian connection functioned 
properly. 

To solve our lack of ponable microwave 
equipment, we turned to our associates at 
Uganda Television, whicli had televised 
programs produced by Media Productions in 
the past. Uganda Television agreed to loan us 
two microwave systems and a technician in 
exchange for Ugandan broadcast rights 
to the ceremony. Meanwhile, the 
Ugandan Post Office and the training center 
of Kenya Posts and Telecommunications 
Corporation both loaned us the necessary 
connectors. With Uganda in the midst of a 
civil war at tliat time, this othenvise smiple 
task -requiring a round trip from Nairobi to 
Kampala — produced some of the most 
anx'ious moments of the entire project. 

As to our third dilemma of uncertain 
satellite transponder time, all we could do 
w:ls wait and see what would be available at 
the time of transmission. 

Early in December 1985, after many 
telephone conversations and telex mes-sages 
between the various organiz^ations and 
ministries, we dismantled the studio at Media 
Productions and carefully packed three 
cameras, a video switcher, ten video 
monitors, two high-band 3/4 inch videotape 
recorders, an editor, two audio boards, one 
public address system, and four ponable 
lighting packages. The equipment w:ls put 
onto two vehicles, one of which would serve 
as our on-site control room, and a week 
before the ceremony three crew members set 
off on tlie long road trip from Nairobi to 
Dar-es-Salaam. 

To supplement Media Production's 
equipment and the microwave harcKvare 
from Uganda Television, we ordered two 
microwav^e systems from the United Statc\s 
and a large quantity of audio and video cable 
with plenty of spare connectors and adaptors. 
Everything was flown into Dar-es-Salaam 
along with a video projection system so the 
audience at State House could view the 
proceedings coming from other award sitc^. 
We knew that we were going into a country 
with little or no video equipment; so we 
planned carefully for every conceivable 
contingency and brought along a g(X)d supply 
of spare equipment, 
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Setting the Stage 

After we arrived in Dar-es-Salaam, it was 
decided the event would be held outside, in 
front of State I louse. Our schedule was 
pushed back a day when one of the vehicles 
broke down en route and had to be towed 
into Dar-es-Salaam. 

Setup time was further slowed by the 
extremely hot, humid weather and by the 
difficulty of producing a television program in 
Dar-es-Salaam where television production 
was still a novelty. For example, our ponable 
microTOve link from State House to 
Tanz^inia's newly tested fixed microwave 
.system (a two-hop configuration) took two 
days to construct. The return path from the 
Intelsat do\vnlink (a simpler one-hop 
configuration) to be used to receive the 
awards ceremony from San Prancisco and the 
other cities, took another two days to 
construct because of minor damage to the 
microwave transmitter. 

Making Progress 

One of the mast exciting aspects of the 
project was working with our Tanz^inian 
colleagues Even though they had little or no 
experience with television, their enthusiasm 
and eagerness vo make the project a success 
was contagious With their help, we p:issed 
two major milestones several days before the 
actual transmission Two days before the 
ceremony we successfully transmitted audio 
and video test signals from State House to 
Nairobi. The previous night, however, it had 
rained heavily and the ceremony tents 

to collapse. I-earing the same thing might 
happen again, a decision was made to move 
the ceremony indoors. 

One day before the ceremony, we 
successfully received audio and video 
transmissions from an Intelsat satellite over 
the Indian Ocean, and the video image was 
projected onto a large-screen television. It 
seemed that the show would go on after all! 

The day of the ceremony wjls hectic. We 
had to dismantle all the equipment the night 
before because another ceremony preceded 
ours in the same room Once the ceremony 
was (wer, we (juickly reset the cameras, lights, 
audio, and television projector and tested 
ever^ihing as far as Nairobi. Tliey were 
receiving audio and video from us and we 
were receiving audio and video from the 
Indian Ocean satellite. There was still no 
word on whether we would get our satellite 
transponder when we necxled it. 

Just before the start of events, we received 
the tc^t signal from San Francisco; we had 
Video but no audio. As the ceremony began in 
San Francisco, we still were not receiving 
audio from them and San Francisco was not 
receiving us at all. About five minutes into the 
program, we finally started receiving the 
audio portion. Everything went smoothly as 
the other sites around the woild were 
introduced: we could see and hear them all. 
San Francisco, on the other hand, still was not 
{Continued on page 11) 
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Update on Interactive Radio 
Instruction Activities 



by Thomas Tilson 

II is timely thai this issue of the DCR 
provides an update on interaaive radio 
insiruaion URi) programs, for there Iiave 
been many imponani developments during 
the past year. Increasingly, IRI is recognized 
as an important alternative for meeting tlie 
crisis of declining qualit>' of primary' school 
instruaion in developing countries. Wliile 
most nations have greatly expanded their 
enrollments during the past decade, tliey are 
finding it increasingly difficult to meet the 
rising costs of primary education aiid to 
maintain, no less improve the quality of 
instruaion. 



IRI is helping to meet this challenge by 
providing high quality education at a low cost 
and the United States Agency for International 
Oevelopir-nt (AID) is continuing its support 
for this pioven innovation. Included in this 
update are reports from Honduras, Bolivia, 
the Dominican Republic, Papua New Guinea, 
and Lesotho, where IRI programming ib 
either being adapted or introduced into 
countries' educational curricula, or where IRI 
aaivities are becoming institutionalized into 
the educational system IRI activities are also 
underway in Nepal. A report on tliese 
aaivities appeared in DCR No. 57. 



Vx)mas Tilson is Project Director of the Radio Learning Project that ti> dmrQed with dilTusim 
thelRImodel. ^ 



Honduras 

by Daviu Edgerton 

The Honduras Radio Learning Project 
(HRLP) marks interactive radio instruaiun b 
transition from researcli and development 
to full-scale implementation. 

With technical assistance frum HRLP, a 
Honduran staff is at work on ah IRI 
mathematics course for Grades One through 
Three, scheduled for test broadcasting in 
February 1988. National dissemination is 
scheduled for 1989. An IRI Spanibh-Ianguagc 
reading course for Grades One through 
Three is in the early design stages and ib 
scheduled for broadcast in 1989. 

Interaaive radio being developed in 
Honduras under the auspices of AVANCE, Ixi 
Asocf^cion de Promocion y Desarrollo 
Socioeconomico (the Association for 
Socioeconomic Growth and Development;, 
which is unequivocal in iu> commitment to 
IRI The name of \\i> recently establibhcd radio 
production unit reflects this support -the 
Divisidn de Radio Inieractim (the Interactive 
Radio Division) -although AVAWCE intend:> 
to generate a variety of educational and 
informational radio material in addition to 
IRI. 

AVAI^/CE is taking IRI program 
development in several interesting new 
direaions. First, the math series is an 
intensive course in mental arithmetic. 
Mathematics educator5 agree that niaMery of 
elementary mathematics is not primarily a 
matter of learning to solve problems on 
paper, but of cultivating certain mental 
processes. The aim of AVANCE's IRI math 
series is to bring the strengths of the IRI 
methodology to bear in teaching children 
these mental processes. Tlie series will 
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complement conventional pencil and paper 
textbook study by presenting lively interaaive 
drill and praaice in an engaging dramatic 
context designed to help learners discover 
how mathematical problem-bolving applies in 
their own daily lives. 

Secondly, HRLP recently prepared an 
integrated computer design to give A\A\CE 
desk-top publishing capability-, strong 
evaluation and research capability, and an 
integrated computer network designed 
specifically forgener?Mng K<I scripts on word 
processors. Script development is the heart of 
IRI program development, with countless 
working hours devoted to designir g, writing, 
and revising each script. The use of 
computers to generate IRI !>Lripts will itself be 
a technological leap forward. 

Finally, AVANCE is betting out to generate a 
wide out of-school listener .hip. For the first 
time, IRI programming will contain 
commercial Ii^tener appeal. AVA\CEs goal, as 
specified in its Cooperative Agreement with 
AID, is to become financially independent 
within four years. Thib meanb that all 
AVAWCEs undenakingb, IRI included, mubt 
generate income. To accomplibh this, its 
Interactive Radio Division mubt produce 
sufficiently engaging IRI programming to win 
a large public listenership and the buppon of 
advertisers. 

If other IRI projects are any measure of the 
interest generated by this type of 
programming, attraaing public libtcners 
should not be a difficult task. Tlianks to the 
proven success of pilot projects in other Latin 
American countries and to modem 
technology, Hondurans nationwide boon will 
have easier access to mathematics and 
language lessons that have been designed for 
their special needs, ^ ■ 
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Dominican Republic 



The goal of building a full-service 
insiruaional radio unit based on the IRI 
model wa^ achieved by IRI s on -going, fully 
institutionalized project: RADECO, Radio 
Educative Comtinitario, (the R:idio Assisted 
Community Basic Education Projea) in the 
Dominican Republic. 

RADECO was the only original IRI project 
placed in a non-formal context. Programming 
was developed that presented the entire 
elementary curriculum condensed into three 
grade levels (for ages 7-14) in one-hour daily 
broadcasts, to communities in southwestern 
Dominican Republic where there are no 
formal schools. 

In late 1986, the RADECO projea was 
incorporated as a permanent unit within the 
Dominican Republic's Secretariat of 
Education, after the five pilot-project years 
showed conclusively that radio students 
learned at least as much as students who 
attended rural schools despite the lack of 
trained teachers and of btandard inbtructional 
materials. Barahona Province, the original 
pilot region, still maintainb its RADECO 
communities, receiving broadc*ists on a 
regional station. 

Plans arc underway for full-budc national 
Ubc of the RADECO broadcasts, expansion of 
lessons througli the first bix grades, and 
adaptation of programming for use in the 
formal behuol system. Meanwhile, the unit 
provides public interest broadc^*isting from its 
btudios in an annex of the Secretanat of 
Education, producing bervice bpoLs and 
general education programming for 
tranbmission both on the Dominican 
Rcpublicb national radio network and on 
commercial statioiib. 

One lesson to be learned from the 
directionb .4V:iVCZ; and RADECO are taking ib 
that the adoption of IRI methodology appearb 
likely ^o lead to revitali/.ed interebt in 
instructional and public-service broadcasting 
in general, and to the placement of systenib 
and agencies to serve this interest. For people 
who use the media to promote development, 
these are partiLularly gratifying secondary 
benefits of IRI program development. ■ 



David Edgertou is the Project Director and 
IRI specialist for tfje Honduras Radio 
language Arts Project, and was fortnerly IRI 
specialist for the Kenya Radio language 
Radio Arts Project and for RADECO. 



Bolivia 



Lesotho 



Paptia New Guinea 



by Michelle Fryer 

In 1988, Bolivia will become the ninth 
country to use interaaive radio instruction 
(IRI) to deliver in-class instruaion. This new 
projea will be promoted through community 
information networks, as is the Honduras 
Radio Learning Projea. It will be managed by 
FeyAlegrta (Faith and Happiness) a Bolivian 
private-seaor organization which administers 
195 public schools under contract with the 
Ministry^ of Education and Culture. In suppon 
of Bolivia's effon to decentralize educational 
administration, the lessons will be broadcast 
over local radio stations rather than from a 
central location. 

Earlier this year, FeyAlegHia conduaed a 
pilot study to assess the feasibility of using 
interaaive radio to improve the qualit\' of 
mathematics instruaion. The AID-supponed 
Radio Learning Projea (RLP) provided 
technical suppon throughout the study. The 
study showed that: 1) Bolivian school 
children can learn mathematics by interaaive 
radio; 2) the Radio Mathematics curriculum, 
developed in an earlier program and used for 
the pilot study, not only meets but expands 
upct %e official Bolivian curriculum; and 3) 
Bcii^.^n teachers can effeaively use the 
interaaivx; -adio lessons in their classrooms 
with a minimum of training. 

Encouraged by these positive findings. The 
Radio Learning Projea and Fey Alegna began 
working together to adapt the entire 
interaaive radio curricula for mathematics 
(Grades One th»-ough Three) and language 
(Grade One) -which may be adapted from 
other successful Latin American Radio 
Learning projects -for eventual 
dissemination throughout Bolivia. By the end 
of the four-year projea, it is anticipated there 
will be increased access to high-qualit\ 
instruaion at the primary school level, 
significantly improved teacher ability to 
insirua in these critical subjects, and more 
learning opponunities for out-of-school 
youth and adults. 

These expectations stem from one uf the 
critical objeaives of the projea -to widely 
disseminate the instruaiunal radio programs. 
FeyAlegrta has had a long tradition of 
community service and has been panicularly 
successful at organizing grass-ruuts support 
for educational innovations. This new project 
will enhance its institutional capability to 
mobilize national suppon for interaaive 
radio programs. b 

Michelle Fryer is an educational specialist with 
the Education Development Center in 
Newton, Massachusetts. 



by Philip Christensen 

Interaaive radio instruaion (IRI) wiis 
introduced in Lesotho to help improve 
English-language teaching at the primary 
education level. English-language ability is a 
critical determinant of future success in 
school. In a country with one of the highest 
repeater rate^ m the world, where fewer than 
one child in ten finishes primary .school 
successfully and on time, improving the 
standard of English almast cenainly will 
improve educational effectiveness. 

The AID-supponed Basic and Non-formal 
Education Projea (BANFES) has been 
operating in Lesotho since 1985 to improve 
the efficiency and effeaiveness qf its primary 
education system. BANFES first worked with 
the Curriculum Development Centre to do a 
small-scale pilot test to ensure that the Radio 
Language Arts method would work as well in 
Lesotho as it had in Kenj^a where it was first 
tested. Assistance also is being given in 
implementing the method nationally to 
suppon English instruaion in Standards 
(Grades) One to Three following the 
approved syllabus. The Ministry of Education 
provides the necessary suppon staff, while 
Radio Lesotho guarantees the necessary air 
time. Scripts are now in the process of being 
revised and staff are being trained in IRI 
produaion techniques at the Instruaional 
Materials Resource Centre. Workshops are 
being held to instrua teachers how to use the 
radio lessons. 

Meanwhile, aaors have been hired and 11 
lessons have been recorded in preparation 
for the Stan of broadcasts of Standard One 
classes in January 1988. 

The Projea has purchased a supply of 
radios which are sold to schools at a 
subsidized rate rather than donated outrignt. 
Although this innovative program has not yet 
been officially announced, some schools have 
colleaed mone}^ from parents to buy the 
radios, demonstrating thai interaaive radio 
instruaion will have suppon both from 
communities and from teachers. ■ 

Philip a^ristensen is the BASFES TeUmiud 
Adviser for the Ijosothu Radio Ixinguage Arts 
Project. Hefannerly was the Field 
Coordinator uf the Radio Umguage Arts 
P) nject in Kenya. 



Radio Learning Project 



by Frank Watson and 
Hiomas Tilson 

The Radio Science Projea i.s well underway 
in Papua New Guinea. Tliis first attempt at 
teaching science by radio requires new 
techniques for interaaive radio, and the 
projea team is now testing ways of expanding 
IRI to meet these new instruaional demands. 
Tlie following dialogue illustrates some uf the 
exercises students are responding to. 
Teacher Everyone, look at Box Six...You will 
see a word. Tlie word is written 
backwards...Panner A, place your 
mirror on the right side of the 
word so you can read it m the 
mirror. 

Pause (:04) Students respond. 

Teacher Tlie word is light. Everyone .say: 
light. 

Pause (:02) Students rtjspond 

Teacher Chi! jren, raise your hand if you 

can answer this next question. 
Pause ( 02) Students respond 

Teacher Why aren't there any shadows at 
night when it s dark? 

Tiiese brief excerpts from the founh-grade 
script on liglit illustrates some uf the new 
ground being broken b> the lUdiu Science 
Projea. First, the lessons incorporate 
hands-on materials to a greater extent than 
previous IRI projects. Usually th.ese are locally 
available materials such as leaves ur stones, 
but sometimes they include simple 
equipment such as mirrors. Second, the 
lessons incorporate some thought-provoking, 
open ended questions. \X1iile m has been 
extremely successful in getting children to 
aaively panicipate during the radio lessons, 
this is the first projea to engage them with 
the use of material objects and to use 
open ended questions on a regular basi.N. 

The initial response from children and 
teachers has been extremely encouraging. 
During 1988, the fcidio Science Projea will 
field test lessons for all of Grade Four. Tlicre 
will be two half hour lessons e-ach week, 
twenty minutes fur the broadcast and ten 
minutes for the tcadKr I^d ciaivitic;>. Ia;.v»uii5 
for Grades Five and Six will be developed 
during the next two years. ■ 

Frafik Watson is Project Director of Radio 
Science in Papua New Guinea, and 'Ihomas 
Tilson is Project Tedmical Monitor at the 
Education Developmeru Center in Newton, 
Massacfjusetts, whidj manages this project. 
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A Communicator's 
Checklist 



1 Distance Higher Education 
and the Adult Learner, edited 
byGerVan Enckenvon, Keith Harry, 
Pierre Morin, and Hans G. Scluuze, 
(Heerlen, the Netherlands, Dutcli Open 
University, 1986) 228 pp. 

Tliis book contains papers presented at a 
conference held in tlie Netlierlancis in 1984 
with education experts from industrialized 
countries wliere they sliared models of 
distance higlier education from tlieir 
respective countries. Discussions centered on 
ways disumce education could be improved 
to facilitate the participation of adults in 
higher education. 

Like other compiled publications, tliis is 
not an easy book to read Altliougli tlie editors 
have done a commendable job in organizing 
the papers into a reasonable outline, tliey are 
uneven in focus and st>ie Despite their 
stylistic inconsistencies, these papers reflect a 
rich diversity of purpose, organization, and 
praaice of distance higher education, as well 
as some significant similarities. 

Tliis collection is worth reading becmse it 
shows the distance learning enterprise in 
certain key industrialized countries is at a 
critical junaure in t s relatively early history. 
The composite piaure of the distance higlier 
education efFoas described in this volume 
shows that while each has tried through 
various innovations to overcome harriers 
surrounding :he conventional institutions of 
higher education in their respective 
countries, all have fallen sliort ijf ckjing so. 
The reviewer believes tlu* re:uson for this 
shortcoming is thai they are still too bound b> 
restriaive models of the educational pruLes^s 
perpetuated by conventional universities. 

Because much of jhe world looks to these 
countries for models of education, their 
common experience m pioneering 
experiments of this sort - and especially their 
common failings- wi! I, in the future, have a 
profound influence or the attitudes ^mard 
and praaice of distance higher education 
throughout the world. Hence, whether the 
common trends revealed here will continue 
may well decide whether distance higher 
eduation is destined to be more than just a 
very expeTisive direction in the hi.sloi-) of 
higher education world\vide, even .us new 
technologies emerge that would radically 
expand the potential for learning outside the 
walls of conventional institutions 

Barriers Rematn 

While the distance education efibas th u 
are described owe their existenLC to many 
different intents and purposes, all cShare the 




stated goal of providing a *\second chance" to 
adults not previously able to take part in 
higher education. On the whole, fxjwever, in 
none of these cases does distance edncativn 
seem to be extending educational 
opportunity across ham'ers that have kept 
(uUdts from pursuing higix't learning in the 
past. 

Tlie best predictors of the success of a 
student in distance higher education arj the 
same as tho.se m conventional higher 
education — former edue^uional attainment 
and family income. Most .students opting for a 
distance approach to higher edueation come 
from well-educated and middle-chuss 
backgrounds. 

Various reasons are advanced to account 
for this phenomenon, but one mentioned 
most often is that to succeed, the student 
pursuing higher education at a distance Ikus to 
be even more motivated than the student on 
the university campus because guided 
independent study is an isolating experience. 
Tliis is .so even though tpost of the 
approaches to distance education 
represented in these papers provide for study 
centers where students can go for tutoring, 
.studying in groups, and scKia^izing with other 
students. 

As ;us result, distance educatiijii programs 
described in this volume (England, the 
Netherlands, Germany, Portugal, .Spain, 
Yugoslavia, Japan, Canada, and the U.S.) have 
be^ii plagued by a high drop oui rate. Vi'hilc 
accurate figures are nut available, those who 
are most likely to drop out - or iiut make the 
attempt at all - are probably those wIk, fwund 
it dilllcult to participate in higher eduLatujn lu 
the first place. 

"Second-Chance" Students 

Sonic ei.luLators \\lio originally K>okL\! to 
distauLe learning as a way to proMdc a 
"sLLonu chanLc" to needy adults have begun 
to doubt its Lapaeity to dij so. Tins .skeptiLi.sm 
underlies the folkiwing p.ussage from this 
\ volume, which refleas a eoniiiion sentiment, 
"llie second Lhaiiee .students often prefer 
more siKial Loiitaets with fellou .students and 
with tutoLs. Tliey ate iieweoiiieis to the 
aLadeniiL game, tliey Iia\e not learned to be 
suLLC.s.sfu! with new n^xlia and to be 
sLLLC.ssful receivers u( messages. Iliey 
.is^soeiate 'IV and \k\co with leiMire and 
pa.ssive reviewing rather than active learning." 
Hiis commentator implies here that adults in 
need of a .second LhiiiKe may be better .^er\ed 
in the learning enviri^nment afforded by ilic 
cx.nveiitioiial cla.ssRx>ni than by distante 

• 'u 
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iiietliods. In so doing, he oiaiti (:k)ubt on the 
potential of distance learning in general, 
nuher than c|uestioiiiiig the efBcacy of the 
particular approach to distance learning on 
which he Ixuses these olxserviuions. 

Many distance educators have failed to 
question whether the di.staiice c*ducation 
approaches to higher educ^ation represented 
in this volume differ from the conventional 
on c^aiiipus approaches in ways that would 
rectify the defieieuLies of the conventional 
approach to .ser\iiig the second chance" 
adult. I submit that the approaches to distance 
education typical of those described in the 
book do not differ in at lenust one fundamental 
way. like nio.st conventional iii.stitut'ons of 
higher education, ihey have relied on a 
model of the educuional proce.ss whereby 
what IS taught flows one way -from te-acher 
to student 

One .striking similarity among the 
approaches described in this book is the 
predoniiiiaiiue of prnir ,us liie primary iiic-ans 
of dehveriiig ui.struction. To make up for the 
lack of ckussroom discussion, the print 
materials used in these programs are carefully 
designed, often by an interdi.scip Unary team 
consisting of subject matter experts, 
educationalists, and media spex;iaiists. 

Despite, or periiaps bc^cutse of this rather 
complicated development process, the 
product is often so struaured, .so concerned 
with efTicieiicy in deliveiiiig the material, that 
it is sterile, lacking the personality a lively 
rendering by a tcMcher and discussion 
among tenieliers and students would permit 

Alternative Technololgies 

Audio, visual, and other type^ of text and 
graphics niedin deli\'ered through \'arious 
telecomnuinic^itions »ind computer 
technology, if they are used at all, are used 
mainly to reinforce and supplement the 
central teaching medium, the printed 
ci>rrespi>ndence text. Experiences in the u.se 
of l)roauc»ust 1\ and radio li»ive coiiviiKed 
many providers of distance learning that the.se 
delivery sy .stems are aliiio.st without value in 
leaching adult.s. .Such critics often cite the 
difficulty of scheduling broadcust time, the 
liigli cost of producing and airing the 
n^aterials, and the lack of opportunity for 
feedback w itli one-w ay 1\ and radio. To »i 
Lcrtaiii extent, the first two concerns have 
been mitigated by the greater availabiliiy and 
affordability of technologies such »us 
V idcijccusoettes and players and direct 
broaiLust .satellite. 

Even given these and other techin>k)gical 
advances, iheie is no denying that, at Icust for 
ihc Ileal futuie, bioadc*usi ^^ and i»tdio 
communication arc primarily oiie-direetional. 
IliAvever, there are no better rcMSon.^ to 
exclude audio and video from the educational 
process than to do away with print. Beyond 
the potential of these niedin for conveying 
rich, iiuilti-dinien.sional meaning, there is the 
reality that more and more of the world 
Icarn.s about ilie world through 1\ and radio. 

{Contmiicd on page 10) 



Eocpanding Telephone Service 
in Rural Brazil 



by Greta S. Nettleton 

Recent applications of satellite 
technology.are helping to 
expand llie av:ulability of 
telephones in rural areas of 
many developing countries. Brazil's new 
telecommunications satellites, Brasilsat-l and 
-2, exemplify how this new technology cm 
reduce the isolation of rural populations by 
enabling the establishment of telephone 
services in seleaed communities throughout 
the country. Other "entrepreneurial" 
telecommunication initiatives are also 
proving quite popular among rural residents 
in providing telephone linkages where 
government-sponsored services Iiave not yet 
been installed. 

Expansion of rural telepho y in Brazil has 
been a priority since the beginning of the 
decade; over 10,000 municipalities, districts, 
and villages now receive some type of service. 
In urban areas, there is a program of 
popularizing phone service by making it 
available to poor neighborhoods, that has 
made some progress as well. In 1985 and 
1986, gains were made in the number of 
public street phones, semi-public phones 
located in shops or restaurants, and 
community exchanges serving up to 100 
subscribers— although the porportion of 
users to the total population is still very small. 

Economics of Telephony 

Cost of service is the main faaor impeding 
the expansion of rural telephony. While 
urban users enjoy lower tariffs because of 
high usage and favorable geographical 
location, poorer areas that are further from 
commercial centers must pay much higher 
fees for comparable telephone service. Tliis is 
true of infrastruaure costs as well, in order to 
have a pri^;ate line, rural customers must help 
to pay for the capital invested in the radio 
links that connea them to the s>'Stem as well 
as the basic service and tolls (the charge per 
telephone call). In the isolated Amazonian 
and west-central regions of Brazil, tolls are 
extremely high because they are so far from 
service centers. The total cost of phone 
service can be prohibitive even for relatively 
wealthy ranchers who would like to install 
radio links to their ranches. 

This disparity between rural and urban 
telephone service is also evident in telephone 
company revenues. I^er-used rural 
telephone service is seldom profitable, 
requiring subsidies from profitable urban 
areas or outside funding sources to finance 
the insiaKaiion and operation of remote 
telecommunications equipment 

Another economic faaor is the high cost of 
maintaining equipment because of the 
tropical climatic conditions typically found in 



me jungles ot northern Brazil. Elearonic 
equipment is especially vulnerable to high 
temperatures and humidity. Unfortunately, 
the equipment used in this region has not 
been specially climatized and has a much 
shorter life than if operated in a more 
temperate climate such as Sao Paulo. 

Brasilsat is Establislied 

In 1985, the government set forth as 
national policy the expansion of rural 
telecommunications to be accomplished 
using transmission capacity of the new 
Brazilian satellite. With this national 
poliq'-and the two satellites-- in place, 
public and private telephone service is now 
possible thanks to Brasilsat. On Oaobcr 1, 
1987, Brazils President Jos^Sarney dialed Sao 
Gabriel, a town 2,000 miles to the north, and 
inaugurated the ten thousandth Brizilian £Own 
to be plugged into the countr>''s tele- 
communication system. 

In a typical rural public telephone 
installation, a town of five or six hundred 
people is chosen as an official development 
site. Telebrds, the state-owned telephone 
monopoly, installs a six-meter dish and a 
small-scale local telephone system. A public 
telephone office is usually 
established — rather than an automatic 
exchange with private lines -to make the 
service more accessible to the entire 
population. Because public telephone service 
requires the presence of an operator to place 
all calls and to collect the charges, such an 
installation is only practical in areas already 
showing signs of de^'elopmeni and the 
potential for relatively high usage in order to 
ensure its success. 

Priv^att installation sites arc also placed 
where development is apparent -at remote 
mining or agribusiness centers, fur instance. A 
mining company in Rio do Norte in the state 
of Pard sponsored an mternal telephone 
sy-stem in a mining village of 6,000 and linked 
It to a local exclianj^e. The Telebras subsidiary, 
Telepard,w\\\c\\ serves the state of Pard, then 
installed a 24<hannel UHI- radio link from 
Rio do Norte to Santaraam, a larger town with 
a better developed telephone .sy.stem, where 
the calls are uplinked to the satellite fur 
domestic traffic or sent via linc of .sight 
micro'A^ve to the satellite uplink in Rio de 
Janeiro for overseas calls. 

An Alternative Service 

Establishing -ural telephun^: .services in 
this manner i be co.stly and slow - a 
LU.stomer may wait up to twu yccir.s fur a 
telephone line. Consequently, an inicrustmg 
informal telephone sy.stem lus emerged to 
meet the rapidly growing demand. Tlii.s 
"parallel" sy.stei.i is. ufTered by enter|jri,sing 
river dvvcllor.s who service remote mining 



and prospecting fields that are not operated 
by large corporations. Miners in these 
isolated settlements need the same 
international commodity price information 
on minerals found in the area :ls the large 
corporations, and are willing to .spend a 
considerable portion of their meager 
resources to get it, Tliey also want to keep in 
touch with their families who live far to the 
south. 

To provide this telephofi^ service, a local 
entrepreneur registers an old riverboat with 
the national Port Authority in Manaus, installs 
a UHF radio, ?nd anchors his floating 
telephone offices in one of the numerous 
waterways of the Amazon near a mining 
community that also has a UHF radio. A radio 
link can then be established via the riverboat 
between the community and Manaus, where a 
Mobile Marine System coastal station attends 
to ocean vessel telephone traffic and relays 
messages. Remote villages situated near the 
river are also welcome to use this informal 
telephone service. The total cost of such a 
system is about US$3,500 per boat. 

This enterprising operation has proved so 
popular that the air waves have become 
clogged with miners' and villagers' 
conversations and have caused overcrowding 
on the' Mobile Marine System that has 
traditionally served only ships. 

Conclusion 

It IS too early to know what the long-term 
efifea of Brasilsat will be on the overall 
expansion of rural telephony. Because the 
high cost of establishing ground facilities is 
likely to limit the expansion of 
satellite-assisted telephone service, 
inexpensive telephone services sucl* as the 
riverboat system siiould be examined as an 
alternative to meeting this growing need for 
expanded telephone service for rural 
Brazilians. ■ 

Greta Nettleton is a consultant in ^ 
mtemattonal telecommunications. She lived 
m Brazil for a year to research its 
telecommunications activities. 



ComelVs Communication 
Workshop 

Corneir.s Department uf Communication 
will ofTer its eighth annual Communication 
Planning and Strategy (CI^; program fr(jm 
June 5 to July 1, 1988. CPS is designed for 
mannger.s, project directors, decision -makers, 
and other key officials in government and 
private sector agencies whose operations 
depend heavily on communication for 
success. 

Eight partial .sc[iolar.shi|>,s arc available lo 
African applicants through the Cornell 
Univer.sity African Development Program. I-or 
information contact, L»r. Royal Colle, CPh-«8, 
Department of Communication, Cornell 
University, Itluca, New York, U.SA l*i850. 
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(Hubley Lonthiued front page 12) 
over many leaching sessions a day, and the 
slideiape presentations give the facts and 
coniierve the field worker*s energy for 
stimulating follow-up discussion 

Video, a much cheaper medium than film, 
IS particularly valuable for producing locally 
relevant programs The medium was idealh 
suited for showing the diflfereni stages of 
latrine construaion We used the professional 
video production and editing facilities 
in the Ministr}' of Education to produce a 
20-minu!e introductory program Mathabo 
Builds a Latrine'' in which our staff aaed out 
the process of counseling a client, Mathabo, 
on the best way of building a latrine and then 
showing the different produaion stages We 
have started using a simple video camera to 
produce less sophisticated programs and 
even these aiiraa a good deal of attention, 
and are good starting points for lively 
discussions. 

Print media developed to date include 
information leaflets that reinforce the 
one-to-one advice sessions and posters and 
wall charts. Now that health workers and 
teachers have begun to take an interest in 
sanitation and hygiene, we are sianing to 
develop a wider range of print materials such 
as flip-charts that can be used in their health 
education aaiviiies within the communit>'. 

In developing learning resources, our aim 
has been to try to use as many local 
resources as possible. While assistance was 
initially provided by Britain through a health 
education consultant, our own staff was fully 
involved in the planning, script-writing, and 
acting. Two staff members received health 
education specialist training in Britain and 
have returned to help produce radio programs 
-and to develop school curricula and learning 
materials. 

Conclusion 

Although the urban sanitation program in 
Lesotho IS still in its early stages, the \nP 
latrine is already well established in Lesotho s 
cities, and over two thousand are in place. 
Much of the success of our work has been 
due to the emphasis we place on health 
eduaiiion and communication support which 
has enabled a small team to make a significant 
impaa. The lessons learned in the early work 
have now been put into praaice in a recently 
established Rural Sanitation Project, 
Funhermore, an integrated national program 
for sanitation improvements is now being 
developed with health education and 
communication suppon as an essential 
component. s 



Dr. John Hubley is Senior Lecturer in Health 
Education at Leeds Poiytedmic, Calverley 
Street, Leeds LSI 3nn, United Kingdom, Thabo 
Kfjoketla is Urban Sanitation Coordiiuu r 
and Barry M Jackson is Urban Sanitation 
Adviser at the Urban Sanitation Improvement 
Team of the Ministry of Interior, Imit ate Bag 
A41 Maseru, Lesotho. 




Promotes acticns which are. realistic and feasible within. the constraints faciei by 
community. 

Builds on ideas, conceptstand.practices that people already, have, 

Repeats and reinforces information over. tn^ using jdifferent methods 

Uses existing channels of communication such as songs, draina and story-telling, 
and is adaptable, 

Entertains and attraas the auention of the community. 

Uses dear, simple language .with^lood expressions and emphasizes short-term 

liendits of action. 

Provides opportunities for dialogue and discussion to allow learner participation 
and feedback on understanding and implementation. 

Uses demonstrations to show the^^lpenefits of adopting practices, * 

Rented by permission from 
mterlines, Vol 5, No. 5 January 1987. 
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(Jenkins continued from page 8) 
The oncAvay nature of these delivery 
methods only means that those who develop 
medi** ^br delivery by means of them must do 
so with care More imponant, when these 
delivery methods are used in distance 
learning, other means must be made a\''ailablc 
to make pcKsihIe feedback and discussion 
from and among the students 

Besides failing to realize the full potential 
jf broadcast technologies, in general, these 
programs have not taken ad\'antage of 
intcr ictive technologies that facilitate 
communication between te:icher and student 
and among students themsel\-e.s. Tliese are 
not necessarily new, costly technologies .such 
as direct hroadca-^t satellites or fiber optic 
netw(^rks, but rather ones like the telephone 
that arc becoming more readily available 
even in nonindustrialized countries 

Once a good telephone system i.s in place, 
it takes a relatively small investment to make 
liossihie even more responsive and 
conwnient two-way communication with the 
aid of computers the author of the last 
paper in the vf^kinie aptly suggests in his 
concluding paragraph, even in 1984, the 
harriers t(^ using computers in distance 
eduauion were not mainly technical or even 
ecoiKMiiic today they ha\'e Ixrconie less M) 
"People are predicting that in a few ye:irs the 
computer will become as indispensable as a 
tool for business communication as is the 
telephone today, lliat will occur wlicn the 
system becomes as easy to use as the 
telephone and the co.sts in relation to the 
benefits are reasonable. Whether or not this 
tool w lii p! a Mgi.ifnant role in education is 
not easy to predict. It has the potential to do 
so, but so do other technologies, and \ct the 
vast luilk of instruction the world around is 
still provided through [Mx)ks jnd teachers 
talking while students listen." 

■ De\ el()jMnent Communication Report 198'' /*i 



Unaddressed in these discussions me 
potential for telephone-biised audio 
conferencing for distance education -a 
technology ilut is increasingly frequentiv 
found lx)th in the U.S. and abroad. 

Tiie paper In Lin Morrison, director of a 
Qnadian association for adult education, 
warrants careful reading. He cautions his 
Lulle;igues in higher education not to be tcx> 
uncritical of distance education. I would 
extend 1^'^ caution b\ adding that wc not l^e 
too uncritical of higher education in general. 
Of course wc need to be more critical of the 
means and media by which higher education 
are deliv^ered at a distance, but we also need 
to .scrutinize the Content of what is delivered. 
Tlie content of distance education is all but 
ignored in this \olume. Granted the theme 
was to focus more on the organiz^Uion and 
delivery of di.stancc education, l^ut gi\en the 
Concern repe;itedl\ expressed over the 
problem of motivating the adult student, it 
would .seem that the ci)ntent of di.stance 
education, and the relevance of this content 
to adult students, should ha\e been of greater 
concern tii the authors. Indeed, .some of the 
most successful u.ses of distance learning for 
teaching ackilts ha\e shown a preeminent 
concern fm the content of education and oiiK 
a secondary concern for the methixls of 
delivery. a 

Available for US$21,50 plus postage from 
Longwood Publishii^ Group, Inc., Wolfcboro, 
New Hampshire 03894, U^A. 

Reviewed by Davis Jenkins, Director oj 
Research, Carnegie l oinidation Jar the 
Aduincement of leaching. Adult Learning 
Project, Academy for hdiicational 
Development, uimbridge, McL^sachiisetts, 
USA. 



Congo Rcuiid Project 

The 1987 JPiXUnesi^ Rural; 
-jpDmmuhica'tion was awarded to 
* the3RuM;Radip Prc^ea^of ihe*l>^ 
'Republlob^^ thepasi ten 

years/ rad^^^^ 

Uieti(^'^^j^ and 
maiciceting.fe^^ totrai't. 

.ojnsjdera^ the 
est^lishhie^^^^^ of- self-susmining 
developmen^^^^ m agriculture, 
l^uc&OTjT.heal^^^^^ , ; 

qrgspim^ ' \ \ 

The.Rural:Ra Project, was 
impieimented by the Congolese 
Gpyerhm assistance -from die 

Friedndi Naufh^ of the 

Federal^RqDublic'oif Ger the 
Food ahd„Agn^^ 
the' United Nations.^ 



Briefly Noted 



(Verhagen cotithiuedfrom page 5) 

receiving us; apparently a transponder wus 
not available for us at that time. But then, just 
as the San I-mncisco liost was finisliing his 
introduction to our site, we gained access to 
our satellite transponder. The program 
switched over to us at tliat instant and we saw 
ourseK'es on tlie large screen, accompanied 
by clieens and applause from everyone in the 
State I louse audience! There were standing 
ovations at all tlie sites as the images of the six 
leaders I)eing Iionored appet:rvd on the 
screens simultaneously. 

As we dismantled the system the following 
day, I found it Iiard to believe that our work 
was finally over. Wliat a trem'^ndous 
cliallenge it had been, bringing together such 
widely separated geographical locations 
representing such diverse cultures. Thanks lo 
modern teclinology and cooperation at the 
personal and national levels, tlie challenge 
uus met. H 



Paul Al. Verhagen Ui an audio eui^meer at 
WOT/; the Public Broadcastiug Savice 
ajfiliate in Ciuciumiti, Ohio, USA. In 1985 he 
narked for three months as a short-term 
missionary in Nairobi, Kenya. 



This Lolumu usual I) is rLSLfNcd lui .shuii icxicws uf puIiliLauuii.^ thai the LlLaihigliuusL feels 
our readers would like to know abuuu KeLeutK, we have reLei\ed mj ntaii> liiteiesting 
publKations that we ha\(. prepared a iLst Uj ^liare niau^ uf theui a.> pusMble with uju. \\e 
hope ^ou find some useful items among them to help \ou in ujui work. 
A Maiuud Pu) Tnancrs. Iriiniui^ in Uilsil IdciL^iun Piuduoiun iind IcUtniLiil Opciatiun^ 

Gu\ernment of India. De\elopmeiii and rAluv.attonal LoiuiituiiiLatioit Luii, oo\eriiiuent of 

India, Alimedabad 380 053, India 
Annotated Bibliugniph) and Rc^uu ret nidi, fut I kiilth Da thp/nctu Wufkcrs, 

International, L.Sfj, Ijearning KesourLe LeiUer, MM' Inteniatioiial, I3o.\ 50, I3runswKk, 

Georgia, 31520, USA. 

Appropriate Media fat Amateii) Iraincrs, Training Tips No. OUO, I NDP Asia and Pacifie 
Programme for Development Training and LommuniLatiou Planning. lor this an*.l other 
DTCP publications tontact. PubliLations Lditor I NDRUTLP, P.O. I3o-\ 2. I T, I3angkok lUiUO, 
Tliailand 

Cuitrbe Det vhpment. A Manual Ju) lAlitu/s of Dl^uull IcaJung cU^/lcV7^//.^, Janet Jenkins. 

International Exrensioii College, Commonwealth .Sexretariai, 10 (A? I.DC), International 

E.xtension College, OlfiLe D, Dales Brewer\, Gw)dir .Street, Uunbridge CBI 2IJ, Lnited 

Kingdom, Telephone: 0223- 353321 
[XCR.\ Xeii'slcttcr, (Luin .VmcriLan and Oribbean nroadL.u>tmg I nioii newsletter). Published 

monthly In VLC\l\ P.O. Box 213 2120, San IVaiKisLO de Guadelupe, Costa Rica. 
International DircUo/^ uf Dei duptncnt Juun/ali:>t.\. I'ubli.slied I a Development KnuntDESI, 

United Nations, DC 1 559, New ^ork. New ^urk IUUI8, L.SA, Teiephone.(2I2>754 15^4 
Portapak Production TeLhiuiue^^ VCa)ne Leu. Asian \kuss CommuiiiLation Re.seareh and 

Information Centre, 39 Newlon Road, .Singapore 1 130, Republie of .Singapore 
Reporting Africa. A Manual for Reporters in Africa, Don Row lands and I high Lew in. Thomson 

and I'riedrich Naumann Foundations, X5, IViedricli Naumann I-oundatioii, P.O. Box 1636, 

Harare, Zimbabwe 

URTaVA Family Health Broadcast Programme Catalogue (No J, KiS7J, Union Des 

Il::u.')difrusions Et Televisions Nationalcs D'Afriques. Published b\ I KTNAPEC, P.O. Box 
50518, Nairobi, Kenya, Tele.\: 22675 URTNA 

VaccinerAu Quotidien^ Republuiue de DjilXiUti Ministere de la .Sante. Publiuue et des Affaires 
Sociales, Agenee de Cooperation Culturelle et Technuiue, /vgence de Cooperation Cullurelle 
et Tech, 13, quai Andre Citroen, 75015 Paris, I-rance, Telephone; 575-62-41 
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I4th World Conference 
on Distance Education 

The 50th International Council for Distance 
Hclucation (ICDE) World Conference will be 
held in Oslo, Nonvay, August 9 16, 1 988. The 
ICDH is an association of educators and 
educational organizations who support the 
aims and methods of distance cxlucation 
throughout the world by promoting and 
funding re.search and scholarly publications, 
facilitating communications and information 
exchange, and organizing conferences and 
workshops. 

Hie Conference will provide a platform for 
such themes as die economics of distance 
education, communications technology, 
continuing education, women in distance 
education, and national development. 

The final date for regi.stratioii is April I, 
1988 Por regi.stration forms write to: ICDB 
Conference Office, P.O. Bo.x 2100 
Grunerl0okka, N-0505 Olso 5, Nonvay. Tele.v. 
72400 I-OTEX N, attn NADH OSLO. 
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Call for Manuscripts 

CllASQUl is ^■•^aiii.sh-laiiguage 
(luarterly publr d by the 
International Center of Coiiiniunication 
.Studies for hum America (CIILSPAI,) in 
Quito, Ecuador. li:ich i.ssue is devoted 
to a particular subieci ranging from 
alternative and popular communication 
to technological and pedagogical 
innovations to communication and 
dcn^elopmeiit. 

CllASQUl invites submissions from 
all countries. To the e.xtent po.ssible, 
the content should be related to 
contemporary^ Uuiii American 
communication affairs. Manascnpts 
.should be submitted in duplicate. 
CllASQUl will al.so consider previously 
published articles that have been 
translated into Spanish. Send your 
.subnii.ssioiis to Dr. Howard I'redeiick, 
School of Telecommunications, Ohk) 
University, 9 South College Street, 
Athens, Ohio 54701. Phone: 
1-6 1 4-593-4867 limail: CoiiipuSeiTe 
72746.31 1 1 or PeaceNet hfredeiick. 
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Informauon Helps Urban Lesotho 
Tackle Sanitation Problems 



by John Hubley» Barry- Jackson, 

and Thabo Khaketia 

Q j Lesotho is a small, land-locked 
n mountainous country in 
southern Africa with a 
population of 1.6 million. Ine 



health profile of the population is dominated 
by gastro-intestinal and parasitic infections 
including endemic diarrhea and typhoid. 
Tuberculosis, influenza, measles, and 
malnutrition, are all common. 

The World Health Organization has 
claimed that 80 percent of the sickness of 
the world is related to water and sanitation: 
this global piaure also applies to Lesotho. 

There has been an aaive water supply 
program in Lesotho communities dating from 
the early 1970s. Evaluations of health jmpaa 
on communities showed that improving water 
supplies was not enough and emphasized the 
importance of linking water supply programs 
with the introduaion uf sanitation and basic 
hygiene education- 
There is an urban population of 168,000 
distributed between the capital, Maseru, and 
thirteen smaller towns. Like many developing 
countries, Lesotho has experienced a growth 
in the urban population. With families forced 
to live in confined spaces, sanitation has 
b'^come even more important. The quahty of 
sanitation in schools was poor and crowded 
public places such as bus stations and marKets 
had rudimentary facilities. A survey showed 
that only 22 percent of the urban population 
had adequate sanitation. Sixteen percent have 
no sanitation at all and use increasingly 
contaminated spaces around their homes. 

The Urban Sanitation Improvement Team 
(USIT) was established to meet thio important 
need for sanitation. USIT only had a small 
team of engineers and community staff based 
at Maseru to tackle this massive problem. A 
way had to be found to create maximum 
impaa using a small group of people. 

One of the first priorities was to develop 
appropriate latrine designs that were 
effeaive, affordable, and culturally 
acceptable. Neither bucket latrines nor 
ordinary pit latrines are efFeaivc for safe 
disposal of disease producing organisms. 
High status is attached to the water flush 
latrines but their cost, heavy water use, and 
high level of maintenance made them^ 
inappropriate. Instead, the Ventilated 
Improved Pit Latrine (VIP) was adapted from 
Zimbabwe and modified for the Lesotho 
culture by adding seats and introducing a 
door. 

Buildiiig Latrines was Not Enough 

Our monitoring and evaluations sho^/ed 
Q the program would have to extend well 



beyond promoting construction of latrines to 
include various health education components 
such as encouraging regubr use of latrine 
facilities and promoting other hygiene 
praaices. 

Children \verc not always using the 
latrines -either because they were afraid to, 
or the latrines were kept locked. Our latrine 
program would have little impact on diarrhea 
if it did not ensure that the feces of young 
children we.-e safely disposed of A particular 
problem wai the maintenance of latrines in 
public and institutional settings such as in 
schools. 

Preliminary data on housing projects 
showed that even in situations when all 
homes had VIP latrines there was still 
diarrhea and the clean water supply was often 
contaminated by the time it was drawn from 
the water storage containers in the home. The 
importance of a range of hygiene measures 
including hand washing, food preparation, 
and water storage became clear. Additional 
health measures such as breastfeeding, oral 
rehydration therapy, and immunization v/ere 
needed to ensure full health benefits from 
improved sanitation even though these were 
the responsibility of other government 
ministries. 



". . . the World Health 
Organization has claimed that 
80 percent of the sickness of the 
world is related to water and 
sanitation, this. . . also applies to 
Lesotho. " 
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A Health Education Strategy 

An extensive health education and 
communication component was needed to 
complement the technical aaivities. We had 
to find ways to maximize the impaa of our 
small team by mobilizing agencies and field 
workers v/ho were already working with 
communities and could help us promote 
sanitation and hygiene. The strategy adopted 
included: 

• developing a latrine design, building 
materials, emptying technology, etc. that 
were affordable and acceptable; 

• involving numerous groups to support 
our work and carry out health education 
with latrine builders, teachers, etc. 

• using our field staff to survey 
communities and promote a network of 
teachers, health workers, and 
demonstration latrines ; ^ 
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• using radio to explain the VIP latrine and 
to identify builders who were trained 
to construa the latrines; 

• involving agencies in Lesotho in the 
production of leaflets, posters, slideiape 
programs, and video to support these 
aaivities. 

Another strategy to increase the visibility of 
the latrines was to work directly with 
individual femilies and establish a series of 
highly visible demonstration latrines. A 
simple diffusion process was set into motion 
when families would hear of the VIP latrine 
over the radio or from neighbors and could 
either contaa our office for information or go 
direaly to a local builder. 

Invohing the Health Workers 

Another priority task has been to 
incorporate the promotion of sanitation and 
hygiene into the emerging urban primary 
health care struaure, composed of nurses, 
health inspeaors, health assistants, and village 
health workers. 

While a great deal of our learning materials 
for the general public are appropriate for 
health workers, we have also prepared a 
special training program. This consists of 
three slidetape produaions which describe 
the links between feces and disease; the 
different modes of transmission through 
water, fingers, flies, and food, the use and 
maintenance of the VIP latrine, and child care 
and hygiene measures required for the 
prevention o^ childhood diarrhea. These 
slidetape sets are organized for use in three 
separate sessions and are accompanied by a 
series of introduaory questions and aaivities 
to promote aaive discussion and dialogue. 

Communication Support Activities 

Initially, our field workers were spending 
valuable time meeting with local officials, 
teachers, health workers, and community 
groups, so the development of an extensive 
range of learning resources was an essential 
part of the health education strategy to 
supplement our limited numbers. A range of 
audiovisual materials was needed to explain 
the links between water, sanitation, and 
disease and the how our team could work 
with them. 

In seleaing learning resources we chose 
those that were affordable, simple, flexible, 
capable of arousing interest, and generating 
discussion All materials were produced in 
the national language, Sesotho, as well as in 
English. Our staff produced a number of spot 
announcements and drama programs for 
radio -a useful 'vay of spreading simple 
information to the general public. Although 
video and slidetape programs require 
specialized produaion and viewing 
equipment, the expense has been justified 
through extensive use. 

Slidetape programs are easily updated and 
modified to suit local audiences. However, 
the integrity of the message remains constant 
{jContimied on page 10) 



